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l£|a A F. ifee' Hadriatic overawed die fierce l^b^ans -oii 
; »■ vytVope* ; and the j[outhem colony re- 

' ftrained,, withm -th^r native limit?, die, , wage 
ferocity olf the Lybians^ The n*«V foudij^d 
eaft thus acknowledging the afcendant of me Gre- 
cian valour and genius, R,ome ftill extended m 
the weft,, with the obftinacy.of the, Vplfci *, for th« 
rude vill^es of Laiium*: - yet on dus^de, fr|||i 
which the, ftream of. oonqueft w?8 ;d#»ed, m a 
future ag4 to Adw over the world, the Greeks had 
already moft danger to , appreheiSd, and moft lau- 
rels to' acquire? not however from Rome, but 
* from the implacable " enemy of the Roman name. 
Thefoun- The foundation and growth of Carthage, wh^ 
Nation and jjggji fo fuccefsfully adorn^, by poetical fic- 

tiqn,areveryJmpeifeaiy.exp^ed^,hiftory, It. 

ia known*, that at4f?ft eig^ .hundred., anJ ninety 
ye^ ‘ l>rfore the Ghriftian sera, a l&hdaMcian ctdony 
fettled on that f^e, projeaure of the African coaft, 
which' boldiy advanqes~.,^into the^Mediterranean, to 
meet,, as k were,, and to defy, the Ihpres of Sicily 
an^ iftly, . planted .ia the foUowing century by 

j3(»wfot.l, vi.. Thucydid. ll i. , , 

* A^bdi I» xvii* ^ Diodor* !• xi* 

> enw dM» Vagfl eaj^ *« eternal ewsJtr between 

Rjpne end datthage I « j 

LkWta littoribns conttaria, flactiBus endas, . . 

Imprecer, arma armi.; pngnent ipfique nepotea. ..^ejAbiv. 

< S. a. Soi. Peuv. de Dwftr. Temporum; Yet> «eie is a 
can in ttie .CaMaginian hiftory of fceenal centutie8,*v^ man ^ tafte 
be deiWiw of eetending the iiraticm of this dark nninown 
period, to haw the pleafure of bdieving ^ and Di^ wre 

temporaries s an (^imon more probable^ dat rf Sir 11^ 
JJewttm, who wmdd bring down the time of uEneas and the *ra ot me 
■ T rfjn war to'theage of Dido and the foundation of Carthage. 

4 ' Greeks, 
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Greeks^^'^th wtMm. the r^ubKc of Carthage, long c H A;P. 
befot^- ^heir great Hwriibal, waged many . ^ . 

cruel i^A'bloo'dy w^< For three centuries ^er 
thehr dlablifini^t, the Carthaginians feem to have 
fil^tfy,^^ fdcl%fsfully, availed themfelves of the 
naturd' ih#dfity of their foil, the conveniericy of 
. thdf harbou^''theiiHill ^d'd^terity of their arti- 
f«|p|,lhe"^\^e^fous"lpirit6f;^^ marini^? above 
all, bf d^^rofound i^ifdom of their government, 
wliKh ilOtabliihed on fubh adtmrable prin- 

ciples, that #iSm the foundadbn of their city till the 
age of the philbfophd: Ariilotle % no tyrant had op- 
prefled the freedom," no ieditioh had diftorbed the 
tranquilli^ of Carthage 

From this peaceful and happy obfcurity the Car- ep- 
thaginians fiirft emerged into notice in confequence Savai^t 
of their optmfidon to ihe naval enterprifest dfthe terprifesof 
Afiatic Gre^,;irho, about the rfuddlb of the 
century before Chrift, flying the oppr^ve domina-' 
tion* of PeAa,' threw then^Iyes ioh the' w^ftern 
Ihores arid iflands of the ’Mediterranean. As a 
maritime arid ririterprifli^ 'nation the Greets were 
naturally rivals to the Carthaginiws ; and the 
Phocsean& who had left the coaft of Xon|a to avoid 
the crufel ^(ranny of theiatrap ifarptig^, h^d landed 

^ If DHb !bdd tijte fouxidatipii^ ofib much.proQ>erit^ and bappini^^ 

/he nugb$ witlt becoming "dignity^ of haying iecmd ioiiaord^ 
fame: 't; \ " " 

Visit 8c quern ded^r^t curfum fortuna peregit 
Urbem prseclomm 'Klatui, mea moenia vidi : 

£t nUnc mugna mei fub terns ibit imago. 


VlRGO^ ibid. 
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CHAP, at, or perhaps founded, Aleria in the ifle nf Corflctf, 
before they finally fettle at Velia'* iii Italy, and 
Marfeilles in Gaul**. The Carthaginians, who 
had already formed 'eftablifhments in'Cbrlica, re- 
garded the whole ifland as a dependency of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigour 
the Gradcian invaders. Their commercial allies ", 
the Tufcans, reinforced their fleet ; and the 
ancient naval engagement, difcinftly recorded in 
hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian, fea, betwera 
the Phocaeans with fixty fail on the one fide, againft 
the Tufcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other”. The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle ; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy’s /hips, and compelled the reft to fly. 
Hinders But the fmallnefs of their numbers, greatly dimi- 
Aem from jjiflied by their defperate efforts in defending the 
Cor^ " honour of their nation againft at' fuplerior force, 
obliged them to abandon the projefl: of fettling in 
Corfica. 

Pow-er and Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fight 
fpiendour tends to difpel the cloud of fiftion concerning the 

of Car- ^ . , r 1 

thage. remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 

Oiymp. Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 

A^c’seo. beginning of the following century, and before 
the invafion of Xerxes, they were the moft poiver- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The j^roud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities, which extended 


® Diodor. 1. v. and Cluverius Sicil- Ant. p. 507. 

^ Thucydid. I. i. Ariftot. Politic. 1 . iii. 

Id. ibid* & Hcrodot. 1 . vl. 


above 
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above a thotiian4 miles ” along the coad: of Africa. 
They, were mailers of Sardinia and the northen 
eoaft ,of Sicily They had eftablilhed colonies 
not only in CorAca, but in Malta and the Balearian 
ifles. They often viAted the CafTeterides They 
probably Arft difcovered the Canaries, whofe 
equable and .happy temperature entiled them 
t^the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
pnated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world and all thefe 
advantages being direfted by the prudent en- 
terprife of the magiftrates, conAfting chiefly of 
merchants and improved by the patient in- 

duflry 


” From the*wellern boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles ; but this was the ex- 
tent of the Carthaginian dominion in the greateit Iplen^our of the 
republic. Shaw’a Travels, p. X50. 

Polyb. 1 . iii. c. xxii- 
Phn. Nat. Hift. 1 . vi. c. 37. 

Audior. apud Hendrcich Refpub. Cartliag. 1 . i* 

*’ In this refped^ the government of Carthage was every different 
from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Arif- 
totle compares it. Ifocrates (ad ^coclem) fays, that in civil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariftocratical ; in military, royal : 
this probably was the cafe in the earliefl times^ The chief magif* 
trates were called Suftetes, which, in the Hebrew language, lig- 
flifies judges (Bochart, Cannan), and might therefore be naturally 
tranflated by the word in Greek. But it appears from Ari^ 

tojde, that thefe judges or kings, two in number, ,were nothing 
more j^an annual magillFates, who convoked the fenate, and 
prefid^ih that affembly. When the fenate and the fuffetes were of one 
mindi the, people had no vote in the management of public affairs ; 
bu^ when their opinions differed, jt belonged to the people to 
decide. ' Ariilotle regards this as an imperfedtion in their conflitu* 
rion ; and time juftiiied his opinion. In a commercial republic, where 
the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, fuch a re- 
gulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands. 
Viiring the centuzy which clafped from Ariliotle to Hannibal, the 

B 3 people 
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'ii'j' jjIW ^ ^ '' 1-^ ' V ^ 

"j^^^ial^ivthey rdSfe®, 

‘ ‘tis^' 'Centre of, ' gtid^hll;' ' t!di!feltwirce.^,\^' ' 

they^ lni|>6rted Uneii '!?tnd‘ tKe 
die ^ed £>;kl ^in^flied theik wittt 
g^ld,' su^d- predoas ftckies^ '■ T^iS’l^K^^uri 

•pets adorned the'’ palsu^^^df '^e'OS'^^^ 

giniah '^agiilrates.' S'rdm Spain they "dre^ l^e 
precioife metals n^elTaiy to fadhtnte^' their 
meKid-^’''land from ^Jt^n 'and other '^rdvStic)^ of 
thembfth^'they drived Iron, Imd, tin, ‘and txiplpeii 
equally neceflary to i^bhd all thfe' effects' of dl^r 
tnduftry.' 'The Caithagiiuan ekporta ebnfifted 
par^y in the produce of their fertile ibil; but cfaiedy 
In^die ingenious labours of their artificers-; 

honey, l^cther, and fla^ of a fupedor kind- 
haval ilores, particularly ropes made bf a ^ecies of 
broom ^lled fpartum ; houfehol^ ■fhrhittire^'* tt^s, 
and the materials of the highly vidiied 'P^S^cean 
colour. Their mechanic aits had attained; a de* 
gree of perfefbon which was acknowledged and 
admired-';by*'theit' enemies ; but the liberal aits, 
and pnrticolarly poetry smd eloquence % fisem i^ever 

* ‘--to 

peof^W.putliage more powerful than the femite ; 9t 

continued more powerful di^' the people i au4 tP tfili&icir^ 
chieily» the judi^i^ aiuhor of aut^^tjr^a^bes 
t^he lortune of tho pwo nati^s in tho Pver 

ware hcih^iee]^ them*; Fotra. 1.*^, ' ^ 

*** Plihjo' ff telle /us that carhuncks 

on in' Carthage^, that they were \geiieitully di^&^guilhM^ ^ 
npithei) Carthagiokn. ,^Ooph<nx 4 vde/V^i ^^4 ^ / 

« Calo'de’^^e St Valerh^s t' v& . ^ ’* 

„ ** 'the gTeat'^anoibal '^wafe a lover pf (5«Sek learnlngf com^ 
^in^jtoled Ihyeral hooks in thkt lan^age* Cornelius l^feppe in^ t&onibaL 

* Siienu$| 






oi' luI^'^Toot In tJ\pr r«^utl^ } 
fp,^ r^ovoki of.„fJar- 
tt ^ lavages of*- ^- 

inimor^ Hate would have , founds it 


a 4^ 

•T'«y i"' 9ft 

mo^^l^culiC to, ?boilfli the elegant produdlidas of 
g^us>t^|hw'to pxtinguilh the molt fplendid n^onu* 
nxfS^^^f w^lth and grandeur., • . , . 

individuals are -able jtp enjoy, i^vithout 
al^mg, the gifta of fortune ^ smd no nation ever 
po^Rsfi^pUwerj without'afpifing at egnqueft. ' Bqt 
|tHg^>^S^niercial ambition of the Canhaginians vra^ 
degraded’ by .an exclpfive-. and jealous fpirit, 
wldc^ .Aaught to iliilethe a^ivity and improvem^ts 
of^very people that might ever,become their rival 
In the end of the fixth century before Chrifl;, ^d 
twedSfcy-eight years before the invaiion of Xprxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently ‘de* 
iiysxed from the tyranny of its kings, which marks 
Hhnop; Tolkitude to prevent t^ new republic 
fr«jm ever entering into correfpondence, of ever 
gaining/acquaintance with the depi^dkntdes, of 

Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and-Sicily, 

^ ' 

SilsBts,. another Carthaginian, wrote hlftory la Greeks ^ Cicer. de 
Dmuat. Salluft fpcaks of Punic baoks^ in his hiflory of the Juguiv 
thine ;war« r and we know tliat Mago’s TreaBfe df Oeconomy 
in a8 hook^^^was tra!idlated by order of Roman '&nate, aithough 

.Hd previoUlly treated, that /wbjed^., J 



The am- 
bitdous 
and jeia>^ 
lous ipirit 
of that 
republict 


Cattha 


iiot Mie’ voyage of Hanno,^(Se^ pddwell, Di^rt* 

feti ^Mohteill,^ Efprk de»^ Loix, l/kxi. c. SV^' 

«e *f. Aead. t* xxvi.) fujee better proofs .of tte 
an UteiAture may be fontid in &ic'ihcond and ' eiefateendi 


Iheir gmMwjratfrs^^ tlie Gre^ to the Pjinic 
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C H A B. #iich, wlthii) til®, courfe pf fixty years, had (for 
t . reafons that will received 

The pro- fuch acceflipns .^f ftrengm and fplendpuP ’ as en- 
titled thofe countries to the appellation bf Magna 
aiattnsthe Gra5cia **, more juftly alarmed the jealpufy, and 
provoked the envious refentment of the Carthagi- 
’ niaamagiftrates. The Greeks were alr^dy mailers 
ofthe eaftem ifles and fliores of thej^editerranean^ 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingcniousf 
an<|,, commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Plioca:ans alone had defied and difgraced the united 
fleets of the Tufeana and Carthaginians. I he ,lat- .4 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmoll fads&^on, 
the continual fpajrks of boAility that Aalhed 
betw^n the Greeks- and Perfians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara- 
tions of Xerxes ; but were Aill more delighted 
when the great King, who had been accuAomed to 
receive the prefents and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary praces of AAa, condefeended to demand an 
^ual alliance with thrir republic ; probably granted 
who enter fubfidies to taife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 

into an the northern parts of Italy ; and only required them 
to ]<W their efforts with his own, to puniAi, and, if 
polptle, to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 

, T^e -i:rafty Africans greedily accepted propofitions, 
feemipgly.fo favourable to their iniereA j and, after^ 
three'years’ preparations, had collcded an armajj 
ment of two thoufand (hips of war, and three thouf 
fand tranfports, to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand men into Magna Gii^ecia It 'vm 

"f’ 1 « viii. p. 389. ^ Herodot. 1 . vii. & Dlodor. L xu 

deter* 
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determined between the confederates, that while CH<AP* 
jKerx^ ^i;tred his millic^ into die centre of Greece . ^ 
and i^ted^out the original ftock of the devoted 
nation, ‘the Carthaginians ihould cut off its fiouriih- 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of Their 
the agreement were carefully obferved ; the com- 
bined attack was made at the dme appointed ; and this mea* 
Europe is interefted in knowing to what particular 
caufes muff be afcribed the ffiilure of expeditions, 
which, - if fuccefsful, would have inverted her 
detoiy, and intercepted that boaffed fuperiority 
which ftie thenceforth maintained over the other 
ijuarters of the world. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of *^5 
Calabria, or reflefted on the narrow extent and ^dlfion 
prefent weaknefs of Sicily, cannot hear, without a Magna 
mixture of furprife and incredulity, that five cen- 
tunes before Chriff, thofe countries contained above 
twtoty warlike communities, feveral of whom could 
fend into the field an hundred thoufand fighting 
men. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently rejeft, on this fubjeft, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi- 
ence; the contemplative vifionary will admit the 
faft, and deduce from it ndany gloomy rdfleftions 
on the old age and decay of the world but the 
more praftictil philofopher will attempt to difcover 
the cS|||es of the ancient and adual ffate of Magna 
Gr 2 Bcin>‘ui the hiftory and inffitutions of that coun- 
try during the refpeflive periods of time winch 
are the objeds ^ his rcfeai'ch. ' ' 


The 
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as ^ir^ad/ T&s4ii$oned, <i> ’< 
aigfeS{ ‘ but jSy ' fai^ ';the grea^€l* number*;, 
pelopd^ W uiofe i^rts were, planted 
^(|«^th;c^ury before the Chriftiaa «1 
cbii^f/ 'i, by th,e EuBteans, whole ptiitc^i^^Styj 
0i4j^‘frlfiially fumifliinff the cb^dudor of^the 
cc^tetty, ■^▼e the epithefr of. Chalcidian tbiih^ ne>^ 
2. by the Achseans of Feloponni^us^ 
who Vere of the EoJian tongue and liiieage|\.tpd» 
3 ). by the' Dorian ftates of that p'eninfula, el^li^y 
Cbifeth'j to which city may be appli^ th^.obfer? 
vsuilfMi Sof ancilht republicans concerning. t^jf^th^S, 
ctf-jQ^to and Brutu^ that as children oftm derived 
lufee from -the merit of their parents, jfo;lCori^th 
lacquini^jrOTbwn from the fplendbur and 
TheDof., pf;.«§ children. Befides their powerful col^nidij in 
Corcyi^^ Leucas; Anaftorium, Ambrada, vdrofe 
jxivijsiiftt jfr9aSlal9di)n& iorm ‘foch an important part of 
^i^A*liifttWy-iDf, ancient Gi^eece, the Coi^thians 
xit, jl^«piiili^;;Syracure, which foon became' ai^i long 
^ c; 729* ^i^4hhdd* .the ca^^al of Sicily. SeYettty,viyeaurs 
i#^|j|hdr dStabUto there, the inhabhsHtits, of 
built Acras, and dftefwadds, at ah 
^Plc^e' of :l timei ^Caiperina. Many .^dtheSr|^' ‘ ^ 
oWed'i^ftence tOi>the fafl^e^ 
poltsj^' fd Jdiat in the lixth, centuiy oefot'^ 

>, the Syia<ni|^S’"te|i intended 


7.17 A c. 


30th ;Q[yixi^a< 
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all the’^tlualm, ostlft' of tbe^ifl^as*. We had CHAt. 
already' what occft- . ^ 
fioA ‘ feuntfea the cit]f'of^lW- oiyoip. 

fa Italy ^ thirty-nine year^ afterwards, ^ 
^egluiii' Was built by the MeiTenians and Chalci^ ‘ 
d&nai^ 'the former of whom (as we have related 
above) had already fettled at Meflend, 'on the 
ojjjubme fliore of Sicily. The citizens of IVren* 
turn founded Heraclea, fituated on the Tarentine 
gnlpb, and perhaps gave an acceilion of inhabitants 
to LoeH, which, though originally planted by the 
£^ans, feems early to have ufed ^e Doric dialed. 

The Rhodians, who were alfo of the Doric race, 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracufe ** } and Gela 
planted the flourifting colony* of Agrtgentum, xiix. 3 . 
which foon furpaffed’ the fplendoar of its metr(^« ^ i*** 

lis, ah'd became the fecond city in the ifiand. 

By moms of thefe powo-ftii eftabUlhments, the ^ 
Dopant acquired, and always maintained, ah afi> an, in 
Cendant in Sicily j but the Achaean colonies, Who ***^5^‘ 
were of the EoUan blood and language^’, com* 
mandCif the Italian fhore. Crotona, the * mcdl 
confiderable city of the Achaeans, and of all lialy, 
in anci^ times, was built fevi^ hundred and ten 
years before Chrift**. Sybaris, .its rival, was 
fOjBtlded kbont the fame dme, and by the fame 
nad^ _ The foftner fent colonies to Tirata, Cab* 

; I . _ • . 

Swtiytnfa T. asj. Tbnc]rdlAl.vi. AHaodot.LviL ^ < 

^ L Vl« * 

^ Strfiboa L aflulres us of the latter cittttoiftanci^ 

nrtikli is lUt nhknTIn^piSrtauce t&tn the iibeertasi^ genealogy of'tOu! an* 

)dfaat Oreeian uibea. 
f IMonyH HaUcarn. LS. 

Ionia, 
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C A p. Ionia, and Pandofia ; the latter built Laus, Meta- 
pontum, and Pofidonia, or Pseftum”, whofe ad- 
mired ruins atteft the ancient wealth and grandeur 
of the Greek cities of Italy. 

deduftion, had we followed the order of 
veakeft in Ought to have mentioned, firfl of all, the 

both conn- Ionian colonies, who came from th® ifle of Eu- 
boea. The inhabitants of that ifland built b axus 
in Sicily, a year Kfore the foundation of Syra- 
cufe^" j but neither that nor their fcttlements at 
Catana, Segella, Leoiuium, ever attained confi- 
derable populoufnefs or fplendour. And it de- 
ferves to bo particularly retaarked, that, for rea- 
fons v/hich will appear in the fcqiiel of this work, 
the lonians, who fettled chlelly u]>on the caftern 
Ihore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and f^ic 
of their Durian and EoH.ui nci^^libours, but foil 
lliort of thole nations in Magna Grsecia, as much 
as they furpafled them on the fliorcs and illands of 
Afia. 


‘f’e-'trai litflead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 
names of lei's confitltrable ftates or cities, 
i .d popu- which had little influence on the general aft'airs of 
a'l^tbefe ^ wholc Country it is of more importance to 

^ ScyTPTWis. V. 214^. Thucyd. 1 . vi. 

3* The iVIagna Crx h, whu h J alwa 3 's life in the fenfe of Strabo> 
cited 4 bovt, to 0( rotp the G’vek fv'itleinents in Sn Jy ab mcII ab Italy^ 
being the /noft -ic*. ‘ pAil of the Giet-iaii dominions, has been 
more fully defi ubc 1 ^ tl e ino»lcrub than any other. The immenfe 
coUeeSUon of the TbefaiP’s Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv» vii* 
viiz. and amj. aiib d ufeUd materials, as well as Cluverji Sicil. An- 
tjqua, and ia/tll .s dc Rebu^ Sicuhs, and the ejfcellent work of Gio. 
Bait. Cai'ifo, Memon'* tftoiicbp di quanto e accaduto m Sicilia dal 
tempo dc fiioi pi Ini habitanil fino ai Xcimanni* 


examine 
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examine the circumftances to which the inhabitants CHAP, 
of Magna Grada owed their flourilhing fituation at . ^ ^ 
the period of time of which we write, when (it may oiymp. 
be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled, and 
furpaffed, the wealth and power of ihe mother- 
country. We lhall not infift on the well-known 
phyAcal and moral caufes which ufually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eftabliflied colonies. 

It is evident, that amidfl: the equality of fortune, 
and fimplicity of manners, which commonly pre- 
vail in fuch communities, men who have a wide 
country before them mu ft naturally multiply far 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of w'ealth, luxury, and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the greateft 
enemy to the increafe of the human fpecies. It is 
fufficient barely to mention the natural fertility of 
Magna Graecia, and particularly of Sicily, which, in 
the language of antiquity, reftored an hundred 
fold The Greeks who failed thither from Pelo- 
ponnefus, carried with them the knowledge and 
practice of agriculture, which had early attained an 
high degree of perfeftion in their pcninfula ; and 
the exuberant foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, 
foon exhibited a pifture of that rich abundance, 
which, in later times, made that beautiful ifland be 
entitled the granary of Rome”. 

The peculiar fituation of the Achaeans and Particular 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna caufes. 
Graecia derived their origin, had a confiderable 

laws. 

Strabo> 1. viii. Diodonis^ 1. xvi. ‘ 

influence 
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uni 

r^bi^c',b'iteii$e’' &*• 
through drcamftanees. ^d catil 
b AnSefl^ prefent to explain, 

lop^ but naiTow ftrip of .groun4».'tt^^5£bbi;a 
than extenlive,^ along the Cofinffi^, 
vAk(dk rocky fhores were deiUtute of 
boUjfs But the impartial and g^erous fpinf^f 
' tltit Adte^ laws early compenfated the' ftxekxal 
erf thar territory. They w^e*the j^r^ aad- 
long the only republic of Greece, who ' a^niltt^ ' 
ftrangers into their community on equd terms '^h 
Ae andent citizens^*. In their truly free couh^, 
-'no picwerful capital, like Thebes in Boeotia^k or 
Athens, in Attica, domineered over Ae inferior 
towns and villages. Twelve cities, wl%:h had 
c^mon laws and inlHtutions, and afterwan^ com> 
mon weights and meafures fent deputies to 
BeUc^, which is diftinguilhed by Homo*” as’tho 
inoft: confiderable town oLAchria. That pls^ 
brai^ deftroyed by an earthquake three hundred 
and Xeventy<three years before Chriil, iEgae be- 
Cjitine the feat of Ae general congre&, whkh'regn- 
lat|t!d' public afiairs, and appointed' annual .magf*^ 

' / , , . .5 '>) 

^"^ffartar|:h4 in AratOi PoIybiusiJ, ii.p^ jcjf?#. 

ibid, mentions this circum%nce>\to IhfWjxoyi^ 
ttm were to have every thing c^inon land. l&tig' 

![•“•«» the “taJogoe. . 

. ' ** Strabo, L «ii. p. 589. Ay., , jlie Jl)i^pp5^|a. tmo 

)t«w»b^ the bjtttb, of Lett^j, wHcb 

,, , . ,>■':* ,; 
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ftratea and to ojcecute thdr rcfolm^Si) char, 

t|^o.n^.re%j»ifibIeto tbocoagjrefe, oi* cowaalii.ajs ., f 
t]^ ol'the council thWfelve? wei^e accijutb* 

tatdfr tio^tbe cities by which they had been naAicdi 
ailed conftibited This excellent fyftenj of go* 
yenunobty which checked the ambition, while, it 
maintained the independence of Achaia *\ dchinded 
thfic fortunate country againft the convuUipijai. 
which ihook and overwhelmed the moft powerful 
republics of Greece. , It was then that the Achseans, a. c. aSa. 
who dunbg many ages had enjoyed their equitable 
laws in filence, emerged from obfeurity ; and com- 
naunicating their government on equal terms to the 
neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preferred the 
feeble fpark of liberty, every where extinguilhed 
atKiund them, for one hundred and thirty-lix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of A. c. 146. 
Rome^‘. This ihort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely deferibed in hiftory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc* 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers : and were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achseans fuffered in later times, we ihoufd, 
haps, be ignorant that their anceftors andendy 
enjoyed an equitable and generous policy, which, 
bdng tranfported with them into Magna Grsecia, 

CQt^ not fail to promote the^happinefs and pro* 
fp^i^ of that delightful country 

* TIW' 

* Pdyliiin, iU ii. jp. 178. 

Sdiaoic. Aeha^ iqpud Oronov. The£ t. v. 

** ppljlh Eacetp. hefpt, A Tiius LiViti^ 1 . zxxraU 8 t axxlib 
** XeanqiiMa, in hi» Oteek hiiloiy, fpeaks of the exceSoKfe of 
A* A Sh iis a kw*, ia tnatbg a pallage of hiftory whidi will be re* 
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CHAP. * The condition of the Dorians, at the ttiine when 
■ ^ . they^: planted colonieS in Italy arid '^Sic^y, is hbt 
Theiiate lefe wortKy of remark. The Dorfaq'ttdta of Pe- 
oftiie loponnefus were then univerfally fuf^^ 'to the 
time of gentle government of limited but. hereditaiy 
****tiimto niagpftrates chofen from, the ‘de- 

Magna fcendants of the ancient royal families * and 

Cwecia. whc^ thus adomed by birth, were fometim’eS ftill' 

more enhobled by wifdom and virtue **. It is the 
nature of colonies to obferve with alFe&ionate 
refpe£t the inftitutions of their mother-country, 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and flourilh in foreign lands, when they have 
withered and perifiied in the foil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci- 
dent, and the various caufes which have been ex- 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conllitution, and to diminifli 
the ftrength of the Grecian Rates on both ^deis the 
circum- Corinthian Ifthmus. • While fierce and frequent 
fiances fa- wars exhaufted their population, the exclufive Ipirit 
Aenw *** of republican jealoufy, which ftemly refufed ftran- 
fettiers in gers any participation in their government, or any 

that coun- 

‘ry. 

lated in the fequel. Polybius was evidently engaged to enter deeply 
into this fubjedt, through the reafon afTigned in the text. 

Thefe were properlyjj ^^ jbnly nobility in Gi'eece ; they were 
called and long in all the Grecian llatesL $• Pe« 

titus has collected the mol^ in^ortant paflages concerning them in 
his commentary on the ancient Athenian law, Tm 

yvtua-KUv (lucif kou iroc.ft^uv o&^;^ovTo&f, xat vofjLm 

xai offwy xett is^uv e^nyirraf/^ ^ That the Eupatridse^ or nobility^ 
adminiiter the rites of xeligion, fill the offices of magiitracy»^ intcrpnet. 
the laws» and explain all facred and divine matteis*’’ 

^ Thucydid. L i. 

prote^oa* 
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protedion from their laws, naturally repreffed thdr c H A P- 
vigour and Hunted their growth. The colonies . ^ 

in Magija Grsecia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them, had not the fame interference of intereft, 
and found fufficient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without com- 
mencing hoftilitios againft each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na- 
tives, than folicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Grtecia, I'ecure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt'^^ nothing of the republican jealoufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubje£ts, from 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were affociated; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education ; and the Hates 
of Italy and Sicily thus incrcafing by degrees, 
could foon boafl, the former of Crotona, Taren- 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe, 
Agrigentum, Meffene, Himera, and feveral other 
cities, which rivalled or furpaffed the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth, and the populoufnefs of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 

The wars, conqueHs, or oppreffions, but above 
all, the civil diiTeniions, which in the fixth century preffion of 
before ChriH diHimbed and deformed the^oaH of 

brought 

The fame policy was pra^Ted by Macedon ; and) as we Ikall ' 
have occalion to ihow^ was the primary caufe of the Macedonian 
greatnefs* 

lonia^ 


VOL. lit 
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CHAP, and the other Grecian colonies in the illands 
. . and continent of Alia, brought ii^uent acceffions 

new taiia- of inhabitants fo the ifaores Gragda. In - 

that age the 'Afiatic Greeks bad attamed greater 
Sicily} proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Qrecian name ; 
but they had alfo funk deeper m,^luptuoufnels and 
lusqipry. Their poetry, which ‘ftill remtuns, alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte, and the cor- 
vrHo im- rution of their morale The .g|Ufunate vices, 
proved foj. ^ych the lonians were thence^th in all ages 
corrupted iHlamous f^em to have taken deep root in that 
century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo Adr difibiute manners and artificial appetites 
to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be adnritted, or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary , courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Grs^ having 
attained opulence by induftry, were flimulated by 
riches to licence ; it is acknowledged by all writers 
on this part of hiftory, that the Gre^ sides of 
Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
d^enerated from their ancient maxims, and fallen 
a prey ' to the moll dangerous errors and vices, 
when Pythagoras came to thar relief, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian ®ra. 

The phiWbph, of Py^o™ fonm » 
by Pytha. poi^t objefl in, the hiftory of Ae^unan mi 

^ MotUs doceri gaudet lonuos 
* jlSatura Tiigoi & fingitur ardbusi 
jbm nunc^ & Inc^oi amores 
De tfom meditatw ungae. Hobaos^ 


and 
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Jind if we admit tbeconcurring teftimony of ancIentiiC HAP. 
authors the philofophy, or rather the legiflatio% . ^ p 
of this eKp^rdinary man, reformed and improved 
the inflitudons and policy of Magna Greecia, and 
contributed in an eminent degree, not only to the 
quiet and happineis, but to the induftry, power, 
and fplendour, of i|iat celebrated* country. Left 
this infiuoice Ihould appear too great, md 
incredible, in a ftrangeT who is known to have 
lludioufly declined all public offices and authority, 
the ocafion requires that we ihould explain the 
means by which fuch extraordinary effects were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was bom at Samos when Samos Hiftory of 
was the-^richeft and moll dourilhing of all the Gre- 
dan illes. His hither, Mnefarchus, being a per- 
fon of diltinftion in his country ♦% the promilmg *• 
youth was carefully inltru£led in the learning known ' ‘ 
or valued In that early age. Mulic, poetry, and {{;, ^du- 
the gymnallic exercifes, formed the prindpal part 
of his education j but the young philofopher, if 
we may anddpate that name, was not^ indifferem 

Particularly Arlftoxenusy the learned dxTcipie of Axiftotle (apud 
Stobseumy Serm. xli.) ; various ancient authors cited by Jamblichus 
and Porphyry, as wdl as by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii.; to which 
add Juitin, 1. xx. and Cicero, Tulc. Quad|* de Amickia, ft de Ora- 
tore. ^ P^hagoras exomavit earn quse Magna didta eft, 

& privadm & publice, prseftandllimis A iirot&tis St artibus.’^ Cicero 
de Amicitia^ 

liberates in Bufiri. Titus Livius, Li. c.x\dii* Lucian. X/exi« 
phanes. To theie authorities we may add, that Pythagoras is repit« 
rented on feveral Samian eoins. Fabric. Bibl. Csi«ca, t. L p. 455. 

Mnefarchus was fent from Samos to confult the oracle Del- 
phi, probably oh fme public occafion* Jam. in Vit. Pythag. 

^ Apollon, apud Jamblichunu 

C 2 


^ tc 
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CHAP, to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Grecian who 
nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun ; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favour- 
ite ftudies. It is recorded, that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros ", who refided a 
confiderable time in the ifle of Samos, and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece, as the firft 
author in profe*°, Pittacus of Lefbos, Bias of 
Priend, tuid the other fophifts, or wife men (as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries) who then flourifhed in Afiatic Greece, and 
whofe abilides and virtue had raifcd them, in 
troubled times, to the head of the fevcral commu- 
nities of which they were refpeftively members, 
excited the kindred ambidon of Pythagoras, who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown, by promodng public 
Tray^s. happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece, and gained the prize of 
wreftling at the Olympic games**, where his vi- 
gour, addrefs, and beauty, were beheld with ad- 
miration by the inuldtude j while the opening 
virtues of his mind were-ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difeernment. In conformity with the 
praftice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furface, and much 
pains were requifitc to collefl: them, he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
for a longer dme than was ufual with the Grecian 


Diogenes apud Porph. 

^ Pliii, N. H. 1. vii, c. ^ Jimbl, Porph. &c. 

travellers. 
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travellers. This circumftance gavd occafion to c ii A P. 
many fables jconcerning the extent and variety of , 

his voyages**. J3ut it is certain that he refided 


The travels of the Greek philofopher were fpoken of in vague 
t'-‘rms> and magnified even by gieat writers. Ultimas terras luftrafle 
Pythagoram, Deniocritum, Platonem accepimus. Cicej-o de Pinibusy 
I. iv. c. 19. We may w^ell believe, theii), that fuch men as Hermip- 
pus (apiicl Jofeph, adverf. Apionem), Apollonius, Jamblichu9, 
would carry their exaggerations to the higheft degrpe of extravagance 
on this fertile fubjedt. I'he chief fource of thefe fables, and of the 
fuppofed learning of the Magi, Chald«cans, Indians, &c. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
ill his caflttn expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con- 
quered by their patron ; they were foHcitous to perfuade their coun- 
trymen, that their an- efi.ors had learned their plulofophy from people 
whofe names tht^y luid never before heard ; and their owui vanity was 
flattered by having vifited, and familiarly known thofe fancied in- 
OnnSlors of mankind. Clearchus, Oneficritus, and Callifthenes, were 
fhe moft celebrated of thefe writers, of whom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, fays, AavOfiftvwo-i 5 e 

LXXiivjwv K»TK§ 0 (t)fAct/rcx, -ar^oiraTToyrEf. They ai'P mil- 

taken wdien they refer the Grecian difeoveries to tlie Barbarians.*' 
It was natural for the eaftern nations, when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the Greeks, to avail thcmfelves of Grecian 
authorit’cs, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fatiles of 
Berofus tlie Chaldaran, of Manetho the £g)'ptian, of Sanchonithon 
^he Phoenician. We except from this clafs of fahuhfls the .Jew, Jofe- 
phus, the antiquity of whole nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in fiirh company. Had Pythagoras or Tliales 
been acquainted with the Je^vilh religion, tliey w'ould have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity, tliaii thofe which it appears they en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras, funiamed I the preceptor of the eat 
Pericles, was the firll Grecian philofopher who faw, by the light of 
reafon, the natural and moral attributes of God, fo fiiblimely de-* 
feribed in the Pfalms of David. Yet it never was faid that Anaxa-. 
goras had feen the Pfalms, the Books of Mofes, or any part of the 
/acred writings ; and it may be remarked, that Jofephus himfelf, in his 
firft book (cont. Appion.), however zealous to prove, that the Greeka 
derived their knowledge from the Eaft, can cite no author in favomr 
jpf this opinion, who lived before the age of Alexander. 

c 3 
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CHAP, feveral yean in the andent kingdom of Egypt 
, ^ ■ \i^ch had been , long familiarly known ta the 
, ^ ' Grecian mapnen) and where the km of "Mnefar- 
chns onght pi^bably enjoy <the protei^on of many 
hereditairy inenda. hi that country *he “probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in arith- 
metic and geometry; he certainly learned maky 
tra^ons concerning the gods, and the human 
jroul; ’ but what particularly deferved his attennon 


** There" u a famous paflage inlTocrates’s panegyric of Bufiris, 
■wliich might feem to contradict what is faid in the preceding notep if 
we did not leiledt^ that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
ftidt adherence to hiltoricai truth. In fpe^ing of the ancient wif* 
dom and piety of the Egyptians^ and paiticularly of the facerdotal 
ordef) he Aiysp that he himfelf is not the firft who perceived and ac> 
knowledged their merit ; that many philofophers had done this before 
him, and particularly Pythagoras Samian. 'O? et^lkoixivog tig 
Aiyurrrovj xopt fmSvrng ti vgurog 

iig Tifg £XXev«; WOjtxiflrf, xal ra vrtft ret; dvtnct; re mi ru; ayir^iot; rxg 
SF roi; U^ig mfaFsrcfOF *rm ctX^/’JF iortiSeto’ftv^ h mi jutiSty avr^ 

iioi ravTOt ^uoy yiyvoiro Tei§x tup 6suVf yt tok w^^uvei; 

sx THruP iMTdiTce »p sviomi^fiariiif oTTsp avru Koti oi/vsffi. To^yjov yaif 
tvSo^iet Tu; awrrei; vvrtfGuTitVp un mi rut Pture^u; etvxpret; 

mOvfAtip avTU fiaGvret; npeu, mi ru; iSiov l^xv treuix; 

mnw iHEiF^ ev^pyFOjuwa? « ruv oiMiup iviiMt\ufifvttt4 ** Whq 
coming to Egypt, and being inftnidlcd by the pricfts bf that country, 
Srft Introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies,” (I 
tiave generaliled the eicprefiion ivarietg Ktu iyig-ux; ef roi; Ispoi;) 
ss ^f v^ich he was a careful obierver, thinking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favour on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby at leaft procure elteem among men, which sdfo hap- 
pens^ to him ; fqr he h far ecHp&d the glory of all other jflktleib- 
Idlers, that all the yo^g deiired to become his difciples, add the olci 
were better plea&d *fo fee their Tons in the company of Pythagbras, 
ihan engaged in the moil lucrative purfuits.” If what is faid in my 
account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be coniidered with atten* 
tion, this paflage \viU only ferve to confirm the bbTervatioiis In the 

" ‘ ‘ was 
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was, the fecm fjpcoholic writing of the priells, and chap. 
the fingular n^Ptitdtions and policy of the l^erdotal , . 

order, by which that body of ra^ had long be^ Olymp. 
enabled to govem prince and people his 

return froittvEgypt and the eaft, Pydiagoras found ^ 
his native country gov^ed, or ratlbier infulted^ by 
the artful and long - fortunate Pply^rates ; .a tytant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly eftab,l|lhed, tl]^, t^re 
remahifd no hopes of fubyerting it, and under whofe 
jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could neither 
difplay his talents, nor enjoy perfonal fecurity : he 
'therefore returned to European Greece, and again 
afiilted at the Olympic games j'where, being faluted 
by the then honoured name of Sophift, he modefily 
declined that diftin^ion for the humbler title of 
Philofopher; and when alked what he precifely 
meant by this new appellation, he is faid to have 
replied, “ That, in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic alfembly, fome men came, to cont^d for 
crowns and honours, others to fell their merchandife, 
and a third clafs merely to fee and examine every 
thing which palTed in that celebrated coijvention $ 
fo, on the grraiter theatre of the- world, while many 
ftruggled’ for the glory of a name, and tnany for 
the advantages of fortune ; a few, and but a few, 
ndther covetous of money, nor ambitious of fame, 
were, contented with beholding tl^e wonders of f 9 
magnificent a fpeftacle**.” This definition haa 
' c „ . * beeii 

> iVV ^ ^ 

Henodptus add Diodonia> ISiculus^ paiTim ; and Strabot ' 1. as* 

P- 48 a. , 

, ^5 Cicero (Tufc. Quseft. v. 3 .) has tranflated a paHage to this 
purpofe from Heraclides Fontlcus, the fcholar of Hato^ and 

c 4 " ' tih^ 
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CHAP, been often cited, becaufe it well agrees with the 
^ contemplative notions generally alcribed to the 
Pythagorean fchool ; but it will appear hr the .fe- 
quel, that the philolbphy of Pythagoras was of a 
more praflical kind, 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta 
and ipent a confiderable time in that capital, dili- 
gently ftudying the laws of Lycurgus, and ob- 
ferving the manners and genius of the bell go- 
verned, moft virtuous, and moft profpcrous of all 
the Grecian ftates. Here he beheld a conftitution 
of government (the wifdom of which had been long 
approved by experience) founded on a fyftem of 
education ; and combining, in his clear capacious 
mind, the Spartan laws and difeipline with a 
mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy, he framed 
that fublime plan of ’egiflation, which wjtfe to be 
far more extcnftvc than the inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus j and which, at firft fixing its root in a fmall 
fe£t at Crotona, was deftined, in twenty or thirty 
years, to diffufe its flourifhing branches over Italy 
and Sicily. 

Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
in his fortieth year, in the full vigour of mind and 
body His fame, doubtlefs, preceded him ; fince, 
whoever had honourably diflinguillied himfeJf in 
the general convention at Olympia, was fpeedily 


Cdufes of 
his autho- 
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the original paflagc of Heraclitus is ftill preferved in Jambiiv 
chus. 

Porphy, Jambli. Sc JulUm !• xXf 
Ariftoxen apud Jambl, 
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^'jiown and celebrated in the rcmoieft provinces of c H A'P. 
Greece. His perfonal acquaintances among the , i 

Italian*Greeks, whofe efteem, or rather refpedi:, he 
had acquired in that auguft aflenibly, would natu- 
rally be loud in his praifes ; and the manners of 
the age, in which men lived together in crowd.!, 
and enjoyed their paftimes, tranfafted their fe- 
rious bufinefs with undifguifed freedom, in temples 
and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 
his friends and admirers. \Tpon his arrival at Cro- hJs fupen- 
tona, he appeared -in the public places, difplaying *’*■ 
his dexterity in thofe exercifes and accomplifh- 
ments, which were the falliionable objefls of pur- 
fuit, and the principal fources of honour. His Ikill 
in mufic and medicine, I'cienccs which were far 
better underflood in his native country than in 
Magna Grascia, procured him particular regard ; 
nor can we hefitato to believe, that his mathema- 
tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad- 
niired by the Greek:; of Italy, who, having recently 
received the firft tincture of arts and fciences from 
the Ailatics, cultivated them with that ardour 
which novelty infpires ; and who feem hitherto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, in 
proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 
manners, by an acquaintance with their Eaftcm 
brethren. >■ 

Neither the voluptuoufnefs nor the refinement hu 
pf the inhabitants of Magna Graecia, were incom- "er of life, 
patible with the hopes and fears of the moft puerilq 
fuperftition ; and Pythagoras, who had feen and 
pxamined the rites and ceremonies employed by 

. remote 
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p P* nonote ludons, celebrated ifef thdr antiquity 
^ their Wfdoni, to wert thedifple^t)i%,;pr to giton 

the good-v^iiof du^ tovffible prot^^ra,* ‘tailed 
forth themboleibxi^ of &is powerfd^ yet dangers 
DUS in^rument of policy, to esccite refped for his 
peribny> and tevo^ce for his inftrufiions, He care- 
fully ^equ^ted, at an>> early hour, the temples of the 
gods h|s regular purifications and facrifices an<« 
^nounced fuperior fanfbity of charader ; his food 
vras of tho pureit kind, that no corporeal Rain 
might interrupt the fancied communication with his 
celeftial^ends; and he was clothed in the linen of 
Egypt, which formed the drefs ** of the facerdotal or- 
der in that native land of fuperftition, as well as of, 
the Athenian magifirates and nobles, in the early 
and pious times of their republic The refpeft 
exdted by fuch artifices (if we may degrade by .that 
name the means ufed to deceive men into their duty 
^and happinefs) was enhanced by the^high renown, 
the long <travels, the venerable afped, the hannor 
^ous voice, the anhnated and aSeding eloquence, 
iftiiehaiiipy of the Samian philofopher. His hearers fomedmes 
counted to two thoufand of the piincipsd citizens 
jn^nced pf Crotona ; ^ and the magiftrates of that republic 
&reQ:ed, foon after hi^arrival among them,' an ele- 
gant and Tpacious edmee, which was appropriated 
to die vir|id>us lefTons of this admired flranger, 
who pleafed thw tafte, and gratified their ftmCy, 
while he condemned their manners, and r<q}roach^ ' 
thdr vicea. Equally rapid and aftonifhing, !|in4 

Diodonu. O ThvcycU 

not 
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jRot more ^ilofokbii^^^ji^n -^dTantageous*' if we may CHAP. 

die .geni^i^ voice pf ^tiquity, ws^ the re« . . 

formation at.Crotona^in perfdiijs of every 

age, andvOf eidier feac^t^ this iingular mitn. The 
women ;^e their ornaments, and» refamed 
their modefty }' the youth prefeited didr duty to 
their pleafures j the old improved their undei^and- 
ing, and almoft negki&ed . to improve theh^ for- 
tunes. ‘ , j 

'‘Yet -this revolution of manners was not furely fo HU fchooL 
Inft^taneoua, us the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
jprefent it. The fame writers, who would thus 
• magnily the fame of Pythagoras, acknowledge, that 
foon after coming to Crotona, he chofe a feleft 
nundier of his moft affiduous difciples, and thofe 
phiefly perfons of weight in ‘the republic’, whofe 
temper, charaaer, and views, beft fuited his own, 

Thefe w^e . formed" into a diftina aflbciatitm or 
brotherhood, into which none were admitted Who 
.pofieiTed not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that hoitour. In order to confirm this aflbciation, 
as well as to obtcun the purpofes for which it had 
:been infiituted, Pythagoras employed the c)’pher, 
or iymbolic writing, and ot^r fecrets, which he 
;;had learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of 
the Eg^tian priefts : his fcholars were taught cer« 
min;.figns<or words, by which they might know 
each other ; they could correfpond, when feparated 
hyupii^ie* in an unknown charaaer; and Grangers 
of all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were pro- 
mifcuoufiy adnutfed into the fociety, afte|: under^ 

I going 
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going a due probation as to tlieir dilpoiltions and 
underftanding. In a few year?, three hundred men, 
all Pythagoreans, held the foverdgnty of Crqtona ; 
the influence of the new feft extended with rapidity 
over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily ; the difciplcs of Pythagoras were 
diifufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of the 
iligaean fea j and it feeined as if the fage of Samos, 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdained any 
particular oflice of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool of en- 
lightened ftatefmen, who might govern the world^ 
while they were themfelves governed by wifdoni 
and virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuadod, that the hap- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under wiiich they live ; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendency of de- 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand, and jealous 
tyranny on the other He preferred, ' therefore, 

A ftriking example of this appeared at rhat time in Sicily^ if we 
credit Jamblic hus, who places the reign of Phalaris, at Agrigentumy 
in the age of Pythagoras, The doubtful, or rather incredible, hil- 
tory of this tyrant, may be comprifed in few w^ords. His reign, of 
about fixtecn years, was diftinguifiied by intolerable atrocities. He 
burned liis enemies in a brazen bull ; and, as lull or cruelty happened 
to direct, fomellmes abufed, and fometimes eat, boy 6. Phalaris, to- 
gether with his mother and friends, (cquld fuch a rponfter have 
friends ?) were burned, by the long-injured Agrigentines, in his own 
bull. This is the abomlnabte tyrant, whofe fpurious letters furnilhed 
an opportunity for Dr. Bentley to difplay his profound erudition (fee 
his Differt. upon Phalaris), But that very learned man Teems not 
to fufpedl, that the popular hiftory of Phalaris is as Ipurious as his 
epiftles. It wa^ a common artifice among the Greek poets and 

oratory 
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to all governments, a moderate ariftocracy ; which c I^A P. 
feems, without exception, to have been the well- 
founded opinion of the greateft men of antiquity, 
fince, under the adminiftration of fenates, the re- 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained their higheft profperity and fplendour. 

Yet he was extremely averfe to arbitrary power. 


orators (fee, in vol. i. p. 367. the fpeech of Soficles the Corinihian}» 
to exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this we fhall find many 
examples in the following parts of tliis woik. This pratSlice begitn 
early; for Pindar fays, 

Tw rav^y 

rayra yariy. 

Ih'TH. i. kuX, 

Aiillotle mentions, To vi§i Xs'joufyo.t, the hcji“fay ahont Pha- 

laris, which Afpafius explains, O AfyETcti (JJayfty tov lunu 

vrcci^x Phalaris is faul to have eaten his own fon. In the fame chap- 
ter (c. V. 1.6. Ethic. Nicom.), fpeakmg of brutal pafilous, Au- 
ftotlc inftances Phalaris lomctimes devouritig boys, fometimes ullug 
them as the Inftrinnents of an ablurd vene-eal pleafure: Jlp^v; 
cc^^o^Knu'V otTO'-Tov r!5ov)iv The philofopher decs not fay, that he 
believes thefe monltrous fit51ions, any more than Ciceu, « IHe no- 
bilis taunis, quern crudelifliiiuis omnium lyrannorum Phalaris ^yV 
dmtur 1. jv. m Verrcin, c. 33 . Timeeus, the liiftcrian of Sicily, 
who was more likely than any other writer to bo well informed con- 
cerning the tranfa<n:ioiis in his own iflaiid, reprefents the ftoiy of 
Philaris’s bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. vcr. 3 , p, 47 . Po- 
lybius, indeed, attempts to refute Timseus, but I tUnk, as to the 
main point, with little fuccefs. Nor is it furprifing that this judicious 
WTiter ihould be carried along by the tonent. The republicans of 
Greece and Rome delighted iu blackening the characters of tyrants ; 
T^«yw5fcf)»TE<r Tuv w/uomra Ta?y T^owwy, xai tw aarbnay raiv 'crjaftwy ; 

exaggerating, after the maimer of tiageclians, the fiercenefs of their 
manners, and the impiety of their a 6 lions.^^ For this reafon, the ab- 
furd fi<£tions concerning Dionyfius of Syracufe, Alexander of Pherae, 
&c. are related by many rcfpccStable wiiters. For this reafon Hicro-* 
nymus Was deferibed in the blackefl colours, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
1 . vii. p. lo. And for this reafon the enormous cruelties pf Phalaris, 
which no nation, arid far Icfs the Sicilians in that age, could have to^ 
lerated, receive countenance from fome of the higheft authorities of 
antiquity. 
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CHAP, whatever ihape it might. aiTume f.aiul the mam'aiii!i • 
. , o£ his inftitudon to preroot oppreilion in the 

‘magiftrates ami'licentioufnefsi in, die^jipdople. , The 
dead letter^oiFi'.the law could never^ he thdt^t, ef« 
fed that^lhlutaiypurpofe, until men were fo trained < 
by education and difcipling, as to yegard the great 
dud^'of life as its molt agreeable am^fement, and 
to omfider the efte^ of their Mlowlcitizens, and 
their own, as the chief fource of their enjoyment. 
Magiftrate^, idius formed, would commwd a wiU 
ing- obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna 
Grsecia muil foon atttun the moft perfed date of 
which^iolitical fociety is fufceptible. < . 

Morality. To explain at large the fydem of Pythagoras, 
wotdd be to write a treadfe of fublime, yet praQj* 
cal morality, fince his conclufions are ftridly' 
founded on the nature of man. Befides the propen^ . 
lides common to ns with inferior natures, and b&'«» 
luies the felfilh and artificial pallions of avance and 
ambidon,- he found in the human bread the feeds of 
nobler faculdes, fitted to yield an inctnnparably 
more durable, more perfeft,and more certain grad> 
ficadmu The' cluef happinefs of the mind mud be 
fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intelle&ual and 
mo^ pleafure. Our reflex thoughts are ever, and 
indma^ly prefent with us; and although the budle 
eadei^ bb^Hs, and the, tumult of paffion may 
fometj^i^ (fivert thdr Current, they can never ex- 
hand dieir fource. The rejSefdpns bn our own 
, condud vdB: be continually occurrit^ ' to our dincy, 
whatever ^|[tte'’'\ve j^y tafeb i^.<^|^e'them ; n<»4.* 
cw voluptuous enjoyment, or ambidous aSdvity, 

ever 
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ever fo totally occupy tfee mind of a Perlian fatrap, CHAP, 
or a Gredap demago^W) but that thdr jtrinc^l , ^ , 
happing qi;^ whole of life, 

muA oKi^' depend.^ upon .their contdmplations 
of the paft; land t^n their hopes and about 
futurity. ' To fti^ngthen this great ground>work 
of morality,' Pythagoras employed the whole fqrce 
of education and habit.. Rules were laid down, 
to which the members of his refpe£ted> order 
boimd themfelves to conform, and from which 
none could fwerve, without exclufion from* a fo* 
ciety of which they proved themfelves unworthy. 

The different periods of life had each its s^ipropri- 
ated employment. The youth were carefolly m- 
llpided in the gymnaftic exercifes, in Hterature **, 
and in fcience, and efpecially in the laws and con* 
ftitution of their country. Their time was -fis di- ' 
v^rlified by fuccellive ftudy, exercife, and repofe, 
that no Idfure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous pafllons ; and it was 'an important 
maxim of Pythagorean fchool, that hiany things 


^ $0 I have (reflated Ev roig aJf^otg 

of Ariftoxezu^ apud Stobaeum^ Serm. The learned reader will 
perceive, that t comprehend under the name of youth, the two dif- 
ferent perioda of life, or t^hich the Greeks denoted by the 

words TTttt^.^aiidjyfio^ykraof, boy, and youi^ man. 1 .have, done this, 
becaufe it wis not the intention of Ariiloxenus," to Iky that the young 
men weit 'to be employed in literature and fcience, or that' 

the boys w^ to he kept ignorant of the laws and condhption. The ,;' 
rules of the Pythagpre^ fchool, and the laws of Lycurgus, o^ken ex^ , 
phiin eachoiher. See voLi. p. lap, & feqq. It may be worthy 
remark, thit'^Jea^^J^qiisHoo^u has borrowed whatji ratkmal and 
praAical In his education Srom thefe two i(nuxe«, as . 

illullmed by traft on 


were 
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CHAP, were beft learned late *®, efpecially love; from 
which, if poffible, the youth Ihould be reftrained 
till their twentieth year, and after that period-lhould 
I'arely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion, always hurtful to the weak, and which, when 
intemperately indulged, enfeebled the moil vigorous. 
He required in thofe who^ had attained the age of 
manhood, that they fhould no longer live for them- 
felves, but for tlio buhnefs of the community of 
which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in the duties of public 
fpirit and patriotifm ; in the laborious or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen, the billorj" of their generous 
exploits ; and from beholding all around them, the 
happy effects of then probity, beneficence, and 
fortitude. • 

Rules for ^he Pythagoreans were ffridly enjoined, as their 
the eou- earlieft and , lateff v/ork, to review the adions of 
d” Jiles!”* permitted, of many preceding 

days. In the morning they<(fepaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts ; and 
after there converfing with themfelves, joined in 
the converfalion of their friends, with whom they 
affembled, in fmall companies, to an early and fru- 
gal meal, difeuffed different fubjeds of philolbphy 
or politics, regulated their condud for the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual ftrength md encourage- 

Ariiloxen. apud Stobaeum> Serm. Ixix. This Is the great prin- 
ciple of Uoufleau in hia Kmiie, The pallage of Ariftoxenus concenw 
ing bvc, is almofi litei-alfy tranllated in that ingenious but fanc^Ebl 
'^ork* 


ment 
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tnent acquired ui >f^ feleft' fociety, prmared for chap. 
the tuRiuli^^w'’ l^ulUe , of the worlds, aoif ' the con- 

TTie "evening 'wasTjpentas ' 
the moiy%, with iihis difference, that they, then 
indulged in the ihod^te ufe of flelh and wine, 
fix)m vjfiich they rigidly abftained during the day; 
and the whole concluded with that felf'exaihination 
which was the fundamental maxim of the Pythaeo. 
rean fchool.' 

To OTter more fully into the principles of this viuchco. 
affociatiOn, would be repeating what has been for- inclde with 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 

It is fuflicient barely to mention, that, like the le- i»ycurgvis* 
gillatOr of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
relpe£): for age ; that, like him, he railed the weaker 
lex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroully kept in all other countries of Greece ; 
that he enured his difciples to temperance and fo, 
briety through thefome means employedby Lycmgus; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigour of body as the main prmciple and fpring 
of mental energy; that the probationary lilence 
of the Pythagoreans, which creduh'ty has , fo much 
®^SSei^ted, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recolle&ed behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who 
prized higher; the caution of lilence than the readi- 
nefs^^ bf ^fech}^ and that. the intimacy'of the, 

Spartari ^d iP^hagorean friendlhips, and a lm bft 
the conm^ity of ^ds, naturally flowed firom the" 
general fjAit add genius of their refpeijiyds fyf, 
terns'*: fotfi^ the rules of the Pytliagor^ order 

* Pint in Lyeuig. «4 5^^ j, ■“ 

VOl. IJ. 


were 
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CHAP, were little more! than a tfMxfcript' of the Spartan 
. ^ . Jaws, as thefei laws themfelves were only a refine-^ 
ment on the generous and nianly inftitutions“of fSe 
heroic ages®*. y 

Origin of Ih the hiftory of a man who entertained fuch 
thefiaions juft notions of human life, as did the founder of the 
Jng'i^tha- Pythagorean feft, we may at once rejeft, as fa- 
goras. bulous, the tales related by the vain, l3dng Greeks, 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 
.their nation fecms to have loft the love of truth 
along with its liberty, as well as the ridiculous 
wonders of the later Platonifts, thofe contemplative 
vifionaries, who, during the firft centuries of the 
Chriftian oera, degraded ancient philofophers, by 
deferibing tbeir adive and ufeful lives, as if they 
had refemblcd their own fchohftic tranquillity. 
Yet, after all, fliould thcleaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean ord<^r ftill feem incredible, it 
need only be obferved, that modern hiftory, and 
even our own obfervation, may have made us ac- 
quainted with orders of another kind, of which the 
rules are more difficult to be obferved than t 
of the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreafes 
and ungenerous to fuppofe, that what our own ex- 
perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 
fpirit of fuperftition, could not in a happier age, 
be efleded by the love of glory, of virtue, and of 
manldnd. 

War be- : The concurring teftimony of hiftorians affures 
us, that the fchpol of Pythagoras had flourilhed 
SytetM. a)^ve forty years, to the imfpeakable benefit of 

Plodor. !. xii. p. 77, &c. 

Magna 
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Magna Graeda^ w^n a w'ar arpfe betweea Crotona chap. 
and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever contemp- . ^ 

tuoufly*.reje£ted the Pythagorean Inflitutions. , . The 
city of Sybaris >ras founded (as above mentioned) 
by the Achseans, on the confluence of the river Sy- 
baris, from which the dty derives its name,, and 
the winding ftream of Crathis, which defcends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the foil, 
the, happy temperature of the climate, the refources 
of fifliing, navigation, manufaftures, and commerce, 
confpired, with the falutary eflfeflis of the Achaean 
laws, wonderfully to augment, in the courfe of two 
centuries, the flrength and populoufnefs of Sybaris, 
which was furrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty-five fubordinate cities, and, 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred thoufand 
men into the field Riches and luxury proved Syba- 
fatal to the Sybarites, whofe eflFeminacy pafied into 
a proverb which has been tranfmitted to modem Milo the 
times. In a decifive battle, they were defeated by 
the citizens of Crotona under the command of oiymp. 
Milo, a favourite difciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
viftories 

But the deftru£tion of Sybaris was almoft alike fa- in 

tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that Cr 
city, intoxicated with profperity, and infiigated by 
the artful and .ambitious Cylon, whofe turbulent 

jStrabp, L vi. p. 263. Diodor* ibid 

Athettseud, 1. Jcii, p.jiS. 

Straboy ibid. Paulanias^ L vi* p* 369. 
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ti 


s& fecoMft<£i£ 

’tic^r'^gd^emtnOTt!,'' tliey fec^etly’ 
thl& TOagiitr^s,' attacked theitt'.^Mift^^:^* i!h the 
feij^e^hbufe^' ptiit many to deat^^rati’ '3n^* the 
thear' country. ' Pythagoras,* Ifithfetf didd 
fc^:^€Srv^ds, in extreme' old-age, it 

M '‘Xu^ia »“. His difcipleS ire«' fdat 
bwr Maghi Graeda, and particularly Sicily/ m 
at the’ time of the ‘Carthaginian iri^iod;' wai^- 
vfs^edtby men who had' imbibed’thfe lublime ’ipirit 
of'di^ir illultnous maftef. ' 1 * *'! “ ' 

' '"^lon, who, eleveh years before that'evratf^had 
tndvmted the th^ke of Syracufe/ was ehtirfed^ by 
th$ uh^mous fuffrage of his fubjefl[^ glo- 
nbus, though often prollituted' appelladdtf^ of 
‘PirtHbrtrf his country’*. The mildnefsbf Hisgo* 
'.y^ihbnt' reftored the felicity of the"!ierdb ages, 
equitable inllitutions hid tnuch 'afihdty 
bbferved)' ■with the political fyftem' of r^- 
This Virtuous prince had bemrated an 
n^e With Theron, King of Agri^thm,' 



to^We' dffifflifed fecurity and happmfefs^veit'^tfiie 
wl^ iflarfdi the imnlehfe 

tha^e*x^ beheld off theittorih^‘<3i^; ‘'^^l^ 

. '• ■ytb 

^‘'^liiis. Var.^EBfi.-LxuL c.xzxvU. Plut. in TlmoL " ' 
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not abfolutely of .naval ftrength^ the Sici- chap' 

liana had j^hing by which they could oppolh ^ 
fleet of twp thoqfand gallies. ^^he enemy landed 
without oppofidon in^the fpadous harbour, or ra- 
ther jbay, of Fanormus, whofe name may be ItiU 
recoignized in the n^odem capital Palermo, where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moll 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
,by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and ex^eri- 
’ enced leader, ITie liift care of this general *was 
to fortify two camps ; the one deftined for his fleet, 
which, accordmg to the pra6dce of that age, was 
drawn on ihore; the other intended as a fafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiege of Himera. Theron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
until his fon-in-law, the interpid Gelon, Ihould ar- 
rive to his afliflance at the head of an army of fifty 
thou&nd foot and five thoufand horfe. While 
this numerous army advanced by rapid marches, 
towards Himora, they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and made ten thoufand prifoners. 

But what appeared a Hill more important booty to 
the d^cemment of Oelon, they feized a meflenger 
from Sclinus, a city in the neighbourhood of Agri- 
gentum, which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a* letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 

.that tbs Selinuntines would not fail to fend the c|t- 
valry 'deniat^ed from them at the appointed time, 
which was likevdfe particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difcovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not lAore 

n 3 daiing 
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CHAP, daring than fuccefsful. He commanded a chofeit 
body of troops to advance in the nigh f towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and by day-bre^ to prefent 
themfelves to Hamilcar, as ^is Selinuntirie auxi- 
liaries ; and when admitted by this artifice, within 
the rampart, to afikffinate the general and fet fire 
to the fleet 

It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar 
offeifpd a folenm facrifice to die cruel divinity of 
Ca^n’age, who delighted in human vi£tims. While 
he performed this abominable rite, the foldiers 
furrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy filcnce of 
their deteflcd fupcrftition, with which their minds 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be- 
ing admitted without fufpicion, thus found no dif- 
ficulty to execute their audacious defign. Ha- 
railcar, while he facrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to his blood-thirfiy God, was himfclf 
difpatched with a dagger ; and, next moment, 
the Carthaginian fiiips were in a blaze. A chain 
of Sicilian centinels, polled on the neighbour- 
ing eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which, in order fully 
to avail himfelf, that gallant commander imme- 
diately conduced the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian aimy, w'hile it was yet agitated 
by (urpnfo and terror at the fudden conflagration. 
The furious onfet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
havoc among the ajfloniflied Barbarians,^ who reco- 
vering, however, their faculties, began to defend 

Diodor. 1 . ix. fedl. 25. & Ibq. Polygcn. I. i. c. xxvii. 
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themfelyies with . vigour j when the melancholy chap, 
tidings, that their Ihips were all burnt, and their . ^ ^ 
general llain, drove them to dilpair And 
Gelon commanded his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy, who, though defeated, ftill feemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, thit 
an hundred and fifty thoufand perilhed in the battle, 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi- 
nence, where they could not long maintain them- 
felves, for want of water and provifions. In the 
language of an ancient hiftorian, all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gclon diftributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor- 
tion to the contingents of troops which they had 
refpedivcly raifed for this memorable fervice. The 
greater part falling to the lliare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capitals”, whofe magnificent mo- 
numents, Hill confpicuous in their ruins, are fup- 
pofed, with great probability, to be produftions of 
Carthaginian labour. 

The melancholy tidings alTefted Carthage with Treaty of 
conftertiaiion and defpair. The inhabitants of that _ 

city, ever lhamefully dcprelTed by bad fortune in lou and 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by 
the deceitful gifts of profperity, dreaded every 
moment. to behold the viflorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity, their ambaf- 
fadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilities 
on any terms the vidlorious Greeks might .^ink 








TUEj^mo^t: ,PIJ, 


i-i.'";’’;'** i,’,' v-jf^iTvt ^^f•!i'tt■\\ - , -£ 

®OT; i 

^id two thou^d,. ^f^t^Jyer^ ^ 

t6*^e difinbu^ed among the Cfties of Sici|^*^^^ ^; 
h^d mciirred trouble and expiree by the 
th‘i^ likiceforth abftained from the. abomihwie 
plaice of infuldng the gods by human Yidiio^ ; 

t^ht^' erefted two temples, one in Carth||B^ 
apotbtsej in Syracufe, to preferve the m^oiy,«f.. 
the wafl andithe articles of the peace \ ■ ■• ' , 

Olymp * honourable treaty was a prelude to that ftill,, 

I'Tvriii * niO^ 'jamouSj concluded thirty years .afterwm:^.^ 
A-C.449* the Athenians and Perfians. . Jt m^hed , 

a.ji^dn fuperior to its enemies not only, it^ yar.^ 
loiiff‘but.m humanity, and conferred mor^ .true * 
^lory than could be acquired by the moft Iplendid 
feries' of viftories. It might be expeded^ how- - 
ey^, and feems much to have bee^ delired* -t^at a . 
:q)^ple to adyantageoully dillinguiihed as were &e* 
during , that age in arts and arms ^ a . 

C. repelled, defeated, and difgraced the mpft 

p^^oiousjmd powerful nations, and who were alUje 
jilQi^jted.by ^biriop and revehge, to.the. atta^- 
ni^l:*A%f dillaht conqueft, ihould ^ve, umted 
thS^^^orts apunfl: the enemies whp, ftill - - 

w^ir % theni, ^d, advancing m a r^pidJ<^(^of;? 
vid^;^^ haW ^ffuled, along with th^. dond^^ . 
th{|? 'ittahnere, ' ^owledge, wd * civility over %e 


I* Drador, Si^.‘ ibid. 


^em 
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eaftera ‘But’** Various ‘‘eyents ai^d ’aufes, chaf 

which we ^afl'1)£W oc^o)i afterward^ toj^lain, ^ ^ ' 
tended to detkcli"th^' cotbbiea' o!f Magna Grascia 
fromtheinterei^'of the mother*eoimtiya as well ae^ 
to difqnite the two molt power/ul republics of that ^ 
country by inteftine difcord. 

■'^jjTiile the fortune of Athens raifcd her to fuch 
power afe' threatened die liberty of Sicily and 
Greece* the Kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented themfelves with the humbler glory of 
eihbellilhing their capitals with barbaric fpoils* and 
producing thofc wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verrcs, were efteemed among the 
moft prcdous monuments of antiquity’*. The 
golden^medals of Gclon, Hill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty juftify the glowing expreffions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon Decay ot 
caufe to lament their infurreftion againft their 
maturates, and their dereliction of the difcipline cf and de. 
Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated 
fuperior numbers, who had furniilied fo many thago- 
viftors in the Olympic contell, and whofe country ’***“• 
was diltinguifhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppolition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit- 
ants proceeded from an eifed; of the climate, were . 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sa^, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
men, by the Locrians and Rhegians,/. 

' Cicero in Venreniv paflim. 

Mem. de TrevottXs l*an 17 iff p. X449* 
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CHAP, whofe forces were far lefs numerous* The other 
. , Greek cities of Italy, which are faid to have imi- 

tated the fatal example of Crotona, were eharafled 
by wars againft each other, or againll their barba- 
rous neighbours. In confequence of thefq misfor- 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their cre- 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zalcucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firft in Locri, the fccond in Thurium, 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps, were loo perfc£t for ilie condition 
of the times. In lefs than forty years a new perfe- 
cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Polybius, the confu- 
fion and mifery of that once happy countr]^.’’. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Glory of Athens. — Military Succcfs of the Confc^ 
derates. — Athens rebuilt and fortified. — Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours. — The Confederates 
take Byzantium. — Conf piracy of Paufanias. — 
Banijhment of Thcmifoclcs.— Virtue of Arif ides, 

’—Cinion affimcs the Command. — Hts illufrious 
Merits and St/ccef. — Revolt of Egypt. — IVar in 
Cyprus. — Peace with Perfta. — Domcfic Tranf- 
adtions of Greece. — The Athenian Greatnefs. — 

Envy of Sparta, Thebes, and Ary^vs. — Earth- 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the ELlots. — War 
between the F Hans and Pifans. — The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian .h/pircr. — Prfenfens in Ar- 
galis. — Revolt HI J'aotia . — Truce of ThirtyTears. 

— Charabler of Pic.rles. — Subjeblion of the Athe- 
nian Allies and Colonies. — Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

T^ROM the battles of Mycale and Platea, to the c H A p, 
memorable war of Pcloponnefus, elapfed half ^ 
a century, the moil: illuftrious in the Grecian an- 
nals. A lingle republic, one of fixtecn Hates, vvhofe of Athens; 
united pofleflions hardly equalled the extent of 
Scotland, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an ofien- 
five war againil the Perfian empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, pro- 

fecuted 
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c H A fecuted this ex|i^ni^aarjr entejprife t^b^un^ra-» 
^ y j. |»ed faccels i^.at tength, granHng fuijh conditions 
’* of peace as 'the pride of vidoiy may di(9:^te, and 
the weight of accumulated difa^ers condefcend to 
m aimt; foUcit or accept. In that_,narrow fpace of d^e the 
fame republic ere£ted» on the feeble bails bf her 
fcanty population and diminutive territory, a tpighty 
mafs of empire j eftabliihed and confirmed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
^adc coaft, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bof- 
piiorus; took poffeffion of forty intermediate 
idands *, together with the important ftraits which 
join the Euxine and the iEga:an ; conquered and co. 
Ionized the winding Ihorcs of Macedon and Thrace ; 
commanded the coaft of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefus Taurica, or Crim Tartary j 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced teirors of her fleet", proteded againfl 
fic/r injullice and violence, but at the fame tjme 
converted to the purpofts of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afla, had 
at various times eflabliihed in thofe i emote regions' 
Our wonder will be juflly encreafed, if we confider 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant fevages or effeminate flaves, but over 
mdn who had the fame language and laws, thefatjpie 

* Sevml of thefe iHands had been formerly conquered by A(lu$nl^n 
comtnandeiBs particularly Miltiadcs, as we have relRtfed abbve ; but 
having rebelled againft the fevere government of Atbeiii» 

finally fubdtied by Penclei. 

* piut. in Pencte. * Straboi Geo^pph. I 

blood 
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blood and lin^^^the fame arts and arms, in ihort, 
every thing dbmmon with the vifliors but thaar^au- 
d&dty and fortune. 

But it is^the peculiar glory of the Athenians that, 
duriilg th^ rapid career of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thufiaim, the arts which adorn alike war and 
peace, and improved thofe decorations of polilhed 
life jinto fuch perfection as few nations have at- 
tenipted to imitate, and none afpired to furpafs. 
During the adminiftration of ^ a fingle man, more 
works of elegance and fplendour, more magnificent 
temples, theatres, porticoes, and gymnafia were 
ereded udthin the walls of Athens, than could be 
laifed during many centuries in Rome, though 
miftrefs of the world, by the wealth and labour of 
tributary provinces *. In the fame period of time 
fculpture attained a fublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but defeend and 
degenerate; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to feveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the fingle lifetime of Pericles, tliofe ingllimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, apd philofophy *, 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
portl|>n of mankind hath invariably regarded as the 
beft ftandards, not merely of compofition and flyle. 


CHAP. 



in art«; 


♦ ia Perick, 

* P«ricks may be egniidered as the contemporary of Socrates^ So« 
phocteh Eurij^d^f Thucydides^ fince^ although he died befW 
them piagde» thefe and other great men flouidhed during his 
admimimtiom 

^ J but 
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CHAP, but of tafte and reafon. The name , of Greek 

XIT 

feeraed thenceforth to be loft into that of Athenian ; 
Athenian writers are our fureft and almoft only 
guides in relating the lubfequcnt tranfadions of the 
whole nation ® ; and from them we learn what is 
yet the moft extraordinary circumftance refpe£ling 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built on 
fuch ftable foundations, and reared with fuch art 
and Ikill, as might have long defied the hoftile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfia, confederate in arms 
and refentment, if various caufes, which human 
prudence could neither forefee nor prevent, had 
not ftiaken its unnnefs, and precipitated its down- 
fa!^ 

Such is the fubjeft which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters ; a fub- 
jecl worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigour of an hiftoran : but, if he truly de- 
ferves that rcfpccted name, he will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amule the fancy by general dc- 
feription, than to explaiti, with precifion and per- 
fpicuity, the various traul'aclions of this intcrefting 
and fplcndid theme ; to give the reader a fu4 and 
diftinct view of the complicated matter which it 
involves ; and to remove every adventitious cir- 
cumftaiice that might diftracl: or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as adronomers, in viewing the fun, are cmreful 
to ward off its furrounding fplendour. 


* I ippan Thucydides and Xenophon, together with the Athenian 
oiatcW'., philofophers, and poets. * 

’ Thucydld. 1. vii. Sc viii. paffim. 
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The military faccefs of the Athenians * (which chap. 
naturally forms the firft branch of the fubjefl;, be- ^ 
cadfe it mot only fupplicd the materials of future Military 
improvements, but awakened that energy requi- 
fite to cultivate and complete them) includes three 
feparate aftions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and cunfpired to the fame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
caiioning fome cenfufion of ideas, alike dcfcruclive 
of the pleafurc and of the ufc of hiflory. While 
we endeavour to keep each fedcs of events un- 
broken and diftinft, we mull be cartful to point 
out its influence on the fimultaueous or I'uccecdiug 
tranfaftions cf the times, that our relation may be 
at once fatisfadory and faithful. In fuch a delinca- Divifionof 
tion the trophies of thePcjfian war jullly claim 
the firft and moft confpicuous place ; the hoftile ^ 
animofity of rival ftates, which continually envied 
and oppofed, but ior I’cafons that will be fully 
explained, could neither prevent uor retard the 
growing fuperiority of Athens, fliall occupy the 
middle of the pidure ; and w'e fiiall throw into the 
back Jfcound the fuccelfivc ufurpations of that for- 
tunate; republic over her allies, colonies, and neigh- 
bours. 


** The chief materials for this portion of hiftor/ confift in the firft 
and fccond books of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio- 
dorus Siculus; Plutaich’s livtjs of Tliemiflocles, Ariftides, Clmon^ 
Pericles; Paufanias’s Defeription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 
Hiilory ; fcattered fails are fupplicd by other uncier.t wTiteiiS^ whofe 
vrorks will be carefully cited. 
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The coihmppi'i 
inen^e . 


ig imiuo 

»»»ci«Mps; , i^^ui-vca V* <iiuiuyji«.Jj : ««y-*v*M»6d5 plUi 

Athe- h^js^ liprilta'a^ cdmedertcy qiP^GifeaCs, 
by the decifiVe viSories K$taea 
oiyi^. akd l^yc&tc. ' Alter thefe menfjorable, evenfe|Tt was 
ixxv; a.v care of theA.^eniaris to bring h(We their 

wives^ children, and moft valuable effeas from the 
^^es of !^gina and Salami. In the latter iflsmd 
mey celebrated their good fortune by a naticmil fo* 
mmmty« ‘ Tlie fublime Sophocles joined in the 
chm^ of boys which danced in cxultatipn, around 
me Barbarian fpoils * ; the valour of his predecei^r, 
^fchylus, had contributed to the victories by which 
fhey were obtained ; and his ri\^l, the ten^r Eu^ 
r^ides was born in the ifle of* Salamis *% on that 
imj)ortant day, which proved .alike glorious to 
Greece, apd fatal to Perfia. - But an attention to 
domeftic concern| prevented not the Athenians from 
pufliing the war with vigour, though deferred by 
the Spartans and other Peloponnefians, who failed 
home before winter. The Afiatic colonies, ani- 
mated by the recent recovery of freedom, fetpnded 
the 'Athenian ardour; .and the confederati^hav- 
ir^ fuccefsfully infefted the territories of tlie^reat 
.1^ > befieged and took the rich city of Seftos in 
'herfonefus of Jhrace, the only p|ace' of 
^^h; which adhered to the Perfian intereft in 
tl^' fertile peninfnla V , ' , 



® AthWseus^ 1. u Vitae EurlpidL 

Herjodpt* L ix» c* evi* Diodon Lxu , 

During 
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During thuwo folloi^g yeaw the war !an- chap. 
guiflied abroad,. Vhile^,the ^fyraptbms .qif jc^oufy ^ ^ 

clifqprf, ;* which had already appeared in ^Xe* Athens 
paradon of the ;^thenian Spartan fleets, broke «i»uiitand 
’Out .wijh. more virulence at home. The Athe- oiy^jv 
mans ^gaii the laborious talk of rebuilding , their ixxv.3,4. 
ruined city, which the Perfian fpoils might 'contri- 
bute ltd enrich -with uncommon .magniiicence» and 
which an acquaintance gained in the cpujrfe of 
the'^war, with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Doric architefture, might enable them to adpm 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplaycd in Europe. But the weighty ad- 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to fufpend 
this noble undertaking, and engaged them, inftead 
of decorating their capital with temples, theatres, 
and gymnafu, to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
- and -XoHdity as might thenceforth bid defiance to ^ 
every enemy, whether foreign or domeftic. In an 
age when the art of attack was fo rude and imper- 
feci;, that the fmalleft fortrefs formed an objeft of 
importance, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The mea- Jcaioufyof 
fure Ji|hs fcarcely determined when an embafly ar- 
rived from Sparta, remonftrating againft a defign 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofe who 
owed' flirif, fafety to the weaknels of th^ cities. 

If tHe breeks,” it was faid, “ had poflTdfed any 
town of impregnable ftrength, they muft halve 
found it impoffible to expel the Barbarians Bom 
VOL,. Us ; Bisir 
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CHAP, their country. The Athenians therefore, who had 
^ hitherto fo generouifly- maintained the caufe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to defift from raifipg 
walls and fortifications, but even to interrupt a fimi« 
lar defign in any republic beyond the ifthmus ; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fulficient to afford, in time 
of danger, a fecure refuge to the whole Crecian 
name.” 

difcr.-r'f Thcmiftoclcs cafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
J hatred concealed under this fpecious mafk of pub- 
uc Utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred, who gave audience to foreign 
• ambaffadors, declared that Athens would adopt no 

meafure inconfifient with the public intereft, and 
pronufed fpcedily to fend an embaffy, in their turn, 
which fhould remove all groundlefs apprehenfions 
entert^ed on that fubjeft. The I.accdaemonians 
having returned with this temporifing anfwer, The- 
miftocles vras immediately difpaiched to Sparta, 
and expected, as he had previoufly concerted mat- 
ters with his country'men to be followed, at a 
proper time, by Ariftides, the moft refpefted cha- 
mber of his agej and by Lificles, an able ora- 
tor in the fenate and afiembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only Haves, profelfed artificers, and the 
poorer ciafTes of citizens, but magiflratcs of the 

Idem ibid. & in Thetnift. Lyfiu Orat. Funeb. k cont. Akib. 

firfi 
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firft rank, the venerable fathers of the repubiic, CHAP, 
wrought with their own han(^, arid with unc^ng . j. 
induftry.* The feeble efforts of women and chil- 
dren contributed to the ufeful labour. The moll 
fuperftiitious of men neglected their accullomed fo- 
lemnities, and no longer aclmowledged the dillinc- 
tion of days or feafons : nor did even the lilent tran- 
quillity of night abate the ardour of their diligence. 

The jruins o^ their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials : no edifice was fpared, 
public or private, facred or profane ; the rude fculp- 
ture of ancient temples, even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceftors, were confounded in the common 
mafs : and, at the diftance of near a century, the 
fingular appearance of the wall, corapofed of Hones 
rough and unpolilhed, of various colours and un- 
equal fize, atfefted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conftrudted ' 

Themillocles had hitherto, under various pre- and it', 
tences, avoided declaring his coinmifiion before the 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by wsad-*'^ 
fume of the magiftrates who began to fufpeft his 
filence, he Hill alleged the abfence of his col- 
leagues as a fulEcicnt reafon for delay. But a 
company of travellers, who had recently vifited 
Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary works 
carrying on in that city. This information, ^d the 
refentment of thp Spartans which it occafioned, mull 
have difconcerted a man who poffeffed lefs cool 


l^^cydid. Li. c. Ixxxix. & feqq. 
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CHAP, bolduefs than the commander at Salamis and Aite- 
Stit* Themfftocles,'%ith^ii^^dref8 eon- 
g^ial to. his’ chai^SQieit affeit^, That Jl;:,»was^ ftn- 
woilSiy ' the' gravity of Sparta to regird ihe vague 
rutboUrs of obfcure men; and that, before ‘lightly 
fufpe£Hiig the approved fidelity of their , allies, (he 
ought to beftow fome pains in difeovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced, it is faid, 
'.fjy feafonable bribes to the moft popular of the 
■^phori ; fo that the Spartans, deluded or Corrupted, 
kgreed fo difpatch a fecond embafiy to Athens, 
coijfifting of fome of their moft refpeftable citizens. 
Thefe men had no fooncr arrived at their deftina- 
tion, than they were taken into cuftody, as pledges 
'/or ■ the fafe return of Themiftocles ■ and his col- 
leagues, who by this time had brought him the 
welcome news, that the walls were completed. 
The Athenian ambaffadors were now prepared to 
throw off the malk. They appeared in the’Lace- 
dazmonian affetnbly ; and Themiftocles, fpeakitig 
for the reft, declared, that his countrymen needed 
not to learn from their confiderates, what xheafures 
were honourable to themfcives, and beneficial to 
the common caufe ; that, by his advice,, they had 
'firmly defended thdr- city againft thfe' alTaults, of 
opi^ enemies and jealous friends ; and that,' if Splita 
;<mfi^amed any refCntment of this meafure^' which 
*ihs evidently not lefs conducive t 0 tbe piib& iq- 
te^eft, than, perhaps, difpleafing to |niiirate> ambi- 
tirni, her anger would be equally;qilj|«ft|^lidl l^pb. 
tent, fince her own citizens muft reifiain a| hdfi^es 
at Athens fill his colleagues imd lfimi^jfjdto&ld be 

xdlored 
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.s . ' ' 

reftored in &feiy to their country’**,. Whatever chap. 
fecret indUgniaHipa thfeii 5 ?eedh mighr the ^ 

Sfjartsms. thought proper to, difguifey their^ ^mo«' 
fity. They allowed the amballadors to return home ; 
but the pondudl of Themiftocles laid the ibunda- 
tion of that relentlefs hatred with which he was 
perfecuted by Sparta, whole intrigues engaged all 
Greece, not excepting Athens herfelf, in the ,de- 
Itrudtion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent fer<ices, before they were interrupted by, this 
ftorm" of perfecution, aggravates the fliame of 
his country, and difplays more fully her fignal 
ingratitude 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themifto- 
was fmall, narrow, and inconveinent. To fupply 
its defeds, Themiftocles, even before the Perfian 
invafion, had recommended the Piraeus, a place bcxv.4. 
five miles diftant from the citadel, fumilhed with 

* V "V 

three natural bafons, which, if properly fortified, 
might form a far more commodious and fecure 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid, and' the walls began to rife, when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians inteirupted the un- 
. dertaking. . Having in the preceding year fortified 
the chy .Themiftocles thought the prefent a proper 
time"- Ibo, finilh the new harbour His uddrefs, 

■ his e^piuence, and his bribes, were fcafon^bly ap- 
pli^ divert the refentraent of Sparja, wlu), 

. thot^, thenceforth lefs jealous of the naval than 
mifitary power- of her rivalj threatened, on this^oc* 

Plut toj. ** Diodor. l..xi. p. 437* , 

ThpcydiA 1. 1 Cv ' PIpt.ia 'Phemift’. 

a 3 , ' cafion. 
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CHAP, cafion, to enter Atdca with an armed force. But 
the artful Athenian found means^b convince the 
Spartans and their allies, that the conftruflion of a 
ftrong and capacious harbour was a matter elTen- 
tially requifite to the common intereft of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. I’he^ work, meantime, was car- 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and adlivity, 
and, in lefs than a twelvemonth, brought to fuch a 
profperous conclulion as could fcarcely be credited, 
but on the teftimony of a contemporary -hiftorian 
of the moft approved diligence and fidelity The 
new walls were fufficicntly broad to admit two car- 
riages abreall ; the Hones compofing them were of 
an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by bars of iron, 
which were faftened by melted lead. The Piraeus 
foon grew into a town, containing many thoufand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls be- 
gun by Cimon, but finifhed by Pericles, twenty 
years after the harbour itfelf had been conftrufted. 
The new buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often 
mentioned in hiftory under tlie name of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty Hadia on either fide ; 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 
city (about fixty ftadia), give us for the whole cir- 
ci^ of the Athenian fortifications an extent of 
nearly .dghtcenEnglifii miles'*. 

,,.The altercations and animofities excited by fuch 
q|u|ertakings among the confederates at hbifie, 
prpy<^ted not their united arms from aflaulting the 
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dominions of the great King. Thirty Athraiian, c R A p. 
and fifty Peloponnefian ihips, had been employed ^ ^ . 
to expel the Perfian garrifons fivm the fea-ports 
which they ftill occupied in the Hellefpbnt, the 
Propontis, and the ALgaean ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fquadrons 
from the Creek, cities of Afia, fcoured the eaftem 
fliores of the Mediterranean, and delivered from 
opprefllon the long enflaved ifland of Cyprus. 

Their nlJxt operation mufl: have been at a confi- who take 
derable difta^ce of time, fince they had to return 
near two hundred leagues weftward, and them to Oiymp.t. 
proceed almoll as far towards the north and the 
Bofporus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce- 
lebrated canal, whch joins the Euxine and Propon- 
tis, the city of Byzantium, deftined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire, and long to remain 
the chi''f emporium of Europe and of Afia, had 
been firll found by a feeble colony of Megareans, 
which had gradually become populous, flourilhing, 
and independour, but which was aftually com- 
manded and infulted by armed Barbarians. It is 
not probable that Xerxes, or his minifters, per- 
ceived the pr'cnliar fecurity of Byzantium, fituate 
between the Bofporus and the Hellefpont, two 
ftraits, which it might ocafionally Ihut to an hof- 
tile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce. But ' 
had they been fenfible of this advantage, the 
fortunes, hitherto attending all their maritime en« 
terprifes, muft have rendered it impoflible to en- 
courage their feamen to refill a vi&orious enemy. 

They difeovered, however, more than thdr ufual 

£ 4 * vigour. 
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CHAR vigour, in de^andiiig by laiwi, a place .which they 
, , ^ . i;cgarded as the ciaiter of very valuable j^fleffioa 
TT&ie adjacj^<oa/l of Thrace forms 9! ftrilupg coh- 
traft .with the inland parts of that , conhpy. In- 
of bleak heaths and fnowy motintains, which 
delbrm the inhofpitablc regions of Haimus and 
Rhi^p^, the maritime provinces ^duce in abun- 
vines, olives, the moil nectary grains, and 
J 6 |e moil delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
,^Iight^ foftnefs of the Ailatic plains; apd the^ 
had, been long cultivated by Greek colonies, 
T^ho had widely extended themfelves on both iides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians ilrengthened the 
gariiibn of the place, which was well fupplied with 
provifions, and commanded by Periians of the firil 
diilindlion, among whom were fcveral kinfmen of 
the great King. The fiege was obilinate, but the 
eveiUs of it are not deferibed in hiilory. It is only 
known, that the walls were ftormed, and that an 
immenfe booty, together with many Perfian princes 
smd nobles, fell into the hands of the vigors > 
Tiic con- , Here ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftill con- 
nianded the forces of the confederacy ; a man whole 
fime would rival the moil illuilrious names of an- 
tii^ulty, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. 
!T^"ri^ fpoils. of Plataea, of which the tenfh 
alioh^ to him as general, raifed him above. tl^ 
^haiity required by the republican inilitudo^ pf 
b^ opntry. His rec^t conqueit itill fart^ior 
mented his wealth and .inflamed his arntritio]^: ,a 

in. AtjffiiA. ThurydUl I.L ^5, & feqq. Siodor. L ». 
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continual flow -of profperity, which is apt lo.ftagger CHAP, 
the heft 3^feulatie!d;’'ihiii<is>/‘ 'overfet’' th^*’ tower- . ^ , 
ing pride ^^ Piufanias.' As he concaved hhnfelf 
too great-to remain a fubjeft, he was willing to be- 
come a fovereign, through thcalfiftance of Xerxes, 
the inveterate enemy of his country. To this 
prince he made, application, by nieans of Gongylus 
the Eretrian, a fit inftrument for any kind of vil- 
lany. To fuch an affociate Paufanias had entrufted 
^the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 
man efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the Bofpo- 
rus, and conveyed a letter to the great King, in 
which the Spartan general having mentioned, as 
an indubitable proof of his fincerity, the reftorin.» 
his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into ftrifl: 
amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter in marri- 
age, to fecond his efforts in conquering Greece, and 
to hold that country as a dependent province of the 
Perfian empire. The Perfian is faid to have 
highly relifhed thefe propofals, the fubjugation of 
Greece being die great objeft of his reign. It is 
certain that he fpeedily fent Artabazus, a noble* 
man of confidence, to confer and co-operate with 
the tKutor. 

But Paufanias himfelf adied with the precipi- iH con- 
tancy and inconfiftency of a man, who hsSl either 
heeffl deluded into treaibn by bad advice, or totally 
intocitatedr by the .dangerous vapours of "ambrripn 
tha|.»fioated in his diftempered brain. Inffead of 
dilTembling his defigns until they were ripe for 
execut^oi^ he affumed at once the tone of a.mafier 
and the manners of a tyrant. He became'difficult 
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c H A p, of accefs to his colleagues in command ; difdained 
their advice in concerting meafures which they 
were ordered to execute ; he was furrounded by 
guards, chofen from the conquered BSrbarians j 
and he punilhed the llighteft offence in the allied 
troops with a rigour hitherto unknown to the Gre- 
cian difcipline. He Hill' managed, indeed, the 
fierce fpirits of the Spartans, but without any de- 
gree of prudence, fince the diftinftions which he 
demanded for t/jcm, tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their 
beds, until the countrymen of Paufanias had been 
rrevioully fumilhed with all thefe articles. 

This intolerable infolence difgufted and provoked 
the army in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
from the fliacklcs of Perfian defpotifm, than they 
A. c. 476. jjgjjt under the fevtrer and more odious yoke 
of Sparta. By common confent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Ariflides, and his colleague Cimon, 
die fon of Milllades, a youth of the faireft hopes, 
who had fignalized his patriotifm and valour in all 
the glorious feenes of the war. Their dcfigns be- 
ing approved by thefe Athenian commanders Uliades 
and Afitagoras, refpedively entrufted with the 
• fleets of Samos and Chios, the braveft of all the 
maritime allies, feized the firft opportunity to in- 
fult the galley of Paufanias : and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defired him to 
thank Fortune, who had favoured him at Plataea, 
the memory of whicli viflory alone faved him from 
» 3 the 
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the immediate puniihmcnt of his arrogance and CHAP, 
cruelty. ► lliele words ipeedily re-echoed through , . 

the whple fleet, and fcrved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- and fubmit 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and the Hellefpont failed 
from their ftations, joined the fhips of Uliades and ans. 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent am- 
bition of Paufanias, abjured the* proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged thcmfelves under the 
^victorious colours of Athens, whofe generous mag- 
nanimity feemed belt fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen 

This revolution had immediate and important Paufanias 
elFeG.3, which we lhall proceed to explain, when 
we have punifhed and diimifled the unworthy Pau- tans, 
fanias. Apprifed of his malverfation and treachery, 
the Spartan fenate recalled him, to ftand trial for a. c. 475. 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efcaped with- 
out farther punilhinent than degradation from his 
ofRce, and paying a heavy fine. In his feead, the 
Spartan^ fubftituted not one admiral, but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentment which the infolence of 
unlinuted command had excited among their con- 
federates. .Paufanias, though divefted of Ms pub- 
lic charafter, having accompanied thefe ofEcers to 
the Hellefpont, iif a vefTcl fitted out at his private Returns to 
expence, began to difplay more arrogance than 
eyer. . He difiiained not only the manners and be- 

Nepofi b Paufiin. PluUrcfc. b ArifticL 
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CHAP, haviour, but the drefs'antj appearance of a Greek ; 

, . ca^ed bn, almbft openIy,'^his irbacherdlls corre- 

ipondence' with Artabazus ; increafed' the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants'; trampled 
wkh contempt on the moft revered inftitudons of 
his country ; and difplayed that provoking pk>mp of 
power, and that offenfive nntdfctation pf vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perflail' fa- 
taaps 

recalled by ' When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
thcfcytalej account of his pride and folly, they were appre- 
henfive left he might refufe to return home on an 
ordinary fuminons, and therefore employed the form 
of the fcytalc, a form referv'ed for the moft folemn 
Qccaflons. The fcytalc (for opinion can give im- 
pomnce to any thing) was only a narrow fcfoll of 
parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ftamped with the decree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan invefted with authority at 
home or abroad, poffeflbd a tally exaflly corfer* 
ponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firft rolled- By applying his tally, the words 
of the- fcytale neceffarily arranged themfelves^ in 
thw original form, and attefted the authentic com- 
mand of the magiftrate.^ As tutor to the ihfant 
King^' of Sparta, Paufanias had been fumilhed with 
ah inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the efied of 
ftfgal formality, that a man who would pliably 
have defpifed the injunftion pf a Ample letter, re- 
turned withqpt delay to a country which he had 

■* Thucydid. 1. 95. & iz 9 * 
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betrayed, recalj was accompanied with CHAP, 

this frivolous#'' l^tjrefpeded ceremony. , ... . 

The external profeiiions, and hypocritical pedto- and pu- 
ny of -Spartan, virtue, were moft IhamefulJy de- 
tested ^d expofed in the whole ;a£rair of Paufamas. 

Though convicted of the moft odious tyranny, ex- 
tortion, and profliga<|j|, he was ftill allowed to en- 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond 
by frequent meflages with hi.s accomplice Artaba- 
zus;. and, at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meflenians, thofe opprefled Haves, who were 
ever ready to rebel agtiirift imperious and 
cruel mafters. But as it exceeded even the 
opulence and effrontery of Paufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic, thofe who had 
either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or ’ 
who were offended at not ftiaring his bribes, ac- 
cufed him, a third time, of treafon to Greece, in 
confequence of an event which enabled them in 
the, fuUeft maimer to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth, who lived with Pa’afanias as the 
wretched inftrument of his pletifure, was deftined by 
that monfter to become the viftim of his ambi- 
tion. ..He was charged with a letter from his mafter 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the actual 
ftatO'Ofihis affairs, Paufanias hinted to him, as had 
-be^ his ufual pradice, to deftroy the bearer. The 
.'fu^g^Qtis youth, who had obferved that none of 
thijife fent on fqth errands ever returned to thdr 
c6im^,;;]^C)ke open the letter, and read his owa 
Tate." , Fired with refentment, he inftantly earned 
the writing to enemies, of Pauf^pias, wi^ptii- 
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CHAP, dently advifed the mcffenger to take refuge hj the 
. . temple of - Neptune, expefting , that his matter 

would foon follow him. Meanwhile they praflifed 
a concealment in the wail of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori, and other chief tnagif- 
trates, with their contrivance for convi£tinig the 
traitor by his own words, thfy obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches betweeuPaufaniasand his mcffenger. Yet 
the fuperftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that lacred edifice. He was 


allowed to retire in I'afoly j and when the fenate had 
at length determined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately adrr.om'flicd of his danger by fome mem- 
bers^ of liiat venal afl'embly. Upon this int'.lli* 
gcnce, he took refuge in the temple of Minen a, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, that 
• afylum was furrouiided by guards;, all ncccffaries 
were denied the prifoncr, anal he thus periflicd by 
hunger 

A ?;,!?■! Yhe late pimiihmcnt of this detcttable traitor 
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could not r^'-pair the ruinous effodts of his mifeon- 
duft and villany. Not only the lonians, who 
had firft i5iegun the revolt, but the foreign confe- 
derates in general, loudly rejeClcd the pretenfions 
of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans 
appointed to command them. A few communities- 


of Peloponnefus ttill followed the Lacedasmonian 
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flandard ; but the iflanders and Afiatics unani* chap. 
mouily applied to Anilides, to whofe approved . 
wifdom^and virtue they not only enlruftcd the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 
rily fubmitted their more particular concerns : and 
experience foon juftificd their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introducet^ into the Grecian fervicc, be- 
caufe the charafter of foldier was not feparated from 
that of citizen. It had been uuial, however, to 
raife annually a certain proportion of fupplios 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms, to equip and vlftual the gallic, and 
to provide fuch engines of war as feeined requifite 
in llorming the fortified towns belongiiig to the 
common enemy By unanimous i’liffrage, Ari- 
flidcs was appointed to new model and apply this 
neceffary tax, which had been impofed and exacted 
by the Spartans without fufiicient aitcniion to the 
refpeclive faculties of the contri’outarits. "I'lie ho- 
nell Athenian executed this delicate oliicv^ with no 
lefs judgment them equity. The w'holc annual im- 
pofition amounted to four hundred and fixty ta- ara-'. nu 
lents, about ninety thoul'and pouiius ileriing ; which 
was proportioned with fuch luce accuct^cy, that no 
ftate found the fmalleft reafon to comply of any 
unjufl partiality. The coinnnm treafure was kept 
in the central and facred ifland of Delos ; and, 
though entrufted to the perfbnal diferetipn of the 
Atheman commander, was foon conceived to lie at 
the difpofition of his republic 

** Plut. in Aziftid. p. 53a, & feqq- 

** Ibid. p. 534* Thucydid. I. i* c. xevi. Diodor. p. 440. 
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A^Hlidtes tKtis pfocttfed ihia' 
t, coQntryrrt^''th^'''hljjkgeinent o? the^^^^onal 'frei:*' 

Merit and Ibft 'of fcfr^ce, I'heiiiiHocics \v^s‘ eqi^iafl^^dfcceir* 
?b^rf* improving the internal refoiircea oFil^ftate. 

Themif- B5r''^ielding more protection to ‘ftrangep th^ they 
toJes. eijjqyed in neighbouring cities, he augment^ not 
<miy the populoufnefs, but the wealth of AtKens, ' 
as that defeription of men paid an annual ebnOjibu- 
'rfoh in return- for their fecurivy » This, together 
with other branches of the revenue, he employed 
iu building annually about fixty gallios, the addi- 
tion of which to the Athcniim navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch loHes as were fullained" by 'the 
accidents of the fea in foreign piu-ts. Notwith- 
ftanding the envy and malice of worthlels dema- 
gogues, who infefted the Ath-nian aflembly and 
courts of juilice, Theiniiloclcs w'as fall advancing 
to the atLainment of the r?’.ne authority at home, 
W'hich Arillides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired ' w'ith 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The kftown 
* refen tinent of th-e Spartans againft this ejCtrabrdi- 
■■^ary man, fufficiently explains the rcafon w^hy they, 
’who wem fo dilatory in riieir proceedings a^inft 
PstufamiPliimfelf, Ihould be fo eager to bring to 
pui^iment his fuppoCed accomplice. But' it is- 
n«t'eafy to conceive, how the Athenians could’&d- 
xrat'fueh an accufation againft a citizen, whbfe,. 
Ihigulbr valour and condud had gained -thi^^^eci-' 
fiye viCfcbfy *1 ^lamis ; whofe counfels amJladdreis > 


Jbad 


Lyfi^ ady. Pliilc3ik 
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had fordfied their city with impregnable flrength ; c ii a P. 

whofe forefight and aftivity had procured them a . . 

fleet which no nation in the 'world could refift; 

% 

and whofe abilides and patiiodfin had not only 
faved his country from the moft formidable inva- 
fion recorded in hiftory, and which was principally 
diredled againfi; Athens, but amidfi; the terrors of 
this invafion, the treachery of falfe friends, and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri- 
buted to rrife his republic to the firfi rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch, on the one hand, 
was the effeft of that envy which, in republics, al- 
ways accompanies excellence; and fuch, on the 
other, the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues that Thcmiftocles was banilhed by the 
oftracifin, a punifhment inflifted on men whofe 
afpiring , ambition feemed dangerous to freedom, 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had cfFed only during a term 
of years 

It is probable, that the illuflrious exile would Hb death 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time ; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed Olymp. 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- 
rity. Having pimifhed Paufanias, they a^uainted 
the Athenians, “ That from the papers of this no- 
torious traitor, complete evidence appeared of the 
guilt of Themiftocles ; that it was not fulEcient, 
therefore, to have expelled him for a few years from ’ 

Athens, by an indulgent decree, which the aflembly 


^ Piodor. p. 44J, & feqq. Flut. ibid. 
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CHAP, might revoke at pleafure ; that crimes agrinft the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by, the Amphiftyonic council, and pui^lhed by 
death, or perpetual banilhment.” The Athenians 
Hutmefully complied vith this demand. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that Themiftocles had correfponded 
with Paufanias, and been privy to his defigns } but 
"he perfifled in affirming that he never hari ap- 
,'proved them. The rivalffiip and enmity fubfiiling 
■between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
choofe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation; after 
which, not thinking himfelf fecure in any dty of 
'Peloponnefus, he failed to Corcyi'a. But his ene- 
mies Hill continuing to perfecute him, he ded to the 
oppofitc coaft of Epirus, and fought refuge amoftg 
the barbarous Moloffians. Soon afterwards he 
efcaped mto Perfia, where his wonderful verfatility 
of genius, in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new King 
Artaxerxes, who had lately fiicceeded the unfortu- 
Oiymp. nate invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon 
ixxvii. I. throws a dark lhadc on the eminent luftre of his 
•A-C.4ya. ajjUjfjgg. jjQj. does the difmtereftednefs of his pri- 
vate charader tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his moft 
valuable effeds, yet the eftimate of the property 
which he left behind in Athensj amounted to an 
hundred talents (above twenty thoufand pounds 
fterling), an immenfe fum, when eftimate^^ by the 
value of money in that age. The whole con- 
ficated to the exchequer; and the eagemefe of 

the 
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the populace to feize this rich booty, ferves to ex- chap. 
plain the alacrity with which all parties concutred ^ ^ 

in his dediFudUon. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that Themiftocles could never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army, raifed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
fuccds of Cimon on the Ahatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accomplifti his dcfign ; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by poifon at the 
age of fixty-five, in Magncfia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been bellowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch 

It is worthy of obfcrvation, that the three great Death of 
commanders who had refilled and difgraced the 
arms of Xerxes, quitted the fcene almoll at the kxvii. %. 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles ^^*471' 
fuffered the punilliment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftides died of old age, univerfally re- 
gretted by the alFcdlionate admiration of his country. 

He, who had long managed the common treafury His cha^ 
of Greece, left not a fulHcient fum to defray the 
expence of his funeral. His fon Lyfimachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finilh his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expence of the treafury. This ho- 
nourable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his charafter, whofe pure and unfullied 

^ FHit , Ac Nepos in Themilt JDIodor. 1 . xi. c* ]iv— Thtt- 
Cyd* U 1351 dc feqq. 

F 2 . fplen- 
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CHAP, fplendour, in the opinion of a good judge of me- 
rit *f, for eclipfes the doubtful fame of his dazzlingf 
bat unfortunate rival. 

EWation By the death of Ariftides, the conduft of the 
Perfian war devolved on his colleague Cimon, who 
conunuuL united the integrity of that great man to the valour 
of Miltiades and the decifive boldnefs of The* 
miftocles. . But as he felt an ambition for oninence 
which difdains bare imitation, he not only receded 
the moft diftinguKhed excellencies of his predecef- 
fors, but improved and adorned them by an ele- 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity, 
and candid condefcenlion ; virtues which long fe- 
,cured him the afiedions of his fellow-citizens, 
while his military talents and authority,"^ always di- 
reded by moderation and juftice, maintained an 
abfolute afeendant over the allies of the republic. 
He reduces jjis firft operations were employed againft the 
coaft of Thrace, which the taking of Byzantium 
Oiymp. feemed to render an eafy conqueft. The only places 
A*C.4*i. ^ country fitted to make an obftinate refin- 
ance were the towns of Eion and Amphipolis, 
both fituafe on the river Strymon; the former 
near its jundion uith the Strymonic gulph, the lat- 
ter more remote from the Ihore, but entirely fur- 
rounded by an arm of the gulph, and the principal 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, how- 
ever, was taken, and planted by a numerous colony 
of Athenians. But Eion fiill oppofed a vigorous 
refinance j Boges the Petfian governor, having de- 


^ Plato apod PlutarcL in Ariflid. 
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termined rather to perilh than furrender. After chap. 
long baffling the efforts of the befiegers, by fuch xii. 
perfevering courage and aftivity as none of his 
countrymen had difplayed in the courfe of the war, 
this fierce Barbarian -was at length not tamed, but 
exafperated by hunger. His companions and at- 
tendants, equally defperate with their leader, fol- 
lowed his intrepid example ; and mounting the ram- 
parts with one accord, threw into the middle ftream 
of the Strymon their gold, filver, and other precious 
effefts. After thus attefting their implacable ha- 
tered to the affailants, they calmly defeended, lighted 
a funeral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mounting the walls, precipitated them- 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the dames 

With this fignal aft of dcfpair ended the Perfian Purfues 
dominion over the coaft of Europe, which finally 
fubmitted to the vidlorious arms of Cimon ; a ge- Olymp. 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to ufe the viftory. The Athenians were eager to * ’ 
prolong the authority of a man, who feemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valour, only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public efteem ; and 
whofe affable kindnefs, and winning liberality, con- 
tinually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
with which he was fpeet^ly furnifhed by the re- 
public, enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia, 

•without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
pirength, after their repeated defeats. The ii^err 

ff Pluu In Cimon. Diodor. I. xl. 
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CHAP, mediate iflands ^mHtioufly coikted his protedion 
and friendfliip ; and thiir feeble aid^ together witI^ 
the mdre powerful adiAance of the Ionian coaA, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 

His rapid With this formidable armament he Afetched to- 
ftccefs in the coaft of Caria, where his approach ferved 

Ivycia.* for the lignal of liberty to the numerous Greek 
cities in that rich province. Seconded by the 
ardour of the natives, he focceffively befieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreffes, feveral of 
which were defended with powerful garrifons ; and, 
in the courfe of a few months, totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. The 
vidorious armament then proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia, and received the fubmilfion of that valu- 
He takes *^hle coaft. The citizens of Phafelis alone, de. 
Piafeiis. fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian mafter. Their refiftance was the more 
formidable, becaufe their ancient connedioh with 
ttie Chians, who adually ferved under the colours 
of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
cprrefpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourfe had been cut ofi*, the Chians ftill fliot 
arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of aft the meafures adopted by 
the aflTailants. Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to relift ; the 
befieger&j^e long baffled in ail their attempte; 
but rh^jj^everance of Cimon Anally ovet^pa 
the ^ ^ ^ Their vi^^’ 

reliftance 
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rellftaace ,was not difHnguilhed by any memorable c H A P, 
punifhinient'} the mediation of the Chians, who ^ , 
were jwftly efteemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet, eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation, on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and aug- 
mented the Grecian armament by their whole naval 
ilrength 

The diftrafted ftate of Perfia, the intrigues of The Per- 
the court, the difcord of the palace, and the civil 

* , pare for 

wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his defence; 
third fon Artaxerxes, diftinguilhed by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refill: 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length crulhed*the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors, and acquired firm poffeffion of the 
reins of government, which he continued to hold Ac. 473 
for half a century he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defend his remaining dominio.ns in 
Alia Minor. Having re-eftablilhed the Perfian 
authority in the ille of Cyprus, he confidered that 
Pamphylia, being the next province to Lycia, 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic- 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigour, he affembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likewife, of four hundred fail, was collefted, 

^ Plut. & Diodor. ibid. 

** Compare Thucydid 1. i. c. cxxxvii. and Uflier Chronol. See 
alfo Petav. de Dodlrin. Tempi. 1. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to recon- 
cile the chronological difTerences between Thucydides and Plutarch in 
Themift* 

F 4 chiefly 
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CHAP. chie£y from Cilicia and Phoenicia, and was com- 
, manded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
nver. • 

Are de- The Greeks, conducted by the adlivity of Ci- 
f” ' mon, delayed not to imdertake the enterprife which 
Olymp. the prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen. Their 
- fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallies, 
fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of 
Cyjirus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in their 
fuperior numbers, did not decline the engagement, 
which was obftinate, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their Ihips were funk ; an hundred were taken ; 
the reft fled in diforder towards the fliore of. Cy- 
prus; but, being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the viflors; and 
thus the mighty preparations, which the Great King 
had raifed with fuch flattering hopes, ftrengthened 
in one day, with about three hundred fail, the ho- 
ftilc navy of Greece 

Cim w's The vigorous mind of Cimon, inftead of being 
condtV*'*^ intoxicated with tliis flow of profperity, was lefts 
elevated with good fortune, than folicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured veflels contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. I'he foldiers t-iicamped 
on the Eurymedon were ftill ignorant of the fea-fighl. 
Thefe circuraftances ixiftantly fuggefted to the 
quick difeemment of Cimon a ftraiagem for fur- 
prifing the Perfian camp, which was executed on 
the evening of the fame glorious day with ad- 

I* Plut* Diodor* ibid# 
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admirable fuccefs. The prifoners were ftripped of C H A P. 
dieir eaftem attire ; the braveft of the Greeks con- ■ . 

defc ended to affume the tiara and fcymitar, and thus 
difguifed, embarked in the Perfian Ihips, and 
failed up the river Eurymedon with a favourable 
gale. The unfufpe£ling Barbarians received them 
with open arras into their camp, as their long- 
expefted companions. But the Greeks had no 
fooner been admitted within the gates, than cfti a 
given fignal at once drawing their fwords, they 
attacked, with the concert of diciplined valour, the 
defencelefs fecurity of their now alfonilhed and 
trembling adverfaries. Before the Perfians reco- Gaiiuih? 
vered from their furprife, Cimon had advanced to 
the tent of their general. Confternation and de- Euryme- 
fpair feized this numerous but unwarlike hoft. 

The few who were Ica'f overcome by the impref- 
fions of fear and amazement, betook themfelves to 
flight ; a panic terror fmpended the powers of the 
reft ; they remained, and fell, unarmed and unre- 
fifting, by the hands of an imknown enemy. 

The rich fpoils of the Barbarian camp ret^Tirded The fpoil, 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who, 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home dur- 
mg winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a tenth 
of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memorable 
atchievements, A confiderable portion of the re- 
mainder was employed (as mentioned above) in 
ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. Agree- 
ably to the Grecian cuftom, the general was en- 
titled to a valuable lhare. Cimon received it as a 
teftimony of the public efteem, and expended it for 

the 
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C H A P. the public ufe ; embellifliing Athens his beloved 
. ^ birth-place vriA fliady ■walks, eardens, ■ porticoes, 
fchotds of exercife, and other %orks of •general 
pleafure and utility 

The Athe- After thefe decifive viftories, the Greeks, headed 
Athenians, carried on the war during twenty- 
war; one years, rather for plunder than glory. The 
fuperiority which they enjoyed on all the 
A. c. 409. eaii^m Ihores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies fufficiently fecure. 
But the people of Athens, whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magnani- 
. mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addrefs to perfuade their confederates that 
naval preparations and enterprifes were ftill as ne- 
take mo- celTarv as ever. At length, however, raoft of thofe 
ney inflpad, fcattered iflands and fea-ports, which ranged under 
from Ae colours of Athens, grew weary of perpetual hofti- 
allies ; ^ lities, of which they fhared the toil and the danger, 

while thdr lofty leaders alone reaped the ad- 
vantage and the glory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undiflurbed comforts of domeftic tran- 
quillity. The Athenians availed themfel^ifes of 
this difpofition, to engage fuch Hates as appeared 
moft backward in raifing their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound for perfonal fer* 
vice on Ihipboard, by an annual fiipply of money, 
which might enable Athens continually to kwp in 
readinefs a fleet of obfervation, to watch and check 

Idem, ibid. & Nepos in Cimon. & Tliucydid. Li. 
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the motions of the common, enemy. This, at firfl 
voluntary^ contribution foon amounted to the value 
of an hundred thoufand pounds. It was gradually 
augmented ; and, at length, railed by Pericles to 
three times the original fum ; an immenfe income, 
confidering that the proportional value of money to 
labour was then ten times higher than at prefent ; 
and conlid<.*ring alfo the very limited revenues of 
the greateft monarchs of antiquity ; fince, fronlf all 
the various provinces of the Perfian empire, 
fcarccly four millions fterling entered the royal 
treafury 

In their eaftern expeditions, the Greeks had an 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valour 
from feme Perfian garrifons, either ftill continued, 
or again became, fubjeft to that empire. The 
ftriking advantages^* of a delightful territory, 
four hundred miles in circumference, producing in 
great abundance wine, oil, with the moft delicious 
fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times on 
. account of its rich mines of brafs, naturally tempted 
the ambition of an enterprifing nation. The con- 
queft l^f Cyprus was ftill farther recommended to 
the Athenians, as the fea-coaft had been peopled 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer, who 
huilt there a city called Salamis from the name of 
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Thucydid. ibid. 8 c Flut. In Perici. 

Herodot. iii. 95. In modem times the precious metals hav^ fo 
much increafed in quantity and diminilhed in value, that in x66o tlie 
^revenue of HindooiUn amounted to thirty-two millions fterling. 
Straboi p. 
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H A P. his nadve country which, from the earliefl anti- 
. * quity, had been regarded as a dependence of 

Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cypwis had 
hitherto attained neither power nor fplendour ; their 
fettlements had been fucceffively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the Great King ; and they aAually 
languifhed in a condition of debility which threatened 
their total ruin Honour prompted the Athenians 
to relieve their diftreffed brethren ; interefl: incited 
them to acquire poffelTion of a valuable ifland. 
With two hundred (hips of war they prepared to 
undertake this important enterprife, when an objeS: 
ftill more dazzling gave a new direftion to their arms. 
Diverted Amidll the troubles which attended the eftablifh- 
me^ureb Artaxerxes on the Perfian throne, the 

the revolt^ Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw them, 
of Eg>-pt. felves from the yoke of a nation whofc tyranny they 
lxx^r4. had long felt and lamented. A leader only was 
A- c. 465. wanting to head the rebellion. This alfo was at 
length difeovered in Inarus, a bold Lybian chief, 
to whofe ftandard the malcontents alTembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, ex- 
pelled the garrifons, banilhed or put to death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and traverfing 
the kingdom without controul or refiftance, every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious re- 
volt' of ihort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus main- 
tained his conqueft with valour and policy j and in 

^ libcrat. in Evagor. ^ Ebcnt. ibid. 
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Order to ftrengthen his mterefl by foreign alliance, chap. 
difpatched w embaify to Athens, craving the af- ^ 

iiftance;of that vidorious republic againft its moil 
odious and inveterate enemy 

The negotiation' was fuccefsful ; the Athenians The Athe.' 
burned with defire to ihare the fpoils of Perfia, and 
commanded the ihips, defiined for Cyprus, to fail thither: 
to Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that king- 
dom, when anPerfian army of three hundred thou- a. c. 463. 
fand men, commanded by Achsemenes, encamped 
on the banks of the Nile. A battle fpecdily enfued, u viaorl- 
in which the infurgents obtained a complete vifliory, • 
chiefly through the valour and difcipline of their 
Greciw auxiliaries. The vanquiflied fought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was in- befieges 
vefted ; and after becoming mailers of two divifions Mempius. 
of the city, the Athenians pulhed with vigour the 
fiege of the third, called, from the colour of its 
fortifications, the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, negledied no pollible eflFort for breaking, or 
eluding, a tempell, that threatened to difmember 
his dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftinClion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hoftility 
of rival Rates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was colleded. Hill more numerous than the 
former, and entrufted to Megabazus, the bravefb 
general in the Eaft. Such, at leaft, he was deemed 
by his countrymen j yet we cannot perceive iiny. 
very iliuRripus merit in forcing the Greeks to raife 


" Thocydid. L i. A Diodbr. L s. p. 279. 
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CHAP, the^fiege of Memphis, the foldiers bang already 
^ worn out by the fatigues^ of hard fervice, and pro- 

bably enfeebled by difeafes in a f^ dillant*dimate, 
much differing from their own. 

Megabazus, however, had the glory of firft turn- 
tunes of ing againll the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
nianfte*' years fo ftrongly in thdr fevour. 

Egypt. They and the revolted Egyptians w^re now be- 

iwS”” lieged, in their turn, in a fmall ill^d of the Nile 

A. c. 467. called Prdfopis, along the coaft of which the Athe- 
' nians had anchored their Ihips. By diverting the 
courfe of the river, Magabazus left them on dry 
land. The operation fo much confout^d the 
Egyptians that they immediately laid down their 
arps : but their wonted magnanimity did not forfakc 
the Greeks : with their own hands they fet fire to 
their fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer no- 
thing unworthy of their former fame, determined 
with one accord, to ^reftfl the affailants,'and, al- 
^QH^ thcy could not expect viftory, to purenafe 
an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by 
their countenance and refolution, and unwilling to 
expofe his men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, 
granted them a capitulation, and what feems more 
extraordinary in a Pcrfian commander, allowed 
them to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to pe- 
netrate through Lybia to the Grecian colonies in 
Cyrenaica, from which they hoped to be tfanfpor: 
b^fea to their native country. But the greai^ 
part psrillied' through fatigue or difeafe in the in- 
hofpitable defeats of Africa, and only a miferable 
renurant of men, whbfe memory deferved Si better 

fiite. 
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fate, revifited the fhores of Greece. To complete' 
the difafter, a reinforcement of fixty ihips, which 
the Athenians had fent. to Egypt, was attack- 
ed, furrounded, and totally deftroyed by the 
Phoenicians 

Thefe repeated misfortunes, • together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which we lhall fpeedily 
have oocafion to deferibe, prevented the Athenians, 
during feyen^years, from refuming their dehgn 
againlt Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at 
length entrufted to Cimon, who enjoyed a profper- 
ous voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of 
Malos and Citium oppofed a feeble refiflance, and 
the Angular humanity with which Cimon treated 
his prifoners, would have facilitated more impor- 
tant conquells : but the Phoenician and Sicilian 
fleets had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely deter- 
mined to attack them as they approached the 
ifland, rather than wait their arrival, his country- 
men being fuperior to their enemies, ftill move in 
nayal than in military prowefs. In the battle which 
foon .followed, he took above an hundred gallics ; 
the number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown j 
the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia, in hopes 
of protedkion from the great army of Megabazus, 
encapiped hi that province ; but this flow unwieldy 
body was, unable to afford them any feafonable or 
effe&ual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them 
on fliore, totally deftroyed them, as well as the 
Perfian de^chments which came to their fucconr^ 


Ifocrat. die Ftee Si Panegyr. & Thucydid. & Diodor. ibid. 

and 
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CHAP, and i*eturned loaded with fpoil to Cyptus. The 
Athenian general Aen prepared to form the liege 
of Salamis, whicli, though defended by a numerous 
Perfian garrlfon, and well provided with ‘all the 
neceflaries ,of defence, muft’ have foon gelded to 
his Ikill and valour, had not ficknefs,' in confequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual a£H^ty. 

The Pn- ^Meanwhile Artaxcrxes, who perceived that the 
narciTfoii- ^^uifition cf Salamis would naturally draw after 
cits peace, it the conqueft of the whole illand, and who had 
been continually difappointed in expefting to pre- 
A. c. 449. pare fleets and armies able to contend with the 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people. 
Motives almoft on their own terms. His ambafladors were 
which de- favourably heard in the Athenian alTembly by thofe 
thTj^t- more felicitous about confirming their 

niaiw to ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than am- 
bitious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cimon, 
w'ho invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now rfo more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions *' : That dl the Greek 
colonies in Lower Alia fhould be declared inde> 
pendent bf the Perfian empire j that the armies of 
the Great King Ihould not approach within three 
days' journey of the w’eftern coaft ; and that no Per- 
liau-veffel fliould appear between the Cyanean 
roc^ and the Chelidonian ifles, that is, in the 
wide* extent of the JEgaean and Mediterranean feas, 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 


Thucydid. Plutaiclu Diodor. Ifocrate ikd 
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c H A P. of die Roi»>iiK^aa$., Inftead of thefe imagined 
‘ , trop^ie^ the Wllq^of Gr^e exhibits 

It* rubfe. During . v^hiliujidi:^ andseley^ 'y^ifg., which 

toy* era gloriuu^ pcace irij^.BeTiBa, in 

i^yfn”' wi^j:ht,the Athenians,, at the head of iheh^ allies, 
tereSiEg. ,fe|snt^ for^i^cr to have repreffed the J^^^ition of 
thi^ ^ph'^ power, and the .fatal d^<^ at. Cherp- 
^rwhiph the fame people, with th^^P^ortu- 
atjudliaries, fubtnitted to the valonr^d ac- 
tlvity pf FhUip,. Greece, with Ihort variations oi 
dpfoeftic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on 
bipody wars, and obtained deftruftive vidtories, iii 
!tli|^ch her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
f^d^cy, were the tmhappy objcdts.of her inglo- 
ffckis triumph. Yet the tranfaclions of this dillradled 
and miferable period, however immaterial in the 
hiftory of empire, are peculiarly intereftipg in the 
fllUi>niore inftruftive hiilory of hunian'napare, A 
. confjederacy of foldiers and frceinen, extending 
their i^minipn over ignorant favages, or efienwate 
flaves, mud continually exhibit the unequal combat 
of power, courage, and condudl on the one dde, 
aganfl: weaknefs ingnorance, apd timidity on the 
othp*« . But amidd the domedic di^iilions of 
, prp^e, the advantages of the contpn^Og parties 
nicely balanced and accuratelyj, ‘a^ufled, 
^orce was redded by force, valouf oppo^d by 
valppr^ and art encountered or el^ed .by^nti^ar 
ad^ii??4. Yhe . powers of„ ina||» ^«cited by 

emui|^0a> By 

interelV apd«t,v^hce ftxengtheh^ ani^.p 

‘ * "' • . ;> " a fenfc 
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a fehfe of piei^ona^ hoitaur |b^ ijlfcj of im- c H a p.' 
ihdrtat: *®' 

awakened 

ex6rtic^‘ •‘^Ithii^jw^^ and '''I'iiii ^ 'jiSejld 
wher|& glo^.jlwj^t he won,;; niOT reco^i^ ,1^ 
proper ahje^» !pf l^eir j^mbition a4^ed' t<|aiii^ 

higheft^ honours of tlieir kind } and' aItKoug|t.|^ ' 
prizes •were hften fniall, and the viftory , always, IS* 
decifive, yet the pertiaaeious efforts of the coni^t-^, 
ants (g^t beyond Sample, and almoff bey^d 
belief) furnift , thb moft interefting fpeOacle tluit 
hiftory ’ pan prefciit to the rational wonder of ppf-. 
terity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta> Thebes, and' Sparta, 
gos, wMch had long rivalled Athens and each 2,d*^os 
could not behold, without much diflatisia^ipn and hoftiie to ' 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which ^ Athens, 
ready eclipfed thtSr fplendour, and might fcah^ 
time endatiger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular caufpS''of difguft. , 'The glorious vJftbri^ 
of Cinibn made them deeply, regret that whpl 
had Stared the hril Md fevereft toils of the war, 
had too haftiiy' withdrawn from a field pf 'a^Ofi 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro- 
yoked. at bang d^ed the command, of the marl- 
tim,e adlifesj ' ahd npt.'lefs offended at being' pveri' 


readied; byi/fhemiftocles.' All ihefe reafdns had 
deterth^^ theroj ^above twenty years before 
peace fiiake 'war on the Atb^acOTj 

expe^ng'i(^i^‘l[ect^ed^i^ this defign by thS 
of the wei^ ^^d the jealoufy of the npr^ 
fftl* Tides' the/^,orin^P! 

' ‘ .c Si \''A But 
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CHAP, pedple, tvhofe favage maimers and'rapadfy dif- 
t I graced their Grecian extra&ion.' The Helots and 
Their fig- Meffetuaus ivpstil, by Sgaul gr^tudle, the ^umane 
tude!'*”' Athens. During the long cburfe of 

the Peioponhe(ian%ir,'-v^hile'''their neighbours on 
every fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, the inha- 
bitants bf Naupaftus alone invariably exerted them- 
feJves, T>rith zeal and vigour, in defence of ;the de- 
clining power of their magnanimous confederate 
and ancient benefa3br. 


The war Tho caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
Pifans againft Sparta, dated bej^bnd a century 
andPifans. That people had long contended with 3£iis, the 
capital of their province, for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spaitans en- 
abled the Eleans to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued without oppofition to direbl that augull 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequeiit ca- 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretenfions Their 
- attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
efpecially after the removal of the Helots and 
Meflenians, appear to have been alike feeble and 
Sack of unfortunate. Pifa was taken, plundered, and lb 


Pila. 
Olymp, ' 

txxi I, 


thoroughly* demolilhed tliat not a veftige, and 
fcarcel) the name, remained. 


'With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
pie of 'ficre, the Eleans executed a memorable undertaking j 
Olyii'pian having, in the courfe of ten years enlarged and 
adorned the temple bf* , Olympian Jupitej*, and 
crewed the c^t^rated ftatue of that' divinity j, a 


« Paufinias,' !.’^ c.xxfi. ^ Strabo* Lviii. p. 
fietweep ^ years 456 and 446* A. C. 


work 
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work which no fubfequent age could ever rival, chap, 
and whofe fublimity is faid to have increftfed and 
fordfied the jibpukr fiipetJ^ition *\ This .f^ous 
temple ;was of the Doric , order, encircled- with 
colonnade, slnd built of the {tone of tlie country 
rcfemblmg Parian marble* From the area, , or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
iixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety-five feet 
broad, and twp hundred and thirty long : thu^f fidl-, 
ing fhort of the greateft modem temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it exceeded them in beauty and 
richnefs of material. It was covered with Pen- 
telican marble/ cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof ftood a gilded vafe ; in 
the middle a golden viftory ; below which Wris a 
fltield emboffed with a Medufa’s head, likewife of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reprefentod, on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot-race be- 
fore very illuftrious fpeQ;ators, fince JUpiter himfelf 
was of , the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths. The 
labours of Hercules dillhiguiflied the prindpal en- 
trance 

After palling the brafs gates, you difeovered Phidias’s 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria j from 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to -niutyt 
the niaieftic creation of Phidias the .Athenian, - 
which rorined the principal orn^imeiit of the tern.* 

Aliquul receptsB rellglonl jnijoclfle feitun Plin. 

^ PaUi^n. in Eliac, p*303, & icqq. 

Ftm menns a married woman : pV*p|ia|>fe Echpcheiria, 
was an allegorical perfonage: but Greek names denoting 
or fun(SU9ii3>, were often imposed; aa, we have .real 

perfons. ' ;* > 
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CHAP, pie, and of Greece^. .4 f he^ god was fitting on a 
. xn. ^ ^r>A hmntr th6 root 


felfj’to^ iliaite In |)iecei nMc^ e^c0, yhich, 

. Idfty 'wd'fpac^.ufi as it 

no^ntain ihW. TWsY^ft colofiMa;.^^^' tjpmpofed 
' o£ goid,>lten in the Uk, Pifa, :^^^i^£:?vory, 
then^dmoft as, J)r!£cious as. gold, whi?h was bxbught 
th^;£aft by Athenian merchantmen. , The 
", god had enamelled cjrown ,af , oHve, on m |iea«» 
an Wag? of -viaory iff his * right hand, a. bur- 
nilhedTceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were, variegated with golden fiowerfe and animals.^tV 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaid 
' Wth, precious ftones. 1 he feet which (upponed it 
' zs well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
ydth innumerable figures; among which, you per- 
eWed the Theban children tom by fphinxes», to- 
gether with Apollo and Diana wreaking revenge 
gh the beautiful and once flourilhing fianUy of 
Upon the moft confpicuous p^tjof the 
' thS; which met the eye in entering,^ you beheld 
as e^t'ftatues, reprefenting the gymnaftic ex^rdfes j 
‘ beautiful figure, whofe head was fricircled 

>: breath, refembled young Pantarces, the fa- 

" y Jinte fchojar of Phidias, who, in the coated of 
• hW?,; hadjecently gained the Olympic pri-^i 4 ae- 
mehrioned ?bove,,the ihroite was 
fiippoited by. fonr pdlar^ p^^^d bdweeh'thei^* and 
'liw Pan^fius. -ibe’brother of Phidias, v urher© 
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the hea'ireiis, with Hercules ready to afliil him ; chap. 
Salamine with iiaVi|I.oruamen,i^ iu h^ hand ; and 
Achilles* fupportiiiPihe 'ijeautiful expiring l^nthc* 
filea. 

It would be tedious to dcfcribe the remaining Theoivm- 
ornaments of this celebrated flatuc, add flill more Pj^ 
cf the facre4 edifice itfelf : yet the temple of Olytn- pared with 
pia was much inferior in lize to tliat of Ceres 
and Proferpine, at Eloulis, in Attica. The latter 
was built by l^inus, the contempoiary and Giwcr. 
rival of Phidias; and fufficiaitly capacious, we 
are told, to contain thirty thoufand perfons*®. 

This edifice was alfo of the Doiic order; that 
of Diana at Ephcfu.s, and of Apollo at Miletus, 
were both of the Ionic ; and the celebrated tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pififtratus, 
and enlarged by Pericles, was fnifhed in the 
Corinthian .ftyle, I)y Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria. Theie four temples wi.re the richeft 
and moft beauiilul in the world, and long regaided 
as models of the three GrecLin orders of a^hi- 
teflure 


While the earthquake and the fei t tie war con- inteftiae 
fined within a dom<'ftit fpliere the aihvit) of Sparta, 

Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloponnefus, oiy^^* 
and long the moft conliderable principality in that IxxviH, i. 
pettmfnla, underwent Inch revolutions and misfor* ^ 
tunes, as left lior nekher inclination nor power to 


oppof<^ the Athenian greamefs. E\ r rivals and 
enemies of Sparta, the Argives had jealoufly df^ 


»* VitmTiuatt kvli. " 

icUned 


^ StrabOf 1. ix. . 

I 
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c H*A P.’ cllned the danger and glory of the Perfian war, to 
the Xiiccefs df which thdif adv^^es had fo emi- 
nently contributed. This' uh^^rous dei^eliftion 
paired ndt unpunilhed. As d^rfeiters of the com- 
mon cauf^,' the Argives incurred the hatred and 
£oiitempt df their piiblic-fpiiited neighbours. My- 
chtea, once theproud refidcnce of ray Agamemnon j 
Epidaurus and Traezene, which formed relpeflave- 
ly the greateft ftrength and brighteft ornament of 
the Arglve territory, threw off the yoke of a capi- 
tal, whofe folly or bafenefs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Nauplia, Helisa, and 
other towns of kfs note, which were fcattered at, 
fmall diftances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, \)beyed the funimons to liberty, and affumed 
Independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magillrates of Argos) 
ftrengthened themfelvcs by foreign a|iiance, and 
continued thenceforth to difdain the authority of 
their ancient metropolis and fovereign. At the 
commencement of the Peloponnelian war, they 
formed a refpcdable portion of the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy ; while Argos alone, of all the cities in 
the Peloponnefus, openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. 

Deftnic- ancient city of Mycenae, which had firfl: 

tion of founded the trumpet of fedition, was the only vic- 

Mycen*. Argivc refentment. The Argives feized a 

fevoufable opportunity, while the allies anff adhe- 
rents of Mycenae were occupied with their dorntX- 
tic concerns, to lead their whole forces agalhff the 
place j and having taicett it by florm, they deci- 
" , mated 
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mated the^ iidiaUtants, and demolifhed not only the chap. 
walls, but the tovmV ltfejif, which was'never after- 
wards ^fhtdlt. . 

i he defuitory t‘jrahra£Hons of fo matxy ftates and The infe- 
cities as coinpdfcd the name and. nation of Greece, 
muft appear ' a. 'Continual maze of perplexity and rejeAthe 
confuGorii tuilefs wc carefully follow the threads 
which ftiould dired us in this intricate, yet not in- 
extricable, labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply 
ourfelves to inveftigate the hidden caufes of events, 
and to trace revolutions to their fourcc, we (hall be 
furprifed by the agreeable difcovery, that the hlf- 
tory of tins celebrated people is not entirely that 
mafs of diforder which it appears on a fuperficial 
furvey. The fanic caufes which repreifed the adi- 
vity, and humbled the pride of Argos‘, operated 
alike fatally on Thebes, the fccond republic beyond 
theiilhmus, and the only one that ever afpired to rival 
the power of Athens. The Thebans, for fimilar, 
or more odious rcafons, than thofe which hat! re- 
ftrained the Argives, had alfo withheld their a;^ft- 
ance ip the P^ian war ; and by this mean feffiih- 
nefs or treachery had juftly provoked the indigna- 
tion of the fubordinate cities of Bceotia. -Not only 
Thefpise and Platsea, which had ever borne with 
impad^mce the Theban yoke, but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna ; Afchra, the be- 
loved bals^on of old Hefiod; Coronea, over- 
shadowed by mount Helicon, a favourite feat of 
the nudesj Lebadca, femous for its oracle of Tyo- ■ 

i., '4'' 

' ' " , ' , Kodor- P> 

’ ! . phoaius} 
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CHAP, phonius i 'Detium aiul Alalfcomen^^, refpcaively 
. ^ facred to ApoUp and Afinei^v^ l;«;^ptK«r with Leuc- 
, ^ ^ tra aod tJie doi^d of injmortal 

aU thefe fucco^iv^ly r<^ad;ed the 
juijJTdi^Hon and fover^ignty of Thebesi which, 
durifig the itivafion of Xerxes, had & ihameiully 
betrayed the common intsreft and thwarted the 
general impulfe of the nation 
It*** the* r>urtng, feveral years, the Thebans pa^tiently 
t 4 n oV yielded to a dorm, which they found it impodible 
iai« from xeftftf But when the Spartans began to breathe 
Spaiu. after the recovery oi Ithoinc, and had made a fuc- 
cefsful expedition againft the Phocians, in delaice 
A.C.4i9,^ of thw kinfmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly 
folicitil! them to take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels, and to enable them to regain ihcir afeendant 
in Bocijtia j with affurance that they would employ 
tjie firft moments ol returnirg vigour to oppofe 
Wifepo- growing , pracidions of tlie Athenians. This 
licy of propofal was accepted, not only by the refentment, 
»hat flam, jjm t,y jjje policy of the Spartan fenate, who per- 
ecived that it equally concerned their ipterefl", that 
the neighbouring city of Aigos fhould lole her ju- 
rifdl^ion over Argolis; and that Ihebes, the 
piidS^hour and rival of Athens, fliould recover her 
aqfbcvity in Bteotia. 

Atheiw Th‘-’y were applying themfclves with vigqnr and 
enables Ae ^ccfls to cffedl this falutary purpofe, wh^ the 
a£five vigilance of Athens difpatched nn^arpty, 
tain th-»r fifteen thoufand ftrong, to m^uun the 

bdepcad ^ 

tViCfu ^ t 

Ifjwdor, l.aiA f* ^83, A, ^ ThxjcydJi}. Ll^ I»**73* 
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' ' ^ s S .'S, ' / 

:e of Bql^0lia^‘; l^e and chaI*. 

Mfr* — 4j6. 

Kty tiy , 

' aItho<i^ to the gldribu^ii'o^hM 
Milrathon aind H^taa .coitifi^'d of 

BoebthlV tibt^'Codld the Thebans, ribttyithftatmmg 
thaFp^rtial iluccefs againft feveral of Ae leyofteU } 

recover' ^eir authority in th&t province, jun- . , 

til^^»0^ fourfcbre years afterwards, they ^merged . , 

m^tftiddaa fplendour under the condua ofdteir 
.heroic Epauiinondas. ' ' * 

. The;ainbitious policy of Pericles,^ whicK^li be 
fulif Explained in the fequel, was eager to p^fit 
by e^^ry favourable turn of fortxine. .lie took catre 
tcf^ha'Ce Athenian garrifphs in feveral Bdeqtian for- 
, treffes he made the neighbouring republics of 
Megara feel and acknowledge ^he fi^- 
^r^acy of Athens ; and after fending '^lfi||aae# a. c. 455 
.?^*CQni^i^«repdued rather with an imp'etupus than - 
wc^hi^egulated courage, to ravag# the cdaft. bf the . ^ 
Feto^nndfus, he failed thither n^t year hi |)erfoh^ A C.4^4 
, and^^e; the Bac^daeraonians smd ' their illlies deep^' ' 

ly r^ki tha^they had too foon difcbv^i^ their 
a republic, alike a&fe;,v]^tQ pro-' 
:An.a^:.AS jL;4a«rj.|jy|| 'vengeance on' itis; *"^nn^'»5 

|%M'-4ar»ng' iea<iier''''WeiieysJ’iauajfc 
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^ XIJ prevailed over the innocence and merit of Ci- 

mon, and procured the baniihment of that iiluftri- 
ous commander. But Cimon was recalled lin two 
years ; and his return was fignalifed by a fufpenhon 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote, as he was ambitidus to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. Thus treaty how- 
A. C. 447. ever, was foon broken ; but .in ill-concerted and 
unfortunate enterprife agjinft I hebes (difapproved 
by Peiicles himfclf), in w^hich the rafli Tolmidas 
loft his army and his life, made the Athenians 
again liften to terras of accommodation. They 
A. c. 445. agreed to withdraw their garrifons from Boeotia } 
to difavpw all pretenfions againfl Corinili and Me- 
gara, pretenfions which Lad no other eifedf than to 
exafperate thnfe little republics againft their ufurp- 
itig neighbour ; and, on complying with rhefe con- 
ditions, the Atheniars recovered their citizens made 
captive in Boeotia, through the mifconduct of Tol- 
midas 


Thp truce 
of thirty 
y> ai9. 

Olymp* 
IxxxiH. 4. 
A» C. 4 15. 


h^otivej ot 
t)i Aihe- 
for 


This was the famous truce of thirty years con- 
cluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 
ponnefian war. 'I he foinicr treaty bad been li- 
mited to a much ihortcr pv,riod ; for it is worthy 
of obfervation, that even in their agreements of 
peace, the. Greeks difeovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war, which was the unhappy effe^ of 
their political inftitutions 

, The terms of this accommodation, feemingly 
little favourable to the intcreft of Athens, were 


gr^miug 

” Diodor. l.xiL p. *93. TbucydiU. Li. p. 71, Si Jeqq. 
“ Mem, p. 74. • 
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didafed, however, raiher by the ambition than c n A P. 
the equity of that republic ; a cojiclufiou that evi- ^ 

dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events, which (as obferveS above) completes the 
hiftory of this dfemorable period. Amidft the Botwren 
foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the domeilic 
diffenfions of Greece, the Atlumian arms and po- 4io, A. c. 
licy had been gradually, during thuty years, efta- 
blifliing the fove/eigiity of the republic over her 
didant colonics and confedt rates. Tliis bold un- 
dertaking was finally accompli.'hed by Pericles, 
whofe charafler contributed, more than that of any 
onc%ian, to the glor) and greataofs, its well as to 
the calamities and ruin, td bis country. 

Ilis father Xauthipjius, who gained the ftullri- Charaeti' 
ous viftory at Mjeale, rejoiced in a fon endued ,ic,j 
with thehappitft natural talents, and an innate love 
of glory. His youth was entruft^d to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of madcr of rhetoric, the ait of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to defervt, 
the firfl; rank in the republic, as well as of adoin- 
ing him wnth the accomplifhments molt neccffaiy 
to attsun it. From Ariftagoras of CLi/omcnc, tie- 
nominated the philofi'pher of mind, on account ol 
his continual folicitude to confirm the mod import- 
ant and moft plcafing of all dodrines, that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides ovei the operatioir# 
of nature, and the events of human life, Pericios 
early learned to controul the temped of youthful 
paflions, which fo often blalt the promlfing hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an unfliaken conAancy in 
3 ■ all 
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beitfuf- 

uftvpinf 

tioui 


all the vicifiitu4p fortune* fince all are the va- 
ried* tlifpenfaUc^ o^tthe fame W^e providence ♦ 
and to tratnpK v?iU» generous, contempt,, on the 
grovelling ‘ fupejrftition the Thus quali- 

fied by nature an^ education* he Tooh di^layed, in 
the Athetuah aflembly* an eloquence* nounfhed 
by the copious Ipring of philofophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation qf his charader. His 
fpcechdl confified not in the unpremeditated effu- 
fions of a temporary enthuPofm ; he was the firft of 
Ibis countrymen, who, before pronouncing bis dif- 
courfes* committed them to writing * : they were 
ihidied and*t;ompofed with the moft laborious and 
patienf care; and being poliffied by repeated 
touches of improving -tui, they rofe in admiration 
!n proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifra; and acquired 
thfe epithet of Olympian, to ( xprefs that permanent 
fmd fteady luftre which they reflcflcd **. 

But the fuperior talents of Pericles, which, in a 
well regulated government, would have increafed 
his influence, had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me- 
Ihory of the oldcfl citizens fokhfully recoll^ed, 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
that the figure, the countenance* pnd the 
of the young orator* Ibrongly refem^^sd thofe 
of flie imbiiious and artful Pififtratus, wiuT^ fpe- 
ttou^Yirtues had fubverted the liberty ol 1^ coun- 
try. The alalrmed jealoufy of freedotn, whpi 
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deftroyed, in ah hour, the authority eftahlifted chap. 
fiowly, and vith ' much laliwur, during many mieri- xir. 
torious,5^^,’' ittight bh tempted' to puniih the 
anticipated' tyraimy of Pericles; .who, to efcape the 
difgrace of the bfliraciftn, fhunned the dangerous 
admirarion of theaffembly. ' ' . , . ‘ 

The adive vigour of his mind thus withdrawn he courts 
from politics, was totally difeflred to war ;,^ahd his 
. abilities, hlike fitted to es;cel in every hoimurable 
purfuit, jtad gradually opening with every occafion populace; 
to difplay them, carried off the palm of military 
renown from the mofl: illuftrious captams of the 
.^e. ' Cimpn alone furpaffed, him in the object of 
his vidories gained^ over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valour and conduft. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honours. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arif- 
tides, regarded, like that great man, a,imoderate. 
sffiftoerdey, as the government moft .conducive to 
public ' happinefs. The contrary ' opbion was 
wminly maintained by Pericles, who found afi 
oftenbitious admir^ioh of dema«i^y the beft cx- 
pe^teiit for, removing the prejudice exQfj?d againft 
him, by ,Ifi§ referablance to Pififtratus, of afpiripg, 
or at’ neaft'i.of being worthy to afpire,; .;at royal’ 
power. On every , eccafidn, he defended ihe privif 
, the' p^pl^ agahaft, the pretenfionn, :pf . 
rich^^<| ignoble ; embraced' not only ihe- ini^ 
rei^hur adopted the capricious |)auions, .of the 
mullihi^e;, icheriihir^. their. prefyinptioih,fJi^tter- 
a^' i^acity,. ^.^y- 

ii.‘ ^ ‘W?’: kig 
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A. Cv ' 


ing their tafte for pleafure withoat expence, and 
fomenting iheir natural antipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid ariftocracy, w^re pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to their refeiitment. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired 
with the views and meafures of Pericles, fince the 
glory and wealth acquired in the Perfian war, pro- 
cured not only allies and power to the ftate, but in- 
d.’iilry and independence to the populace. The 
foit cf Xanthippiis impelled this natural current, 
winch ran fo ftrongly in his favour when he 
maintained, that the citizens of Athens were enti- 
tled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to chal- 
lenge a jull pre-eminence in Greece, and to af- 
iunie a legal dominion over their dillant colonit.. 
and c^-nfederates. 

Thef; unfortunate comnmnitlcs had unwariiv 
forged their own chains, 'vhen they confented to 
rail’e an annual fuLfidy to inaintain the guardian 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
temporary benevolence would be foou converted 
into a peiqielual tribute, fince in proportion as 
they became iinaccullnied to w'ar, they laid ihem- 
felves rit the mercy of that republic, to which they 
had tamely catru/ted the care of thc'ir defence. 
When the rigorous exactions of Athens fpcedily 
warned iL of their error, the wide intervals at 
which they were feparated from each other, ren- 
dered it im])ullible for them to afford mutual aflift- 
•jjice, and to aef with united vigour. Naxos, 
riliafos, Aigina, Eubrca, Samos, and other iflands 
or cities of kfs imjiortance, boldly ftruggled to 
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repel ufurpadon ; but fighting ftngly, were fuc- chap. 
celfively fubdned j while new, and more 'grievous, ^ 

burdehs were cruelly impofed on them. The leaft 
patient again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, and 
taking arms to lefift oppreflion, were treated with 
the feverity- due to unprovoked feditioa. The pu- 
niihment inflicted on them wras uniformly rigorous. 

They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 
the revolt, to furrender their fhipping, to demo- 
lifti their w^alls, or receive an Athenian garrifon, to 
pay the expences of the war, and give hollages for 
their future obedience ^ . It is not the bufinefs of 
general hiflory to de'rribe more minutely the events 
of this focial war, whic!) was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finilhed in the courle of thirty years, 
with every iuccefs that the moll prefuraptuous ambi- 
tion of Athens could either expedt or defire. Samos, 
the capital of the ifluiid of that name, made the 
moft vigorous refiftance j but at length furrtnd ered 
to Pericles, after a fiegc of nine months, in the 
ninth year before the war of Peloponnefus 

Hiflorlans, partial or credulous, have handed Spirft of 
down fome atrocious cruelties committed after the 

man go- 

taking of Samos, which may be confidently rejeded vcmmect} 
as fictions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he approved and aniuiated the afpiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
he could juftify, by reafons of flare, its moft ambi- 
tious ufurpations, uniformly fliewcd hinifelf inca- 

ThucydicT. & Diodor. loc.^ citat. 

TlmcydicL Li. p. 75 . 


H 2 


pable 
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CHAP, pable of any dcHberate wokedn^a. It may be 
. . obf^rved, however^ tbiH, as the modeirate peace with 

Sparta bad been concluded chie0y vridi^avicwto 
allow the ’^Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
affairs of their tributari^ the feve« 
ritjr to- rides exercifed over thcfe unfortunate dlates were 
wards its Jn confequence of that treaty rather intereafed than 
en^,* loiti^teiL Athenian magiftrates and garrifons 
w^rc feat* to govern and command them. They 
ware burdened with new impofidons, and diiho- 
noured by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
winch the labour of their anceffors had culdvated, 
were feized and appropriated by ftrangers, who 
(.njoycd the diftin^ion of Athenian colonies; and 
all thefc once independent and ilouriffiing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
♦ conteils, thdr domeftic differences, and even their 
private lidgations, to the cognifance and decifiou 
of Athenian affemblics and tribunals By draw- 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
m the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fum of near two millions ftcr- 
ling"*. His^vigilance fcafonably difplayed the ter- 
rors of the Athenian navy before the moil diffant 
en^otues o*- allies of the republic; by alternate 
ppaikf and firmnefs, by fucceffive promife?, bribes, 
an.d throats, he repreffed the jealous hoftility of 
ncigl^uring powers ; and while bis ambition and 
magniffcei'ice fc^fied and adorned the caquial with 

V. 

Ifoci^ k Xda0f)i* de Kepub. AUien* 

UTod^ nuta 

yr 

t-f.. 


external* 
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external ftrength and fplendour» ^thcy alfo laid the 
foundations of thdfe internal dilbrdeis, which ren* 
derec^ his lon^'adnthihlratiott glotions for his con< 
temporaries, &tal to the ftieceedhig generation, 
and evpr memofal^le ttith poft^ty. ' 
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CHAP, XIIL 

Tranjition to the internal State of Athens. — Laws 
of Draco — ^ Sojon — Pifjl rat us — Clljlhenes ^Arif 
' tides — ^Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athe- 
ni'in Government. — View of the Athenian Em- 
fire.- — The combined EffeSl ofnextcrnal Profperity 
. and democratic Government on Meinncrs — Arts 
'^Luxury.— ^mjlory of Grecian Literature and 
Phtlofophy. — Singular Covirafe and Balance of 
Virtues and Vices. — The fublimc Plnhfopby of 
Anamgoras and Socrates. — The unprincipled Cap- 
tioufnefs of the SophiJls.^-^Jlje moral Tray^edies cf 
Sophocles and Euripides. — The licentious Buf- 
foonery of Arijiophanrs. — The imliative Arts em- 
ployed to the noblejl Purpofes — and ahufed to the 
fiwji infamous. — Magnfucnce cf public Ecjlivals. 
— Simplicity in private Life. — MoJeJl Referve of 
' Athenian Women. — VQluptiiGvfneft^ Impudence^ and 
Artifices of the School of Ajpafia. 

CHAP. taking of Samos clofed the long 

. ' . of iithenian conquefts, During the nine 

Tranfuion &bfcqueDt years, that once fortunate people en* 
abufed the bleflings of peace and pro- 
of Athem fperiiy. Their oftentalious difplay, of, power in-, 
creafed the envy and terror of Greeks and Barba- 
rians, and excited' the obftinate and bloody war of 
twenty-feven years, during wliich the force of the 

whole 
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v/hole Grecian nation was exerted to demolilh or c H A P. 
uphold the llatsly edifice of .empire that had been 
reared# by the ambitious patriotifm of Pericles. 

Aflifted by feeble or rcluflant allies, Athens lung 
ftruggled againfi; the combined ftrengih of Pclo- 
ponnefus, Boeotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Perfia ; 
and our curiofity mull defervcdly be attrafl:ed to- 
wards the internal relburces and moral condition of 
a people, who, with few natural advantages, could 
make fuch memorable and pertiii^'cious eiforts, atid 
who, amidft the din of arms. Hill cultivating and 
improving their favourite axts, produced thofe im- 
mortal monuments of talle and genius, which, lur- 
viving the deftruclion of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefled the giorv of Athens, 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the fcieiice of government 
and laws, which gives fecurity to all other feiences, 
merits the firfi: place in our attention j m>r, at thus 
diitance of time, will the enlightencni reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated ' into the Roman 

jiuif- 

* llie Romans feiit deputies to Atlicns, to obtain a copy of Solon's 
la'v^'s, four hundred and fifty four years before Chirlh 7'he bendita 
derived from thefe lalutary mflitutions we'*e gratefully acknow- 
ledg'^d by the liberal c..ndour of a people, who know how to appre- 
ciate the merk of enemies and fubjcc^s, iltar the language of 
PImy {I. vui. ep* 24.) to Maximus, who in the feign of Trajaa 
was appoitited govt?rnor of the province Achaia or Greece : " Re* 
member that you go to a country, where letters, polltcnefs, and agri* 
culture itfelf (if we believe common report), w’eie invented ^ ^ 

Revere the gods ajpid heroes, the ancient vlitue and glory of the na- 
tion. RefpecSt e\ cn its fables and its vanity ; remembering that from 
Greece we derived our The right of coniiueft, indeed, hath 

H4 euablcd 
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C H fiftl^ Cf^tury 

i/To. mfi^yiiail nf efbt>v^ 


, ^'.'''. bf£c^ ^Chri^i 


Laws and 

govem- 

menU 


pt^Sic^ pfj^t^e- Odthic nai^dmv, ,iafl» 

.i4curitjp,,smd, <l3^^^taoid6l•n 

icJ^tauts'Oif'Europe;*.. ; ■ ’ - ;./;r'; /'■'. ,'- 

: ;Tliie;' adi^fable. infti^wtioris ; 6f . thp .*^pic ages 
ys^jfre’ |)uilt cai 'r^igioii j whipli* idUy 

, ' > * '* ii' ' - 


^bfed'U# to impofe our laws on the Greek* i but that peqae had 
adtj^'Ww tiietf law*, at our folkatation, andu^hen they had 
lipthing 'to few' front our annik It wOuJd be_ Inhuman wd bar- 
beroDS.to' deprive Aem of the feoall rwnnaitt of liberty which thc> 

ffilU poflefr.” '• ' ... . y’- 

Juftiman'* Pandetf*, it is weM known,- were difcwertd at 
Viv-lS. in Italy,, A- D. 1136 - In , kf* than half a ceptt^ after- 
^i^iids, the 'civil law was fludicd and uaderftood in all the 
vlftces of feurdpe ; and this ftudy (as Mr.- Hume obferve^ iwign of 
Rkdiardase Third) tended to iharpen the wits of men, to give toh^ 
dity to their judgment, to improve their tafte,^ and to abohm tte , 
bartjus'JurilptUdence which univerially prevaUed among m G^ic , 
To this law. we owe the abolition of the mode M ptom by 
the ordeal, die corihet, the dud, and other roe*^ equally nto- 
Ipw iw>d abfurd. Pecuniary commutation* ceafed to be adrntmd for 
c^e »4 private revenge waaVno longer aaithoriled’by tlie.magOTate ; 
^ind the otanniunily .w’as made 10 its mtereft ia matetaSnlag the 
and evening the wrongs, of .all its members. See more m 
^ difeourfe annexed to the Reign of Richard thp TCid. 

U add ode ohferva^tiori in Mr. Hupie’s own Wontoi^iThe 
i: '«f the' Roman few. both to piibUc and Sm'afefetereft, 


temiOto puiuy of the Roman few, both to public and — ,, 

‘the ftudy of it, at a time when the mbre cdaHed and 
'ipeau&i>^ fcieUce* carried no Charms witli them's and thu# tpe feft; 
Sth'4f s^ent literature which remained nneortupted, wa*,hap:i^y 
■th##ft^ii^ttcd to the moffern wmhl j for it is tenrtaAablc, that 
•SaL^idwUne, of Kcpian.lcarmiHgj vhen die phjlofr.jaiert Wd^iMdswr- ' 
fimy infrfied wth fiuieiilition and fophoftry, and the pdets,.mid hijfto- 
Tiiij^ibarbdtir^’ Ah few^ who,' ip dth«*c»tolti« »« fd- 

idmiaoitk ^ Ay cofi^t ' 

ftudy W^itnittdiq^of,4K^ 

;oo^ fenft. ^ ahtl q^oaings, add the pifcfty m 

Sttir fengoare and'tiait^l^h*' ^ 3 ^ w.'Sfo. E* 3«o.’ 
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explained above, afcertaiacd and enforced the rights chap. 
and obligations of public and private life. But the . . 

abufed’auUiority of priefts and oracles, and the na- 
tural depravity of man* ever iblichous to obtain the 
partial favour bf his heavenly proteflors on eafier 
terms than the faithful difcliarge of his duty, gra* 
dually levered, by fi'aud or violence, the natural 
and moil: falutary union between religion and mo- 
rality; in confequence of which reparation, the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperttidon, 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufnefs, or flilFened 
into pedantry. The ftriking comparifon, or rather 
contrail, between the genius and characler, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly delcribed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the adA'antagc of the eailicr period, mull, in the 
progrefs of this dil'courfo, naturally prdbnt itfelf to 
the reflefkion of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the clearell point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the p^ct and the legil- 
lator. 

The very imperfect legiflation of Draco who Lc^Ma. 
flourilhed thirty years before Solqn % proved that 
the Athenians felt tlic want of a fcience, which they ol^p. 
knew not how to acquii'c or cultivate. The au- wulx.*. 
Here gravity of that magiftrate feems to have im- 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the .multitude*; for ', 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of^ 
the hriportant office with which he was e^tm^^. . 

5 Suidj^s in voce Draco* Pollux, U>ui. c^vi* 

♦ Metirituv Soloiu 

He 
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CHAP. He gave laws, which, according to the lively ex- 
preffion of an orator, feemed to be written *, not 
with ink, but with blood ; fince death or» banifli- 
ment were his ordinary penalties for the moft tri- 
vial offences, as well as for the moff dangerous 
crimes : and he juftified this rigour, by abfurdly 
obferving, that tlicfmalleft Jiforders defervod death, 
and no fevercr puui/hment could be inflicted <in the 
greateft. The laws of Draco, tliercfore, I'^iuled 
oi:!y to increafe the evils which they were dcfignc'd 
to remedy *; and no people over prefenti’d a fcone 
of greater confufion and mifery, than did the un- 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were feafunably called lo tlio;r jclief. 
ef Solon. In relating the general revolutions of Ci eece, v, c 
Olynsp. occafion to dv'fcribe tlic imnoriant ferviecs, 

A. 0.594. and illuftrious merit of this rxiraordiiuiry num, 
whofe difinterefftrdntf.. petrioti'm, and humanity 
equalled his military condurt ard fuccefs. His 
royal extradion (for be fprang fi’om the lace of the 
' Codridte), his experienced abilnies, above .ill, his 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out for 
the nobleft and iiioft fublime employment of hu- 
manity, that of regulating the laws and goveni- 
ateof ment of a free people. Such, atMcaft, the Alhe- 
>hens in i)» confidcrcd, wben their unanimous 

iJ(e tjuie 

ofSp’un. fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolutc umpire of 
their whole conffitution and policy ; although, prior 

^ The oiator Demades^ of wlu>m rcore hereafter. The obferva- 
tioTt ha& been always repeated v\ fpeakin^j tif Draro, thoui'h his laws 
wcie certainly 'written neither with blood nor ink. Even thofe of 
*5oloi> v'cn only on kept in the citadel* 

•' PolRiCf L ii. Bti PluU in Solon* 


to 
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to this period 5 they fuffereJ the combined evils of 
anarchy and oppreflion ^ ^ The magiftrates plun- 
dered the treafury and the temples ; and often be- 
trayed, for bribes, the interefts of their country. 
I'he rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the fafety of the rich. The ra- 
pacity of creditors knew no bounds. They 'com- 
pdled the infolvent debtors to cultivate their lands 
likt' cattle ; 10 perform the fervice of hearts of bur- 
den ; and to transfer to them their Ions and daugh- 
ters, whom they exported as Haves to foreign 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity, hearts of 
having recovered aiul rellored to their native rights 
many of rhufc unhappy men, whofe fentitnents had 
been debafed, and languag ^ corrupicd, by the in- 
famy of Barbarian »forvitiide\ d'he wretched po- 
pulace deriving courage L'cau defpair, had deter- 
mined no longer to fubinit to fuch multiplied 
rigours-, and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken the rel’olution to elect 
and follow fume warlike k-ader, to attack and but- 
cher their oppreffors, to eiiablifii an equal partition 
of lands, and to inrtitute a new form of govern- 
ment ^ But the numerous clients and retainers, 
who, in a country liulc acqur.inted with arts and 
manufactures, depended on the wealthy proprietors 
of the lands and mines of Attica, inuft have rem 
dered this undertaking alike dangerous to bo»-h 
parties ; fo that both became willing rather to fub- 
mit their differences to law, than to decide them by 
the fword. 

’ Fragm, Solomft apud Deraofth. p. 234 * edit. Wol. 

* Idem; l 4 *Id. Plut. in Solon. 
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CHAP, 'i iie iinftaitiality of Solon menteii the unliplted 
. . confidence of Iu$ country. He maintained the 

Ills r«gu- ' ancieht divifion of pivpertyf bttt aboUlhed debtsu 
kuoiu eftabHfhed the rate of interefi; 12 per cent, 

ing pro- nt which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that 
!«“/■ the infolvent debtor Ihould become the ilave of his 
creditor, or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations, 
which feemed immediately neceflary to the public- 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an impartial and 
New-mo- ft^ady hand, to new-model the government '% 
dels the on ihig generous, but equitable principle, that the 
few ought not, as hitherto, to command, antSt the 
many to obey ; but that the colleftivc body of the 
people, legally convened in a national affembly, 
were entitled to decide, by a. plurality qf voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contraft 
or diffolve alliances ifh foreign ftates j to enjoy 


The moft tonctfk iaton*niioii cdnfcrung the ancknt republic 
uf Athenb, and the la\ s ol bolon, is lqi taried in ArifioU Fntgm. dc 
Cmt. Athen- and m various parti* of Iti > fecondy fourth, md fixtK 
booka ol Politics, a. In liocrat. fireopagit. Panathen. APanegji. 
And 3. In Plut. in Vir. Solon. Xonophoii's Tteatiie concerning 
Athenian republic^ rehtea tp later tunes, when many cp^ruptioub had 
crept 11^, as wdl be after vs^ards explained. It is remarkable, that Po- 
iybme, 1* vi. has confounded the inoduate iailitutiond i^lon with 
the demorraticol Incntioulhers and tyranny intiodurcd by Pericles 
4ii<l Ms fucceUbrs in the admin^ftratton. palpably enrors of fo 
jfudictdub in author prove how little a,(curate kfio^^dge the Greeks 

S i on the fubjf^ of their own hiHory ; and how.hr^ptdlSU H is 
nodem writeti who blindly follows filch, guided not to fall 
lumerahk erttirt and cpntcodidUcms. treatiib of AjAthcillc 
ntate) above mc9ttionedi d«farvf» particuUr gUmifin ^rem 
rho write or fiady the hiftojy of republics, in if we/pt1;k» 
md often ram than the gfimh poliiticaj wofH df Ma- 
, whi'h iVljmtefquieu often copiedi without once ac» 

knowlcdjf ing his obligation. ^ 

' ' ' ' all 
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aII the branches of legiflatiVe or fovsrgign power " } chap. 
and to eleft, approve, aucl judg^ the magillrates . 
or miniOiers entrufted, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. > 

Inthe a6l:uai ftate ofmoft countries of Europe, Hisua.- 
fuch a form of govenunent, as pnly takes place in fy 
fome fmall cantons of Switzerland, would be at- toodawii 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too much from their private affairs. But 
in ancient Greece, and parricukrly in Attica, the 
ilaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen '* ; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one half were entitled to any iluiv 
in the fovereignty. Strangers, and all thofe who 
could not afeertain their Athenian delc'nt, 'botli in 
the male and female Hue, were totally ejcluJal 
from the aflembly and Courts of juliice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoft attonticu to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
uncorrupted; nor could any foreigner, wltaUwer 
meiit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profeffed the Knowledge of 
fome higb^y tifeful or ingenious art, and, in both 
1 * 

The elcdlioa cohtaioed a mi’rture of cham e, fim.p U oie who v* ere 
named by the people call lots to dcude on whom the oiERce iliould be 
confemedL The feme pra< 5 tice preva !s m chooCng the fenators of the 
mpublic 6 f Bemek But Solon enac^ied> that the foitunate candid'' te 
Ihoutd underjpo what 13 called a piobadon; his character and mcidta 
were ttcu« eaqiofed to H feewnd fcmtifty* m confe<,uence of which, it, 
feemed fcarcdly poflib!© that any man fliould attain power, who t|ra$ 
altogether unworthy of public con^dencOk 

See my Intfodudliory Difeourfe to the Oxaiiona of Lyfhn and 
Ifbcrates, p* dc feqq. 
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CHAP, c.f'f”?, had bcirn cholen by ballot, in a full alTentbly 
, ot hx tlioiifanci Atheiuans. Thefe ciicunillances 

Mm in.# 

(crpichlly a« thf^ Athenian people wei® ufuaJIy 
conv^n d only four limes in thiily-fivc days) 
jiieviuiid ihch afl niblies from beme; cither fo in- 
cc*nvMncin nid buidvnfon , or fo numerous and 
ruiiniltuu) as at hiR be luppofed. 

y t tht tr juiinbers ind Ihll moie tiun impotuofily 
’^lid lonoi eij ce, majlhuc piov d iiuoufiiKnt ^\lth 
^ ^od i;ov(irincnt, if b 1 ju h J e t Ivcuud the 
VL^tl of the icpublic fioni the wives <.>1 pojn hr 
li b\ the two fiiPi aiuhci (1 the S^iiu^ 

and the Ar >p :> Uo , t? bunds on unlly^ ct f^uat 
an< of V ''n ( ( idiv pi \v into > hich 
men of a cf i m d».Jci»p o^t'\ coal i icccvci 
as nKiiibv 

11 diM- b( n\ di 1 U ^ ‘ I I T o foe i ! fi s, 

1 n cl the acendnu; lo d pi tl'a i.lhns. He 

lirft (L* < tfdcd ff t 1 1 ^ds annuahy 

jjcldul live h 1 ! c(l in aliiu i 1 hqn d, )> well as 
dry r ^ iimjJi X , la i c ten nun oi whofe 
ytarJx me m i o le < Ic hi I t p(»iuH 

jbilinT^ v^hif i mvxliit, li cfliinatc the 
relaiix^ wh >1 i ou^y h th * of labour, 
and r^th^ (In men r cl 13 to to about 
fis: hi hci p)iiH h '“111'; xU th pnlent a^e*. 

'ihe i il cHt> (onfij^cci ol ttul \vh*>ie cflatcs 

produci* thro huiuiifd nicafuirs, the third, of 
thoP' uhefe efluc> proehik^cd two hundred; the 
fourth, and by far t moft iiniunous clafo of Atho- 
r ans, e’^^hor iiofTcfTed no landed property, or at leafl 

* *‘fr fntrraic I t* 1 , ^ P 14- 

enjo) ed 
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<*njoye<l not a- revenue in land equal to twenty-four CHAP, 
pounds fterling, or, agreeably to the above proper- , . 

tion, tvvp hundred and forty pounds of our prefenc 
currency. , 

All ranks of citinciis were alike adrailtcd to vote Preropi- 
in the public aHTembly, and to judge in the courts 
of juflicc, whether civil or criminal, which were cJaivl* 
properly fo many coniniiitocs of the aflbmbly '■*. 

Blit the three firll claffes were cxcluf vely entitled 
to fit in the Lnate, to decide in tiie ^Ireopagns, or 
to hold any other office of magiftracy. I'o thefe 
dignities they were clecleJ by the fiec fulVrages of 
the people, to vhoiu they were accountable for 
th-.ir admi'.ilflration, and by whom they might be 
puiiifiied for m.ilverfation or negligence, aLhongh 
th.v (Jeriw .1 no emolument fnan the diiigent d:f- 
charge of their duty. 

The lenate of four hundred, wliicii, eight) Oi ti.e 
years after its inftitution, was aufriivnted to five 
hundred by Clifthv'ncs, enjoyed the huporlaiit pre- 
rogatives oC convoking ilie po[)ular aii'einbly j of 
previoufly examinirtg all inatt:TL» befc*i*e they ciune 
to be decided by the people, which pave to It a 
negative before debate in ail public rcfoluiiono ; 
and of making laws by its foh* authority, v/hich 
had force during a year- Btfides this geneial 

In my introdudlory difoourfe^ to ths Oraticiif. of I^yfias, &c* 

I had occalion to explain the nature of AtheiiiaiA tnbanals. Since 
the publication of that work, the fame fubjedt, and rarUcuIarly the 
form of civil procefs, has been accurately explained by Sir William 
Jonesi in the DilTertations annexed to his tranflation of Ifeus- Mr- 
Petthij^al's learned work upon the ufe andprai^iceof janes amonjjfh'e 
ancients, lately fell into my hands. Whcreip my Mcai and his dilFcr, 
will eafily appear from the text, and needs not to be pemted out. 

* fuper- 
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c H A p. fuperintendence tbe.fenate was exclufively invefted 
,xra. with snaiiiy ,|>4wdcul?ir branchy of the , executive 
power: i prefident of thB board or council h^d 

the witodv'Of the oubU'c archive and treafury. The 


ien;aC(^ alone btalt fhi^ ; .> equipped,, fleets l^ld 
arikiies ; feised, ' iand confined ' ’ ftate •"Criminals ; 
examined and punifli^ feveral ' oflences, which 
were not exprefsly'' forbidden • by, any pofitive 
. law.' The weight of fuch a coundl, which af- 
- iemblcU every day, except fellivals, infufed a 
\ lar^e mixture, of ariftocracy in'to the Athenian con- 
• ijdt,u>tion. Thisf'as wc fliall immediately explain, 
was ftiil farther increafed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
it was held; a hilLfacrcd to Mar^ adjcnoing to the 
\ citadel. 

The nine The , principal magillrates in Athens were the 

archoiu. archons, the'fkft of whom gave his name to 

the year, and prefiti^ in the civil courts bf juflace, 
'Srhere a committee .of tlie people, chofon promifeu- 
oufly from all c^fles by lot ”, fat as judges and 
jury'; but whei-e it belonged to the archdn and his 
aflfeflbrSj'men appointed by fuffrage, arid Acquainted 
forms, to take what in Scotland is called a 
p^bgnitidn, to preferibe the form of to 

giir^.,',.thf ballot and to receive and declaim the 

diiTerence the ,ltomaii And AthAuan ga>' 

ytilrninisnt, contlAed in the dilFerenl coniiitution ofthe'jii^Scttil,ppvnv: 
Which'ttt Kosne remained 300 years' in die hands of the' fenaW* The , 
fhdijdTOS of the 0ra6Chi> and xao 6 :' .of the civil diffenfifUis which h^p* 'i 
pened h^oe.the tim^ of Aug^us, ,^d fw t|ieir objeA or 
the akering of this Older of btin^ng the Saam dbnfit 

tution nearer the Adifenian. ' , , 

'* 'O* ’riSivTti Tor aySivis x«m im StSorri^, ate of , 

Lyfiae. The fame writer mentions Ihe *vrmw<i> 
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verdid and fen fence of the court. The archon chap. 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
prefide^ in caufes refpeding religion' and things 
facred, which forihed the objed of an important 
and dangerous branch of Athenian jurifprudence. 

The archon, third in dignity, with his afTeffors the 
generals", prefided in military matters; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of thefmothetaj, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or i-ather da-eded the proceedings 
of the fix courts where criminal caufes were exa- 
mined and determined. ‘Thefe nine archons, or TheAreo- 
prefidents of the feveral courts of juftice, like all 
other Athenian magiftrates, were, at the expiration 
of their annual office, accountable to the people; 
and when their condud, after a fevere ferutiny, ap- 
peared to merit public approbation and gratitude, 
they were received, and remained for life, mem- 
bers of the Areopagus, a fenate invefted with a ge- 
neral infpedion over the laws and religion, as well 
as over the lives and manners of the citizens ; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to aflurae a fort of didatorial power 


of bdng judged by his peers, and tried by laws to govern- 

ment. 

*’LyliasVin the fecond oration againlt: Alcibiades ( a military > 
caure)^ not only mentions the arpc&rrjyot^ or gcncralsi but addiefles 
them feparately from the iiKwmnh or judges^ ' 

** Ifocrat. Oratio Areopagit* 

wHch 


Such- is the great outline of the conftitution 
eftabliftied by Solon, according to which every tcmiency 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineftimable privilege 
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CHAP, which he himfelf had confented. Although the 

. ■ legiflaitive and judicial powers were thus lodged 

with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone entrufted with the adminiftration of govern- 
ment } and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main- 
tain a due diftinftion of ranks in fociety, tended 
alfo to promote the induftry and frugality of the 
mtilUtude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to (hare thofe honours 'and offices, to which per- 
fons of a certain eltate only could afpirc. 

E»tenfi»« Solon we!re of. the moft extenfive 

nature of 

his isTO's, nature, comprehending not only lules of right, but 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, ard 
precepts of agriculture. To deferibe his inftirutivins 
refpeding fuch matters as are properly the ob;( fts of 
legiflatiun, would be explaining thole groat, but fanii. 
liar principles, conceri.’ng m.'iriagc, furceffion, tef- 
taments, the rights of frrfons and of things, which, 
through the medium of the Roman law, have been 
conveyed into the jnrifprud^ncc of all the civilifed 
nations of Europe. His laws concemmg educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un- 
natural love Were the predominant vires of that 
early age. If was a pai ticular duty of the archons, 
tQ prevent or punilh offences, committed in confe- 
'lueiice ot iatoxication j and the regulations con- 
Lcming lchool.,‘% which were not to be dpcsied 
till funrife, which were ordered to be fhut before * 
night, and into which none but fuch relations of 

the 


iEfchiiie k Tifxutrchttm, 
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the mafter,' as were pard'cuiarly by law c h a p. 

could on any pretence be admitted, 'hisdiked the , ^ 

utmoft fplicituHe to root“out an evil alr&ad^' 
infeflied and difgraced the manners of tJreece.' - 
The 'education recommended b^rS°^On n,early re- His fyiiem 
fembled that above defcribed, vvhich prevailed gene- 
rally through Greece The children of iUbdahm* 
citizens, when taken from the hands of the women/ 
were delivered to two mafters, of whom the one 
formed the body and the other the mind. Swim- 
ming, and the eafier exercifes, prepared them for 
the harder toils of the gymnaftic. Reading and 
learning by heart the precepts and examples of the 
poets, made way for the feverer ftudies of elo- 
quence and philofophy. In'procefs of time, mufic, 
geometry, and drawing, feem to have entered into 
the plan of a liberal education**. At the age of Duties aiwi 
twenty, the youth of all ranks^ok an oath in the 
temple of Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to tiie youth, 
obey and to maihtain the laws of their country; to 
ufe their. bsft dhdeavours to promote its profperity ; 
to follow the ftandard of whatever commanders 
might be appointed to conduflt. them ; to fail to 
every part' of the world, when fummoned by the 
public fervice; to fight to death -for thdr, native 
land ; and to regard wheat, barley, vines, ai^plives^ 
as the only boundaries of Attica®*; a prepofterous 
arrogance in that little, republic, which already be- 
trayed an ambition to amquer and appropriate all 

' «ee chapters V. and VI. ' ’* Arift. PoUt. 1. sdi. & »i. 

, ^ tntrodu4lioa to Sk* p* i6* 

' .. *1 a .'"'the 
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CHAP, the cultivated parta of the world. When the Alhe- 
xin- nian youth were not, in confequent^ of this oath, 

' engaged ih military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuited their 
fpeOiive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the lhare of the, poor j the 
rich ftill continued their application to gymnaftic 
and philofophy, carefully ftudied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and aftual condi- 
tion of their own and neighbouring ftates j and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
alTembly for fuch offices of truft and honour as 
their regular manners, inoffenfive and dutiful be- 
haviour in all the relations of private life, tCTiipei - 
hnee, oeconomy, public fpirit, and abilities might 
obtain from the voluntary fuffrage of the'pf'ople. 
Cfurpa. The ufurpation of Piiiftratus, though it deftroyed 
lion of ^ tlie political liberty of Athens, gave fta- 

a!^T 8. bility to moft of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant, for fo the 
Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftinguiflied by 
,the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of liis 
dirpofition ; and had not the violence of contend- 
ing faftions, and the fury of his enemies, mflamed 
hi natural love of power, the name of Piiiftratus 
would, Hand the foremoft in the lift of Grecian pa- 
oiots and heroes. His valour and,condu£t were 
fignsdifed in the conquft of Nifsea, Salamis, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigseum; and if he difplayed boldnefs 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereignty he difplayed 


•» Lyfias, paffira. 


ftill 
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ftill more moderation and virtue in adniiniflering it. chap. 
He aifumed, .jny^eed, the royal dignities of prieft , 
and general, and took care that the chief offices in, mcae- 
of magiftracy fhould be filled by his partifans. But 
he maintained the regular courfe of law andjuf- miniftra. 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; twn ; 
having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufation 
in the Areopagus. He not only cnfoi*ced the laws 
of Solon againft idlenefs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
mauufa£lures into Attica. lie was the firfi who 
brought into that country the complete rolleOiion 
of liomcr’s poems, which he commendcil to be 
fung at tln> r<inathetueau feflival ; nor can we fup- 
pofe that he Ihould have been zealous to difiufe 
the liberal and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not refeiv.hled the mo- 
deration and equity of the heroic ages, rathi’r than 
the defpoiifin of tyrants. 

His foil Hipparchus imitated and furpalTod the fuipafiia 
mild virtues of his father ; and, amidiL thf turbu- 
lencc of the latter democracy, it was acknowledged Hjpp,u 
with a figh by the Athenians, that their anci'ftors 
were indeed happy under Solon and ihllibutus, but 
that the .reign of the lyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth tfic golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to I'uppoi't his guards and the other ap- 
pendages of royalty ; his more generous fon re- 
mitted one half pf this.impofition. Wiiile he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of 
his fubjetts, by building the temple of Olympian 

I 3 Jupiter, 
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CHAP. Jupiter, he was folScitous to difpel their ignorance 
and barba^ty by erefting pillars in e^cry part of the 
city, ^^raved with elegiac verfes, containing lof- 
fofts bt wifdom and precepts of morality. He 
coUeHiSl the firft library in Athens ; and his liberal 
rewards, and ftill more his agreeable manners and 
winning afl'ubility, attracted to that city ihc molt 
diftinguilhed poets of the age. 

The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the tem- 
per of his brother and fucccflbr Kippias ; but not- 
withilanding the calamities which .he latter iu~ 


Xii> >nui*- 

iUi ixai« 

ptr'tes 

Hippias. 


The go- 
vernment 
changed 
by Clif- 
tlienes* 
Olymp. 
Ixvii. !f. 
A.Cijio. 


flifted and fufFcred, it mull be allowc-d that the 
government of Pifift-atus and his family, which, 
with various interruptions, laflc-d fixty-eight years 
increafed the llrength, and promoted liie rcline- 
ment of Athens 

Yet in nothing was that ufurpation more advan- 
tageous than in the ai.imatiug fenfe of liberty which 
the memory of paft Icrvitude, under Hippias, ex- 
cited ‘and kept alut' in .'.thens, after the popular 
government had been rcitrrcJ by Ciitthoncs. W'e 
have already had occafion to relate the foreign \i( - 
lories of the republic, which immcJiaftly followed 
that event j but at the fame time the conftitution ol 
government underwent a cotifiderable change ; by 
admitting to the rank of citizens a promU'eufus 
crowd of llrangers, fugitives, Athenians of hall 
blood, and perhaps Haves, the tribes were augment- 
ed from four to ten ; and 


S Betwen j'jK and 5io» B. C. 

Sec the treatMe of Meurfms, entitled Pififtratus, one of the fc^ 
fatibfav'ioiy perfonpanrea m the immenfc id jGronoviuii. 

the 
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the fcnatOKS, from four to five hundred. The o/lra- chap. 
cifm was likewife eftablifiied j a taw by which any . . 

citizen, whof^ influence or abilities feemed danger- 
ous to liberty, might be.bahiihed ten years, with- 
out the proof or allegation of any pofitive crinae. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty important 
years, until the jrlorious vi£tbries of Salatnis;' Fja- alteration 
tsea, and Mycalc, encouraged the loweit putino/t Ariffides. 
muncrous clafe of citizens, by whofc yalour thdfc Oiymp. 
memorable, exploits had been atchieved, to make ^c.*479. 
further iuvafians on the prerogatives pf their fupc- 
riors. The hidden wealth, which, the rich fpoils 
of the Barbarians had diil’ufcd among all of 
men,, incrcafcd the avi/us of individuals, .and de- 
ftroyed the balance of the conftitution. Arillides, 
who perceived it to be impolRble to refill the na- 
tural progrefs of democracy, fcafonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their hands, and firmnefs in 
their hearts ; and propofed, with apparent fatisfac- 
tion, but npich fecret reluiilancc a law' by vhich 
the Athenian magiftrates Ihoulu be thenceforth pro- 
mifeuoufly cl^ed from the four Claffes of citizens. 

This innovation paved the way for the Hill greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradu 
ally comj-Ieted by Pericles j a revolution, of which 
the confcqueuccs were not immediately,, felt, but 
which continually became more ienhble,' and finally , 
terminated in the ruin of Athens :'.nd of Greece. 

The general rcafons which pie vailed on the Thedemq- 
equity and difcernineiit of Pericles to efpoufe, with 

h 

y.Ktav otexovT* h 9v/xu) is cited on this occnfion by Plutarch, to 
f xprefs the forced gererolity ol Arillides tp the populace* > ‘ 

14 ♦ .undue 
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CHAP, undue warmth, the caufe of the populace, have 
^ in .tlie preceding chapter been fufficiently explained. 
Yet whatever paitial motives of intereft am- 
bition*’ might warp the views of this illuftrious 
ftatefman, it iimft be acknowledged that the foreign 
tranfadions and fuccefs of the republic, and parti- 
cularly the nv‘w fituation in which the Athenians 
found theinfelves placed with regard to their didant 
allies and colonies, might naturally fuggcfl and 
occahon very important alterations in the Athenian 
conftitution. The ancient and facred law, which 
obliged every citizen, without, fee or reward, to- 
take arms in defence of his country, could not 
eahly be exu-ajed to the obligati- u) oi piotecUng, 
v.itliDuf a pivp.er .•xxompenc'-, the inieied of fo- 
reign coni! ’liniii -s. The fcanty population of 
Attica fiifiicid iU‘i to anfwcr the demands of fo 
nvany dlftant expedition!. It became neccffaiy to 
hire troops whorcier they might be found j and 
as this nccefhty introduced pay into the Athenian 
ait.iics, a nn'ilar, though not equally cogeiii, rea- 
fou eftablifnc d 'Ic. g and Llaries lor .ill the difl'erent 
orders of judges and magidrates. The fame prin- 
ciple of duty and jmblic fpirit, which oblig .d 
freeman to fight without pay, likewifc c 'geu him 


liUTC.J 
tlOA oj 

to t!ic 




Pliit*r''h (in Pu tic) mentions a pdrticulrir ’cafon -Viluch cn- 
ps-gccl Fi^ii lf*s to coantci jd tltc aiifiocracy, .tnd to abridge the power 
oi' the Areopagus. Although he had been often namtd for the oihcc 
of archfliS the loi liad iiu\er fallen on hmi ; fo that he could not be 
retelved as a member of that refpetfled court. If this ol)fervation be 
well founded, It Ihowj, how Utile real weight the annual magilbratlea 
had at AUiens ; iince Pericles, though he never attained the dignity 
of archdn, governed the rc^ubhc many yeai's witli uiinvaJIed aiitho- 
rity. 


grata- 
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gratuitdully to judge, coafult, and deliberate, for c H a P- 
the benefit of his country. But wjicn the con- 
tefted iijterefts of foreign, though dependent com- 
munities, were agitated and adjufled in the tribu- 
nals of Athens, it was natural for^thofe who fpent 
their time in an employment to which no focia! 
obligation called them, to demand a proper reward 
for their-ufeful fervices. Atfirfl, therefore, a fmnll 
film, but which gradually increafe-d with the power 
of the people, was regularly diilributed aaioag the 
citizens, for every deliberation which they held, 
and for every caufe which they determined. 

The defirc ot reaping this profit made the popu- Thefech- 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 
before their own tril'>unals and olRmLiies. This hmpc tho 
defign was fuccefdully accomplifn d l>y I'.phialtes 
an artful and daring dtniag</;,uc, whom Pericles Withcd by 
employed as' a proper inllrument to ellcQ fuch in- 
vidious niealures as were iiioll obnrxioiis to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extend d the 
renown of Athens by his fortign viflories, and 
gradually reduced into fubjedlion th.e coK)nies and 
allies of the republic, the cbftquf'us Ephialtes 
zcaloufly promutoJ his domcflic meafures ; anti by 
undermining the autltority of the fenatc and of the 
Areopagus % the fiiint.ft bulwarks of the ariffo- 

cracy, 

riut> in Pericle. 

Authors have not defciibeJ in what partiruhr reipeds, or by 
what particular means, Kphialtes eflV<5tcd liis pui^sofc: yet we may 
rolle<Sl:, from obfeure hints on this iub]e<5t, that he not only brought 
before the inferior tribunals caiifcs Jntherto (onh^ied to the Areopa- 
ptis, but took from that court its general infpecflinn and fuperinten^ 
deuce over tlie religion and laws ; which oihees he bellowed on the 
popular court of the and the who were appointed, 

and 
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C \i A t. cracy, djtanM a fignai vidory over the laws of 
Solon, 'the^a^ifliaiation of Ep.^ialtes proved only 
■ the v/eahn^fs of his enemies; and we fhallifind, in 
the fubftiquent liiflory of Athens, that moft matters 
of d^beration^canie, thenceforth, in the firft in- 
ftance, before the popular aflcmbly ; that the wife 
iniiitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 
form:,, and that the nragnanunity* of Pericles, the 
extravagance of his Unmediate fucceflbrs, the pa- 
triotifm of ITirafvbulus and Conon, the integrity of 
Phocion, the. artificers of JEfehines, and the elo- 
quence of |5emollhc-nes, fucceilively fwa)ed, at 
will, ;a wild and capricious democracy. 

'I’ke revolution winch immediately followed, in 
the nrianners, charader, and conduct of the Athe- 
nians, was the natural confeqtience of the change 
of gcivemraent, combined with other circumftanccs 
naturally refulting fr .in thtir domSilic and ex- 
ternal profperity. In the courfe of a few years, the 
fuccefsof Ariftidcr, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri- 
pled the revenues, and increafed, in a -far greater 
proi'porlion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Atl'ienian gal lies commanded the caftem coalls of 
the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen had en- 
grtjffed the trafoc of the adjacent countries; the 


art! c'o- 

irelhc 

profperity 

of the re- 

PhI’InC. 

O'^jnp. 

I, 

A* C* 4^0. 


and rhfmified, at llic will of the people. He Jikew'iic rendered the 
for becotruiig an. Arsopagite lef^ fcveip.than formerly. Per- 
iens crept into thi? order, whofc charudler difgraccd it. The Aioo- 
pagites became eo^ually atTeflfible to prefents and to beauty; and tlicir 
deodions fell into contempt. Set* tiie Diftourfe of Ifocrateu upon re- 
ft irming the gf.verniTient of Athens, and Athenaeus, I.ix, That 
7:‘phialtea, or P» ‘rif les himfelf, likewdfe weakened the authority of the 
fenate falthoi</li it is not re|g,arked by any ancient author), appears 
ftom all the fi bfequent hiftnxrof Athen.*.. 


niaga- 
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magaaoies of Athens abound^ with wopd, metal, chap. 
phony, ivory,.\and all the materials of't|ie^ufefwl as X in. 
well oft the agreeable arts; they imported Ithe 
luxuries' of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, <'?ontus, 
and FeJoponnefus ; experience 'had' improved .their 
ikill of working the iilver mines of moun^ Lau- 
rium ; they bad. lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus ; the honey of tiymet- 
tus became important in domqllic ufe and foreign 
trafEc; the culture of their olives (oil being 
long their ilaple commodity, and only pro- 
duction of Attica which Solon '-allowed them 
to export) muft have improved with the ge- 
neral improvement of the country in arts and 
agriculture, efpecially under the aftive admi- 
niftration of Pericles, who liberally let loofe the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecies of in- 
duftry 

But if that miniftcr promoted the love of action, of 
he found it nccefl'ary at leait to comply with, if not ^om- 

to excite the extreme paffion for plealure, which 
then began to diftinguilh his countrymen. The ofgovem- 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every enterprii'e 
againlf their' foreign as well as dcancltic enemies, »n<i arts, 
feemed entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers 
and vi£laries. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years 
preceding' the war of, Pelopozmefus, their city af- 
forded a p^petual feene of triumph and feftivity. 

Dramatic entertainments, to which they were paf- . 
Bonai^ly addided, w^e no longer performed, in 

Ifocrat. de Pa6c* & Bwiejjyr, Xeaox'h* de 

Repab. Atlica* ^ ^ . 

, ' - flight 
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c n A, P. iJight unadorned edifices, but in {lone or marble 
^ theatres credted at great cxpence, and embellifhed 

Vvidi the moft precious produdtions of nature and 
of art. 'J'he treafury was opened, not t)nly to fup- 
ply the decorations of this , favourite ainufement, 
but to enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, with- 
out incurring any private cxpence ; and thus, at 
the coft of tiio flate, or rather of .'is tribut try allies 
and C( Ionics, to fcaft and delight their ears and 
iancy with the combined charms of mufic and 
poetr;, . T’he plcafure of the eye was peculiarly 
confultcd and" gratified in the at ehitedurc .of the- 
atres and other ornamental buildings ; for as Thc- 
niiilocles had ftrengthened, Pcricics adorned his na- 
tive city ; and uulcfs the concurring tetlimony of 
antiquity was illuftrat^d in the Parthenon, or 
temple of ]\Tin<'rva, and other exiting remains 
worthy to be immortal, it would be difficult to 
believe that in ■ tlte Ipace of a few years, there 
could have been crea^-ed thot'c numerous, yet inefti- 
mable wonder;: of art, ihofe temples, theatres, fta- 
lues, altars, baths, gynmafiii, ana porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendeied 
Athens the eye and light of Greece 
I.UM1.V Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
and vice- vourito cily, like a vain voluptuous harlot, at the 
ot Athens. plundered provinces^ } but it w'ould 

have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rifliing, as well as more criminal, luxury. I’he 


Lo(.r?t. & Ariftid. in Paiiegyr. 


Plutarch in Pericle# 
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pomp of religious folenmitieSf which were twice as c ii a p. 
numerous and coftly in Athens as in any other 
city of* Greece ; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets, wliich on fuch occafions al- 
ways "followed the facrilices ;-the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profufion, exhaulled the refources, without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic.. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, fooa after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed themfelves of their 
exten%e commerce to import the delicacies of dif- 
tant countries, which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with fnow in fummer ; in white}- •** the 
moil delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
ficient to be crowned with rofes, iinlcfs they were 
likewii'e anointed with the moll precious per- 
fumes’’. Parafitcs, dancers, and bulioons, were 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment 
Among the wTaker fex, the palfion for ‘ delicate 
birds, diftinguiflicd by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuffh cxcefs as merited the name of mad- 
nefs’^ The bodies of fuch youths as were not 
peculiarly addi£led to hunting and hoifes, which 
began to be a prevmling tafte”, were corrupted 


Arilldph. Nubes* ver. 50. & Lyfiftrat. paflim. 

Athen. Lxi. 3. & Xinoph. Memtffabjlu, l.ii. 

Xanoph. ibid. ' Athen® us, l.i. & Xenoph. Synip. 

^ AAen. 1 . xi. 3. *“ Aiiftoph. Nubes, paffiip. 

by 
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by the commerce of faarlotS) trho had reduced 
their profeffion iiatb fyfte^m ” ; while their minds 
were : ftili ^bre polluted hy the licentious philofo- 
phy of the fophills. ^ It is ’unneceffary to crowd 
the spifture,' fince it may bfi' obferved> in one 
wordi that the vices and extravagancies, which are 
fuppofed' to ' charafterife the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
admini{lratk>n of Pericles, the moft fplendid and 
mod profperous in the Grecian annals.' 

This iiaradox, for fuch it mud appear, may be 
explained by 'iBbnfidering the lingular combpation 
of circunidances, which, in the time of that datef- 
man, gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
the partial evils already defertbed, only the thorn 
that ever accompanies the rofe. I’he Grecian hif- 
tory of thofe times affords a more driking contrail 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannels, 
of liberty and tyranny, of fimplicity and refine* 
ment, of auderlty and voluptuoufnefs. The Tub- 
lirne philofopby of . Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied as with a deadly fliade, by the dark un- 
principled captioufnefs of the fophids ; the 'pathe- 
tic and moral drains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Ari- 
dophancs; painting and fculpture, which, under 
gaiiufes of the fird order, like Phidias, ferved as 
hand-maids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artids into mean hirelings of vice and 


^ Alexis Rpud Athaiasumy ]. xiu. 
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ilil'order ; the modefty of Athenian matron? was chap. 
fet off as by a foil, ■ ■vithen .compared with the dif- ■ ^ 

foluteneljf of the fchool of Afpiafia ; and the fiihple 
frugality of manner?, which commonly prevailed 
in privatiB famili^, even of the firfi; diftinOiioni was 
contrafted with die .^extravagant difiipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. - To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain vilill ■ illuf- 
trate the character of a people whofe fubfequent 
rranfa^tions form one principal objcft of Grecian 
hiftory.' 

Phtto^phy, which in Greece alonfe defervcs the Paraik! 
peculiar attention of the hiftorian, arofe about the 
beginning of the lixth century before Chrift, and examined, 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the higheft 
degree of perfection, and funk into the loweft de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe or abufe 
of the human intellect could raife or plunge it. 

Leffer Afia, to which Europe and America owe the iiirior,' ot 
inefUmable benefits of their religion and lette;s, 5*‘- 
prodqced' and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
fophy ; and^he flourifhing Grcjck colonies on that 
depghtful coaft, communicated to their mother 
country this precious offspring of their fod. Thales Th.- fevL-i. 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias- of Priene, 
Cleobiilus of Lyndus in the-ille of Rhodes, and the 
other ^tvife-i men, as they were- emphatically ftyled, 
who lived in that age, not only gave advice and 
alliftance to their countrymen on difficult emer- 
gency but reftrained their vices by wholefome 
laws, improved their manners by ufeful leffons <of 
morality, ian4 extended ^their knowledge by im- 

I portant 
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portant refearches and difeoveries But the firfl 
attempt towards moral philofophy, as independent 
on, and unconne£tod with', relijgion, feeips to have 
been the fables of JEfop, which, to men in an early 
period of focicty, muft have appeared a very fe- 
rious and ufeful fpccies of compolition. The 
Iphere of hiftory was nari-ow ; the examples of the 
gods, amidft the continual corruptions of fuperfti- 
tion, had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whofe rufl-ic fimplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obforve the inftinftivc fa- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe- 
ful lelfons from thofe humble inftruftors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, and of all other 
nations whole hifeory is recorded, fables were told, 
and in fonie degree bolic\ ed, in the aflembly and 
fenate-houfe, on the moll important occafions j for, 
in the infancy of foiiety, men are children j and 
the delulion, which the belief of a fable fuppofes, 
is not more grofs and impiobuble than many of 
thofe errors into which (uo we have already prov- 
ed ‘’■) their lively fancy had often plunged them. 
The fame fomantic call of imagination which had 
ammated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed heroes into gods, and gods 
into frail men, might endow animals with reafon, 
and r/en fpeech. 

The next Hep towards moral fcicnce was of a 
more refined and abllra£l kind, confilling of the 

Plutarch. SympoC & cle Placit. Philofoph. Plato itt Protagor- 
Diopen. Laert. pafTim. 

See above. Chap. U. 
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ientences of the gnomologjlc poets and in thofe de- chap 
tached precepts or proverbs which, in all conn- ■ ^ 

tries, have preceded any fyftematic account of mo- 
rality. *Each of the feven fages, as they were called, 
had his favourite maxim ■*’, which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort ; but at 
this diftance of time it is impoflible, amidft the 
tlifferences of authors, to difcover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the fearch important, fince all their 
maxims or proverbs, whatever eflForts of generali- 
zation they might coft their inventors, now appear 
extremely fimplc and familiar. 

Thefe refpedable fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
who filently diifufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth ; men who, in imitation of their eaftern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated fuch practical know’- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legillators, ma- 
giftrates, and generals of their refpeftive coun- 
tries. 

Thales the Milefian, alone, quitted the ordi- The difeo- 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown; and 
although he compofed verfes, promulgated moral 
fentences, and, on fome particular emergencies, 
gave ftafonable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
eftablifhed his fame on a bafis more broad and 

See the Sentences of Theognisy which are evidently a colledllon» 
not the work, of one man. 

Ariftot. Rhet. il. 21, Stobaeusy Serm. p. 44 , 3cc. 

♦♦ PJut. Symp*. 

VOL. 11. ^ K perma- 
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CHAP, permanent than the fluftuating interefts of perifh- 
ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 
pofidons of geometry, afterwards collefte^ by Eu- 
clid, were firft difcovered by Thales, who di- 
refled the acutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefs 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones } difeovered the equinoxes and folftices ; re- 
marked the Urfa Minor j obferved, and nearly 
pi edified, eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three hundered and fixty-five days was already 
kno'.vn to the Egyptians ; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other difeoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided, it appears, even from thofe authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native fagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehenfiv*. mind**'. 

His fchool Thales founded ^he Ionic fchool, in which he 
cefforsl*^' fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 

who were followed by Anaxagoras, the |pftru£lor 
of Pericles, and Archelaus, w'ho is called by an- 
cient writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales, the fame fpeculations which he 
had introduced were purfued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. Thefe ingenious men 
difeovered many ufeful truths ; yet all of them, not 

Proclus in Euclid. 

^ ICeronym. apud Laert. ].i«c.xxTli. Plin.l.iucxviu.c.xm 

except- 
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excepting Thales himfelf, likewife bufied them- chap. 
felves with fubjeds that will for ever excite and . j, 
elude human curiolity. Their dodtrines were 
equally liable to objeftion, whichever of the ele- 
ments they afliimed as the firft principle of na- 
ture; they univerfally agreed in afferting the fal- 
lacy of the fenfes, and the unworthinefs of the vul- 
gar fuperftition ; but their various opinions con- 
cerning the orgin and deftrudtion of worlds, the 
magnitudes and diffances of heavenly bodies, the 
elfence of matter and fpirit'**, delerve only to be 
confidered as the dreams of inquifitive men, whofe 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
fphere of experience, and the clear dedudlions of 
reafon. The fyftem of Leucippus, the moft fa- je^neratc 
mous of them all, was improved by Democritus of “^t**®* 
Abdera^*, and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, 
whofe philofophy is fufficiently expltdned in the 
extraordinary work of Lucretius, the boldeft mo- 
nument which the world is ever likely to behoid, 
of leamihg, genius, and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation, Thefub- 
diat while Democritus aflailed the celeftial man- 

lulophy ot 

lions, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the Anaxaog- 
feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftition, Anaxago- 
ras of Clazomene, at precifely the fame period, 
revealed a new and infinitely more auguft fpec- 
tacle, by firft announcing to the heathen world, 
a felf-exiftent, all-perfe& mmd, as the great caufe 

See Dlogen. Laeit. 1. u Arifiot, MeUph. paffim, ft Plul.. de 
Placite Philofophe 

XiSiert. Lix. Phyfic. l.vxu. 
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CHAP, and arranger of the material world. Thales 
and Pythagoras, with fuch of their difciples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets, had iadeed ad- 
mitted- fpirit as a conftitucnt principle of the uni- 
verfe j but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter, that tbefe diflimilar fubftances feemed 
to make an indiiToluble compound, as the fonl and 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and fove- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully diftinguilbed 
from the foul of the world, which he feems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreflion for the 
laws which the Deity had iinpreffed on his works. 
The great Ruler of the univerfe did not animate, 
but impel matter ; he could not be included within 
its limited and perilhing terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal admixtur*' " 

The difeovery and diffufion of this luminous and 
fublime principle which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality, might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevenng labours of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendency of this divine philofophy had not been 
counteracted, not only by the grofs prejudice* of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements 
of incredulous Sophifts. 

Ariftot.* Metaphy-r. U.c.ili. PUto in Cratylo, & Pint, in 
Pericle. 

The 
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. The fame fpirit of inquiry, which leads to the 
clifcovery of truth, will often promote the propaga- 
tion of ejror ; and unfortunately for Greece, in the 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift, errors 
were propagated, fo congenial to the condition of 
the times, that they could not fail to take deep root, 
and flourilh in a foil which was peculiarly well pre- 
pared to receive them. The glorious viflories 
over the Carthaginians and Perfians had increafed 
the wealth and fccurity, called foith the invention 
and indullry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants, and inflamed the pafilons, of the Greeks. 
The more? powerful cities, and particuLrly Athens 
and Syracufe, had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded thtir moll fanguine hopes : elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
they continually fighed foi iie\v and unknown en- 
joyments, while both indiviuinds aiid communities 
were ever ready to lifleii so fuch iiifl:rufl.»rs as juf- 
tified their vices, and taught them to abufe the 
gifts of fortune. 

In this fituatioii of affairs appeared the So- 
phifts whofc aj>pellativ( , ftiil familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe, prtlty I'aiiiifully exj)ivfres their 
charafter. Hippias id' iilis, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Georgias of Leoatium, with many 
inferior names, j;rcJerved in the writings of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Ifocrales, ftarled up about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new plnrnomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic, and other public affem 

t. 

Vid. PJuIoflrat. di. Vit. SophiR. 
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c H A P. blies, furniihed them with an opportunity to dif 
I, _i play their fpecious accompli/hments to the admir- 
ing fpeftators. They frequented the great cities, 
particularly Athens, and acquired the friendfhip ol 
the^ch, and the applaufe of the multitude. They 
profeffcd the knowledge of every fciq|i.ce, and of 
every art, which they taught publicly, for a fti- 
pulated price ; and, as they really poffefled the art 
of perfuafion, their difciples continually increafed 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 
the vain. 

I 

Their cha- Their language was glowing and harmonious, 
and tbeir manners elegant, their life fplendidr When 
it ferved their intereft, and plcafcd the tafte of their 
hearers, they could paint virtue in the faireft 
and mofl engaging colours ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars, whofe paffions they were ever 
careful to gratify, fervi d as the only flandard of 
their principles; ;ind engaged them for the moft 
part, to deck out the barren doQ:rincs of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
The r in- rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 
flue ice on fj-Qjn which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and 

phil.ifophy , 1 • r ■ n J 1 ° 

r.nd innn- their captious logic fumiihed the arguments by 
which Pyrrho laboured to juftify his fcepticifm 
It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 
quibbling metaphyfic, which being embodied in 
die Greek language, thenceforth adhered too clofely 
to the philofophical writings of that people^ and 


See the note on the Sophi% in my Tranflation of Ifocrates’s 
Panegyric of Athens, p. i, & 


which 
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which totally disfigures many othcrwife valuable CHAP, 
compolitions of antiquity. But our prefent bufi- . , 

nefs is only to remark the deftruftive cfFedte imme^ 
diately refultng from their tenets, which, while 
they undermined, without openly oppofing, 'the 
ancient and .popular fuperftition, boldly fet at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of conduft, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon, which, amidlt 
the infolence of the Greek democracies, fomented 
by profperity, appeared effentially requifitc to re- 
ftrain the intemperance, injuftice, and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophifts eii- Oppofed 
joyed a free career to exert their talents, pradife 
their artifices, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were d^teded, 
and their characters unmafleed by Socrates whole 
philofophy forms an^important sera in the hillory 
of the human mind. I’he fon of Sophronifeus was 
born at Athens, forty ^ears before the connntace* 
ment of the Peloponnefian war. I’he fmallaefs of 
his patrimony, amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profefiion of a ftaiuary 
have encouraged an opinion of the </bfcunty of his 
birth, among writers who did not refled: on the 
naiTownefs of Athenun fortunes, and who forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary diftiiidions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

** To avoid prolixity in the account of Sotratcaand philofophy, 
f cite not particular pafiages, but give the general j cfult of my read' 
ing in Plato and Xenophon. ^ 

L^ert* h ii* art. Socr^t. 

n 4 ^ a folid 
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C H A p. a folid and permanent luftre was derived from the 
. praftice of ingenious arts, which could not be cul- 

tivated, as in ancient Rome, and fomethnes in 
modem Europe, by fervile or mercenary hands, 
but only by the firft clafs of freemen and citi- 
zens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercife of a 
profeffion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
talle of the times, and the magnificent fpirit of 
Pericles, he readily facrificed to the natural bent of 
his mind, which concealed, under an external form 
worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus^ ', the 
fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fenti- 
ment, and determined him, by an irrcfifiible im- 
pulfc, to the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 

Ills eJuca* In his early youth he heard the phyfics of Arche- 
oh^aer h'arncd the geometry of Theodoras " ; 

and from thtfe, and otiicr leafltcrs, acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the lalhionable theories con- 
ceniing the formation of the*utiiverfe, the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with jult contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanify of thofe ufelcfs and Ihadowy fpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperint ending mind, whofe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftence of thofe 
inferior intelligences, which formed the only ob- 


Plato & Xenoph. in Symp. 
Plato m Thewtet. & in Menon« 
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je^ts of popular adoration ; he allowed the divine 
origin of dreanas and omens ; he was exemplary in 
all the feligious duties of his country ; and were 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the flandard of 
ordinary men, we fliould be iitclined to believe that 
he had not Entirely efcaped the contagion of fuper- 
ftltlon ; lince he profefTed to be acct)mpanied by a 
daemon, or invlfible condu£lor, who often reftrained 
his paffions, and influenced his behaviour If 
this aflertion was not an elTcdl of that refined irony 
femiliar to Socrates, w'e mult allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity : yet, whoever fe- 
rioufly refleds on a life of feventy years, fpent i>i 
the fervice of manidnd, uniformly blamelefs, and 
terminated by a veduntary death, in obedience to 
the unjufl; laws of his country ; whoever coiifidcrs 
attentively the Ii.'bitual temperance, the unfliaken 
probity, the adtiv ' ufelulnefs, the dift'ufive bene- 
ficence, the conftpnt equanimity and cheerfuhiefs 
ol this fmgular man, will admit a degree of Ci.llui- 
fiafm, rather as the ornamenl, than defect, of fuch 
an extraordinary characler. Men ot learning and 
genius, who examining the matter fliil more deeply, 
have obferved the important revolution produced 
by the life and death of Socrates, on the jjrinci- 
ples and fentiment.s of his contemporaries and of 
pofterity, are difpofed to believe that fuch an ex- 
traordinary phaenomenon could not liave appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo- 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his laft 

s*' Plut. de Genb Socrati®, 

moments. 


il A p. 

xrn. 
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c H A P. moments and ftill more, the undeviating tenor 

. . of his active virtue, juftified the hardeft maxims of 

Lycurgus and Pythagoras; while the ma.m aim 
of his fpeculations was to eftablifli the fublime mo- 
rality of thofe fages on the clcareft deduflions of 
reafon and experience. 

His phiio- From the perfedtions of the fupreme intelligence, 
he deduced , his juft government of the univerfe, 
which impish the immortality of the human foul. 
}iut the great object of his refearch was to difcover 
thofe general laws by which, even in this life, the 
fuperintending providence had varioully difpenfed 
to men, good and evil, happinefs and mifery. Thefe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which, when clearly afeertained, it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply ; fmee no- 
thing but the moft fhort-fighted folly could rifk 
incurring the divine dirplcafurg, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, ficknefs or death ; far lefs to en- 
joy perilhing gratifications, w’hich leave a fting 
behind tltem. Reafoning on fuch principles, and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable pcrfpicuity, the interefts and duties 
.of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of focicty. T he actions of men furnilhed 
the materials, their inftruftion formed the obje£l, 
their happinefs was the end of his difeourfe. 
Wherever his leflbns might be moft generally ufe- 
ful, there he was always to be found ; frequenting, 
at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 


Thil fubjed ’Will be treated hereafter. 


public 
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public Gymnajia ; punftually attending the forum CHAP, 
at mid-^y, the hour of full aflembly ; and . . 

even at,joining, without the afFeftation of aufterity, 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends, , or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyflus. As a hulbarid, a 
father, a ciliz:en, and a foldier, the fteady practice of 
his duty continually illuftrated his doctrines. The Its influ- 
converfation and example of this truly praftical 
philofopher (and this is his higheft panegyric]^ per- 
fuaded many of his fellow-citizens fincerely to em- 
brace a virtuous courfe of life ; and even thofe who, 
like Critias and Alcibiades, allowed the current of 
their paflions to prevail over the convidtion of their 
fober hours, were ftlll charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as w"ll as the fingular accuracy, of his va- 
rious knowledge ; with the acutenefs and penetra- 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty, vivacity, and 
pcrfuafiveacfs of his flyle ; which, whether he af- 
furiied tile tone of reason or of ridicule, furpeffed 
whatever had been deeined moft eloquent 

Yet, how great foever might be the perfonal in- Affiftedby 
lluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philofophy the traps 
became more illuftrious and complete, after his . 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts, and directed the public amufe- 
ments, which in all countries, but particularly in 
Greece, have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful effedls on the national opinions and charadter.' 

In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 

^ Xenoph. Memor. 1. iv. c. zv. Laert. L ii. c. xix. & feqq. Be. 

Cicero de Ozat. iii. x6» < 1 ^ 

objedt 
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CHAP, objefl: of the firft importance and magnitude ; it 
formed an elTential, and by far the moft fplenJid, 
part of religious worfliip ; the expence of fqpport- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther; and this celebrated entertainment, which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns, was 
partinilar- Carried to perfeftioii by a favourite difciple of So- 
crates, whofo Avorks were fo univerfally admired in 
Greece, tlm (as we fhall have occafion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syracufans rcleafed from 
captivity thofe Ailieniaiis, and ihofe only, wdio had 
learned to repeat the vafes of Euripides. Thit 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy coin- 
whopM- plete, bv perfecting the chorus', the principal 
feded ihe diflindion between the ancient and the modern 
chorus. and which, when prcperly condufted, ren- 

dered the former more regular, )et more rariod ; 
more magnificent, ami 'it the iaiuc time more af- 
fecting ; abt.ve all, intnc inicrelling and more in- 
ftrudive. 

From the prevailing mannens of the limes, when 
tfie pi'incipal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frcqviciited tho public hallo, the the 


In this part of the drama, the pliilofophy of Euifpidcs cxci*Ifc 
ihc loftir.e/s of TEhlryhis, and the lichnels of Sophocles, It U fuf- 
lirient to compare the works of the three rivals, to perceive that tlu 
chorus in luiripidcs inoft faithfully anfwers the delcription of Ho- 
race 

Ille bonis faveatque, & confilictur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, & anict pec care timentes, 

Ille dapes laudet menfse brevis, illc falubreni 
Juftitiam, legeique, A apertis otia portis ; 

Ille tegat coinraifla ; dcofque precetur & oret, 

Ht redeat mifenS) abeai fortuna fupeibis. 


forums, 
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forums, and temples, it was natural to expe£t that 
the action of a Grecian tragedy, fhuuld conlift in 
fome ^reat public event, which intcrefted the whole 
body of the people. The fccne was ufually the 
portico of a temple, the gate of a palace, the wide 
expanfe of a forum, or market-place. In fuch 
places many fpedtators muft be fuppofed prefem, 
who would naturally take part in an adion which 
concerned the public intereft. and happinefs Gn 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus, 
confining of fuch perfons as moft properly fuited 
the occafion, and who, though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the catafiroplie, had fuch 
general and indirect intereft, as kept them con- 
tinually <hi the Icene, and made them approve or 
condemn, promote or ojipthe, the fentiments and 
mcafures of the adors. The chorus, n.-ver quit- 
ting the ftage, neceffarily inirodiiced the uaitv of 
place; and as their fongs and d.uices bci ween the 
ads expreifed lh<; feelings excited I.y the reprifeii'- 
ation, they coniieded the preceding ad with that 
which immediately followed it, and rondcred the 
whole fpedacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus is cojiipofed of piiciU, 
i’enators, Theban youths, 5tc. Citoii fayb to Oedipus, 

F* ToJVdE h.?wbE*'> 

> Eroip-o? EtTEn citf 

The anfwer i<?, 

ruv^f ^/ctp TiAtov 

ITkA^b' w 

Creon. Shall 1 in prefence of this numerous aflembly ? or 

lhall we retire ? 

Oediriis*. Speak before all prefent j for the public diftrefs aflIiA? 
me more than m||pwn danger. 
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c H A The mufic of the chorus -was iwor^ rich and vari* 

poetry more ele^^^ ';and gloxring, 
than what could be admitted into the ai^, er ordi- 
nal^ dialogue, which v^as confined to the iambic 
meafure; circuinftances which, together with the 
numbers, the drefles, liie dances, and geftures, of 
thefel|iuicied fpedators, equally increafed the mag- 
nificence and variety of *-he entertainment. They 
‘ikewife rendered it more affeding j fince nothing 
is more proper to interetl us in any fcene, than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged 
by it, and expreffing their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifli the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and r^dering it 
too fententious) of enforcing, by all the powder of 
fancy and of numbers, that moral inftruclion, which 
vtas occafionally attemptc.! by ^fchylus and So- 
phocles, but which fonns the continual end and aim 
of Euripides, W'ho had a fo\il to feel, and a genius 
to exprefs, whatever is moll lovely and moll ex- 
cellent in fentiment and charafter. It is unnecef- 
fary to mention the affecting delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendants towards their gueft Hercules j the 
lively emotidns of gratitude in that hero ; the friend- 
Ihip of Pylades and Orclles ; the amiable pidure 
of conjugal afiedion in the charader of Alceftfe, 
fince the whole remains of that inellimablc writer 
prove his unceafing labours to warm his coimtry- 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life, as well as to keep alivfijan ardent love ' 
of the republic, and a generous paAfn for its. glory 

1 and 
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and liberty j ^while, in feveral paffages, he (Jdcribes chap. 
and refutes the philofophy of Epicurus ®‘ (which, as i** 
we have already ohferved, was chiefly Borrowed ' 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fuch fullnefs and accuracy as entitled him .to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years oldei^.than His view* 
Socrates, owed the charaderiftic excellencies of his counter- 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that the au-^ 
unrivalled moralift, is univerfally acknowledged by of 
antiquity"^; though the charader and intentions ctmedy 


** See paiticularly Alceft. vcr. 78^, &c, and ver 96o> &c- 
Euripides flounfbecl near an hund**ed yc*irs before Epicifrus .ind 
Zeno, the refpedive fou aiders of the Ejururean and Stoical philofo- 
phy, Yet we find the tenets ot both fet 5 ls in the tragetiian; which 
may be eafily explained, bv coiifidering that thoft* oppofite kinds of 
philofophy arofe from different afpe<Sbs ot natuje, wliich mull often 
prefent themfelves to an ubferving eye ; uiid, as the dodlrines of the 
Sophifts laid the foundation tor the iiiinio.'al lyfleni of Epicurus, fo the 
moderate doubt of SovTatos and tlie ohl af*v1emy, was cornijited into 
different degrees of fcepticjfm, acconbnp to the fancy of their fpccef- 
fors ; and his rational preterence of virtue to all other tibjcc^s, dege- 
nerated into a pretended contempt for ihefc objidts, as things totally 
indifferent, the infenfibility and pedantr)' ot the Stoic s. 

E^oHSi avfjLaroim Diogen. Laert. in Vit. Sorrac, The 

comic poets, who envied ard hated E’uij'ides, a a the darling of the 
giblic, pretended that Socrates had even compufed all the fineft paf- 
lages in his tragedies. Soon after tlie reprelcntation of the Troes, 
Mnefilothus parodied it in a fartey which he ci.Iled Phiygians, 

probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word ^^vyotvov, 
fuel. 

Pgvyof ir* KKlVOi ^ /.X 7isT 

'ft xen la. wTrcTtOrcx** 

“ The Pluygians is a new play of Euripides, to whom Socrates fur-* 
nilhes the fuel.” But the pun cannot be traiiflated. The fame 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of hammennan to Socrates. 


both 
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CHAP, both of the poet and the philofopher were grof&Iy 
xui. tnifreprefented by foinc of their contempprarics. 
Before the commencement, and during the conti- 
nuance of the Peloponuefian war, there rfouriihed 
at Athens a clafs of men who were the declared 
enemies, not only of Socrates and his difciples, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafily 
perceive, that I allude to Ariflophanes, and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy ; an en- 
tertainmfttt which was never carried to the fame 


Hlflory of 
that hcen- 
tious en* 
tenain- 
ment- 


vicious excefs in any other age or country. Yet 
this hideous fpeftre was the lifter of tragedy, whofe 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long accompa- 
nied ‘by this odious and difgufting form; but to 
underftand the natural connexion between objects 
feemingly lb different, it is neceffai7 to remount 
to their Iburce. 

Tragedy, the fong of the goat ' and Comedy, 
the fong of the village, luiliciently indicate, by the 
meannels of their ancient names, the humility of 
their lirft origuial. They aroft amidft the facri- 
fices and joyous feftivity of the . vintage, in a coun- 
try which feldont adopted the amufements, any 
more than the arts and inftitutinns, of others, flht 
which was deftitud to communicate her own to all 


A as rlie partiruJar rnemy of tlie vine, H’as very properly 
iacrificed to Bacchus, whofe praifes coinpofed the fong. In the Anti- 
gone ol Sophocles, V. ii 27 , 

^o^y^c/vv/4E 

yivoij 

‘ have a fpcclnicn of formed the of tragedy* 

the 
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the civilized portion of mankind. During the en* c h A P. 
tcrtainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to re* 
creation and pleafure, the fufceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenfities, 
congenial to men in fuch circumftances, a difpo- 
fition to excrcife their fenfibility, and a deSre to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the f(||iner, 
the fublime genius of ^fchylus®"* improved the 
fong of the goat into a regular dram^|ic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyffey in thofe unal- 
terable rules of defign and execution which are 
eifential to the perfoftion of every literary per- 
formance, yet diiFering from thofe immortal arche- 
types of art, in a circumftance naturally fiiggefted 
by the occafion for which tragedies w'cre compofed. 

It had been ufual with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the fpring and autumn the great fclli- 
vals of Bacchus, to perfonate the exploits and fa- 
bles handed down by immemorial traditiin con- 
cerning that bountiful divinity: this imitation was 
confidered a mark of gratitude due to the bene- 
ficence of the god, to whofe honours they aflbeiated 
the kindred worfhip of Pan, Silenus, and their at- 
tendant fawns and fatyrs. When ASfchy lus rejjre- 


-flifchylu's Is fald by AriOotlc (de Arte Poetic a) to have in- 
troduced inte’*locutors, which U ackuowlrdging; him 

the father pf tragedy. We kr.ow little of Thefpis, but Ha- 
rare : 

Ignotum tragicae genus invenifle camasnae 
Diciturj & plaullris vexifle poemata Thefpis. 

The plauftrum, however, has a more direifl reference to comedy i 
fince w; eJ to fpeak as from i cart, was a common 

Greek expreffion for indecent raillery. 

VOL. 11. ’ L fented. 
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xin. 


It? fh'rar- 
as 

diftiu- 
gutfhid 
• from 
tr*i^''ecly, 


fented, ther^orc, Udiiead of fimply rqidting the real 
hittory or agreeable fifkions, of antiquity, he only 
adopted a mode of imitation already praflifed in 
the religious Ceremonies of his country j - a mode of 
iinitadon more powerful than the epic, fince, in- 
ilOad of barely deferibing the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it ilietvs thofc diftinguidied peifonagas on 
the flago, makes ihem fpcak and aO; for thcmfelvee, 
dnd thus^Hoioacmng nearer to reality, is ftili more 
(itrcible ami alK-flmg. 

As Ut'^^edy bras introduced in imitadoia of the 
more ferious fcencs of the Uionyfian feilival, fo 
comedy, which foon folUmed i(, was owing to the 
ntore Mght and ludicrous parts of that folemnity 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and fe- 
rious aftion, adapted to alFeQ; the fenfibility of the 
Ipcftalots, and to gratify tluir natural propenfiiy to 
fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the inii- 
tation df a light and ludicrous aOion, calculated to 
ami'le the fancy, and to gratif) the natural difpofi- 
tion of men to laughter and tiiPtrinK^t. Terror 
and pity have in all ages been regarded as the 
main fprings of tragedy, becaufe the laws of fen- 


^ Hoiace iN authentic, anJi ti c inoll agreeable authority'; 
\ iicoU pnfn, ,foites, parvoque beati, 

C*iiidita pjft fiumeota, Icvantes tcmpoie ftfto 
Corpus, & ipfum animum fpe finis «lura ferentem, ^ 
Cum iiucii^ opcrum» puens, iSc conjuge iid^ 
Tellurem porco^ Silvanum ladle piabant, 

Flonbus & vino Gemum, memorem breins «vL 
Fefcennina per hunc itivedla Uceniia morem 
t Verfibus altemis opprobiia ruihea fuefitp SoCb t 


EpyULlU* V. ; and PI more diredUy Ait|Poet. v. 5alo« 


fibiUry, 
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fibility, founded folcly in nature, are always tl]ie c h a p. 
fame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the 
mimmersThlo modes of wit, humour, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages' and countries, and 
which agree fcarcely in any dhe particular, wdefs 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men Jtave 
feldom indulged tliem, except at th< expence of 
their good*nature, and often of their viitup. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious ; the 
profligate characters of Ariftophanes and his con- 
temporaries, Mncfilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlcfs, to this deformity j 
yet thefe poetc could not eafily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte** and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the fubftance of the phalLc fongs*', which 
conflituted an ancient and effential part of the 
amufements of the vintage. I'he fond adjjirers 
of antiquity have defended the abominable ffraiiis 
of thefe licentious poets, by pretending that their 
intentioil was'*to reform vice, not to recommend it j 
an apology which, if admitted, might tend to ex- 
culpate ’’the writers, but could never juflify their 
performances, fince it is known by experience, that 

^ Horace has e^prefled^ with his ufual fwliclly» the Utuatibn of the 
and the fatal neceiUty of humom mg it: 

*~~-Aiper, 

Incolumi gravitate^ jocum tentavit ; eo ijuod j 
Slecebm erat ^ grata novitate morandiis g 
Spe<5lator« timiftufque iacrisi & potus ^ exlex. m 

Sutdas* This was catflr^ ia proceffioo^ aecompamew^^ fih tht 

L 2 
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c H A V. lewd defcriptioiis prove a poifon rather than a re* 
medyj and inftead ol correfljiig nlanners, ferve 
only to corrupt them. 

w 1 from Befuh-s the gemjral Heentioufnefs of the ancient 
modpin comedy, its more p',ifticular tharadireriftics refultcd 
tontdy# front the peculiar circumflauccs of the Athenians, 
* durmg the tipic of its introduclion and continuance, 
'ihe people of all roiiks at Athens were then too 
d' oply engaged in tlu* uiihtarv and political trani- 
attioi of their coun'ry, to enjoy any amnfetnent 
which 'Hd not eitlv r directly ihiiier their paflioiis, 
or bear an immeditfe h Litton to tJtc great and im- 
portant intcrefl 1 the it public, h was during 
„ the rolifufion an<l < alainhi. , of lJu Ptloponndiun 
war, that all the tonne puces which remain were 
originally n prcfoiT'ed ; a period too difordet 1 ) and 
tumultuous to relilh tomedies, fuch as art' now 
wiittQH, or fuch as w rt tmupoied in Greece by 
Menander, in an agt of greater moderation and 
tratiquillity. The elegant ano ingciiions, the mo- 
ral and inftruttivo ILrainb ol Molierc br Menander, 
may amufc tht idlenefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of p^acc. But amidft the fertnentation of war and 
danger, amidfl civil didontions and foreign inva- 
fions, the mindo of men are too little at cafe to 
enjoy fuch rtfined and delicate bv'auties, which 
then appear lifelefj and infij'id. In fuch turbulent 
circumflatices, tlu reluctant attention muft be ex- 
cited by real, iullc.ul of imaginary charaflers ; by 
a true, inftead of a fifth ious event ; by direft; and 
particular advice concerning the aftual ftate of their 
affairs', inftead of vague or abftraft: leffons of wifdom 
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and virtue. Coarfe buffoonery may often force c ii a P. 
them to lau^ i delicate ridicule will feldom per- . , 

fuade tl^em to'fmile ; they may be affefted by the 
Jharpncfs of pprfonal inveftive, but will remain im- 
penetrable to the fliafts of general fatire. 

By coihbining the different parts of this deferip- Gcnmi 
tion, we may form a tolerably exad notion of the 
writings of Ariftophanes, which commonly conceal, 
under a thin' allegorical veil, the^'lpecent hiftory of pnan“* 
fome public tranfadion, or the principal features 
of fome diftinguiflied character, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as reflects on ihofe concerned, 
unexpected, and often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefs linking, liaflies of infoleiit ridicule. 

Such was the nature, and fuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment (which was already in pofll-flion of the the- 
atre) the defign of the whole, as well as the 
configuration of the leveral parts j the mufic. the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery ; 
all of which were fo modilied and burlefqued as 
foiled the purpofes of the comic writer, and oftt'ii 
rendered his pieces very exacf parodies of ilje 
more fefhionabJe tragedies of ilte-timesS, 

This fmgular fpecics of drama, which, in its lefs Hea«<i his 
perfect ftate, had long llrolled the villages of At- 
tica, tvas- Amply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- 
fuAon of Pericles, and his complaifance for the AUiens hy 
populate, firft fuppUed from the, exchequer the ne- ■ 

^^ffary expences for the reprefentation of comedies, 

•’'Wid proptried prizes for the comic, a* well as for 
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c a A P. the tragic, poet$ and ad:or8. But, bjr this injudi' 
1 ,. eftcourag6ment, he unwar^y, cherijfhed a 

ferpent in his l^font* 4nftophaties and'ips licen- 
tious contemporaries having prc'vioufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius, in the perfons of Siwrates and 
Ettripidte, boldly proceeded to avail thcinfelvcs of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and (their envy 
igainR whatever is elevated and illufcrious, to tra- 
inee and caluminatQ Pericles himfclf j and though 
l^is fuccedbrs in the adminiilration julUy merited 
[as we lhall have occafion to relate) the fevereft 
lathes of inventive, yet, had their characters been 
more pure they would have been equally cx- 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolcnt 
buffoons, who gratified the grofi. appetites of ilie 
i/ulgar, by an undillinguilhed mafs of ridicule, in- 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and facnvl, 
men and gods* 

The Ore- Dramatic rntert?mnn.iits formed an effeptial pait 
vje feflivals confi'crattd to the bountiful author 

’ of the vine. Minerva, who liad given not only the 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar prote^lion to the city of Athens, 
rewarded with innumerable folcranitics. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriate honours; but mfore com- 
monly, as it is attellcd by Athenian medals, the wor- 
flup of the father of the gods was afiociaied with 
th^ of his wife and warlike daughter. We fiiall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of the 
feftival and myfteries of Ceres, who taughiC the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
which they were fuppofed tp ha>c dtfful^ over the 

^ 'ancient 
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ancient world. It wonld be endJefs fo nt&ntion the c H A P, 
inftitution$ in jiditnur of the* crowd ‘nf irrfisrilor or , 
leis propitious divinities, w^ich rendered the feHi’ 
vals at Athens far more numerous than in any «* 
other GVecian city. Nor did their frequency ablate the fpi™. 
any diing of the extenfive fplendoUr which accom- 
panied them. The ihops and courts of juftfce Were cele- 
were Ihut ; the mechanic quitted liis tools, tlie huf- 
bandman ceafed from his labours, the mourner in- 
termitted his forrow. I’he whole city was dif« 
folved in feahing anil jollity 5 the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous fliows and proceffions, 
by concerts of raufic, by exhibitions of painting j 
and at fevcral feftivals, particularly the Panathe- 
nxan, by hearing and judging the noblell produc- 
tions of eloquence and poetry We fhall hav6 
occalion to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
,a more melancholy caft j but the general charac- 
ter of the Grecian religion was as theerful and at- 
tra£live, as the fuperflition of the Egyptians, f om 
whom they are ignonmtly fuppofed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns coufified in difinal complaints and 
iam^tations ; the Grecian ft'lemniiics concliidf'l 
with fon^'of joy and exultation. The feafts uhich 
followed the facrificcs were enriched by all the de- 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world j and, to 
ufe’the words of Ariftotle, many perfons thought 
it thdr duty, at thofe religious entertainments, to , 
get drunk in honour of the gods 

** Ubcirat Fiine^j^. & Panathen. ^ 

ApnleiiU) de'Ofrnio fiooratis. „ '< ,y 

^ AtiUot. Ethic. Nkom. l.\luS>c, ui. 

n 4 , ' U 
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Manners 
of the 
Atlicnians 
in private 
life. 


Condition 
of the fe- 
n:ale fcx. 


It fe^ms eartraor^inary, that the revenues of 
j&thens, . notwithftanding their • improvement by 
Pericles» ihould have. fufBced' for this'm.ul|itude of 
express.' . But we muft conlider that 'the gene- 
ral' limplicity of manners in private' life, formed a 
firiking contrail 'with the extravagance of ptiblic 
feftivals .^d amufements. The houfes and tables 
of the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
gpiihed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours, 
ji^ricl^s himfelf, though never fufpefted of avarice, 
lived with tfie exadeft oeconomy ; and the fuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he had 
employed, it for his particular convenience and 
pleafure, procured him public gratitude and efteem, 
when expended for the fatisfafluon of the mul- 
titude. 

' For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neceflaiy to deferibe the 
manners and influence of the Grecian women ; but 
the charafler and condition of the fair fex will 
throw , light on the preceding obfervatlons ifa this 
chapter, and prefent the 'moft ftriking contraft of 
any tc be met with in hiftbry. If we knew*^ not 
the confideration in which women were anciently 
held in Gieece, and the advantage which they en- 
[oyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inftitutions of the heroic ages”, we 
(hduld be apt to fufpeft that the ungenerous treat- 
ment of the feebler fex^ which afterwards fo tini- 
verfally prevailed, had been derived from 
Ax^ot. PoHlic. I* il. p, ioi% 
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Egyptian and Afiatic * colonies,, which early fettled c 
in that part of Europe: Excluded from focial in- ^ 
tercourff, which nature. ha4 .fitted them to adorn, 
the Grecian women . were rigoroufly confined to 
the moft retired apartments of the family, and em- 
ployed in the ineaneft offices of domeftic oeconomy. 

It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a proceffion, to accompany a fu- 
neral ’’’y or to affill at certain other religious folem- 
nities. Even on thefe occafions, their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantly in- 
terpreted. The moft innocent freedom was con- 
ftrued into a breach of decorum j and their repu- 
tation, once fullied by the flighteft imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch un- 
real’onable feverities had proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connefted with the delicacy of paffion between the 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women, thoagh 
little lefs miferable, would have been far lefs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment which, in the ages, 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthern coun- 
tries of Europe, renders women the objedls of a 
fufpicious, but refpeftful paffion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expence of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Grecian females were 
kept in equal reftraint: no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of their lives, agree- 
able members of fociety } and their education was 

LyiiaS} p. 4^0* Idem, p. 4j j. 
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CH Ah either entnrly negle£tecl, ojf con6iied at lead to 
foch htutibie objects as, inC^ead* of etevating and 
etilascging the mind, rapded only to nari^ and to 
dcbafe it Though n^thar' qualMad ^ihut holding 
an honoorable myk in foHaty, nor permitted to 
enjoy 'the' company even of thdr heaJ'efl. rela- 
fions, thw were thought capable of fuperintesding 
or performing the drudgery of domeftic labour, of 
dSting as itetvards fur their hulbands, and thus re- 
aving, men from a niuluplichy of little cares, 

' svhich f(Spmed unworthy of their attention, and un- 
fttitable to thtir dignity. I'he whole burden of 
fuch inercenarv cares being impoftd on the wo- 
men, their firfl education and caily habits were 
adapted to that lowly rank, beyond whkh they 
could never afterwards afpiro Nothing was al- 
lowed to divert their minds from thofe feiwile oc- 
cupations in wliich it was intended that their whole 
lives ihould be iptnt ; no liberal idea was prefented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deftined 
to labour; the fmallcll familiarity with ftrangers 
was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti- 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls of their own 
family, a heinous crime; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the furniture and cffeds com- 
mitted to their care and cuftody. Even the laws 
of Athens confirmed this miferable degradadon 
of holding the fecurity of the hnfband’s 

Sfo Ari^le'* dtantllior of women, Hift.AnhnaL tiibe. x. 

” Xein^. kv. paxtietiliUrJl/ Bif- 

•ouHe vntb titikomacbiif. , 

property 
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property a matter of greater importance titan de- c h a p. 
fen^g the wife*» perfon from outrage, j^ad pro- San. 
telling ^ her cha,rail:er from infamy**. By fuch il- 
liberal mfHttitbaa were the moft amiable part of 
the human fpccies infulted, among a^ people in 
other rcfpe^b the moH improved of all antiquity. 

They were totally debarred from thofe refined arts 
and elegant witertainments, to which their agree- 
able qualities might have added a new charm. In- 
ftcad of direfting the tafle, and enlivening the 
pleafurcs of fociety, thdr value was cilimated, 
like that of the ignoblefl objefts, merely by profit 
or utility. Their chief virtue was referve, and 
their point of honour, ofconomy. 

'I'he extreme depreflion of women levelled the Gjtfkn 
iiaiural inequalities of their temper and difpofition ; 
the pruile, the coquette, with ihc various interme- 
diate lhades of female chara&cr, difappeared ; and 
all the modefl. and virtuous part of the fox (it vir- 
tue and modefty can ever be the eflefts of rrftr.Jnr) 
were reduced to humble hnitatktn and infipid uni- 
fonmty. But, in the time, of Pericles there ap- 
peared and flourifhed at Athens a bolder clafs of 
females, who divefted themfelves of the natural ino- 
defly, difdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violattd privileges of their fex. . Afia, the 
mother of voluptuoufnefs, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reftraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals, and were even promoted and en- 

th0 law-ft* quoted by lyfias, explained in my Tntf^udlory 
Difcoiuib to duit orator, p. xoo. '' ‘ 

couraged* 
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CHAP, couraged by the co^rupt^ns of Pagai^ iuperftltion, 
SOH. In moft of , the Greek colonies of temples 
were ere^ed to the e^bly yenns, j' wherejceurte- 
zan?.^were., not. merely tpleiat^dj, hut, honoured as 
prieftelTes pf that condefcending, divinity’^'. The 
wealthy and. commercial city of Corinth firfl; im- 
ported this innovation jfrom the Eaft t and fuch is 
, ‘ the extravagance of the human mmd, that after 
^he.repulfe .of Xerxes, the magiftrates of that re- 
ipublic, afcribed the fafety of their country to the 
.powerful inlerceffion of the votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caiiftd to be, painted at the 
public expcnce, as the Athenians had done thofe 
pf the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thon The fame of all thofe accompliflied, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hiflorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendour of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens under the adminillration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet^ with 
which that fortunate commander fubdued" the 
tbOrar- powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The ppr- 
MuraT*** fonal character of i^fpafia gave temporary luftre to a 
profeflion, which, though exalted by the cafual ca- 
prices of fuperftition, muft, from its native odioufnefs, 

. h^ye falleninto difgrace, fmcelater writers among the 
^ Greeks ” acknowledge, that though Ihe carried on 
a very difhonourable commerce in female virtue, 
,yet her wit ^d eloquence, ftill more thim^her 
beauty, gained her extraordinary ' confideration 

^ Aiherarus, 1 . xiii. & Plutarch, p#657. 

^ S^ncaiiles apud Athcn. L xiii. Plutarch* itt Pericle, 

among 
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among all ranks in the republic. The fofceptlble 
minds of the Athenians were delighted 'with what 
their Jbful^,_ ii^itutiohs rendered a novelty, the 
beholding the native jgraces of the fex, embellifli^ 
by education. AQjaTia is faid to have ac<5[uii:'ed a 
powerful afcehdant over Pericles himfelf j fhe' cer- 
tainly acquired 'his prote^on and friendlhijp ; which 
is lefs extraordinary than that her converwtidn and 
company ihould have pleafed the difcernment of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we fhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited, from motives of perfonal refent- 
ment, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinate conflifb proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens, it may be fulpefled 
that Afpafia occalioncd ftiil more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc- 
tions, formed a femiuary at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeflion was reduced into method. The 
companions of Afpafia ferved as models for paint- 
ing and .ftatuary, and themes for poetry and pane- 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objods, but the 
authors of many literary works, in which they 
eftablilhud rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table ; and explained the various arts 
for gaining the heart, and captivating the affections®®; 
which would have been in them an imprudence, had 
they not confidered, that the myfteries of iheir call- 
ing alone lof^ by difclofure, fince men ttay 
often percMve the fhare, without having courage fo 
avoid it. The. drefs, behariour, and artifices of 

Athenseus, ibid. 
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c ti At. thw claf$ of women* became continually more fc 
^ duflivennd dangerous j and Athens thenceforth re- 
mained the chief fch^ol of vice and pleafure'as well 
as of literature and philbfuphy. 

It has been already hinted* that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, wer4 profiUutcd t^ the honour 
of harlots, and the purppfes of voluptuoufnefs. 
liicei^tfeus piiihircs are mentioned by ancient wri- 
tiprs as a general fource of corruption, and confi- 
dcred 'as the firll ambuih that befet the fafety of 
youth aiid innocence®. Yet this unloappy cfTcft 
of the arts was only the vapovir that acconnpanies 
the fun ; iipce painting, arcliiicClrure, and above all, 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplcndour in tilt 
age of Pericles ; and fhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hillort’, not only by the powers 
of genius which they dil’playcd, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were dir..Clcd. But the 
arts of defjgn form fo important a fubjcjSl, that 
they merit to be examined apart in the iollo^ug 
chapter. 


J iiilpid. in Hipptlyt* 
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IJi/lery of the Arts of D^gn.^ Superiority of the 
Greeks in thofe Arts,>^Caufes of that Superiority 
—Among the Afiatic Greeks-^Wbo .comrnunitated 
thctr Inventions to Europe,— Bathycles the Mag- 
n^’fian — Dipenus^ and ScilHs— Imitated in Greece^ 

Italy and Sicily.— The Athnians furpafs their 
Ma/hi'f — Sublime Style cf Art, — Works of Pht- 
tlta^^ Polj\noins^ ^c.—CharoHeri/ih ExciPencc ef 
Crechin A, t. — DifF a ■<j Inipnfjtc > made by Paint- 
erf and Pjctf-DipcnJed on tin haturc of thctr 
rcfpccli-e Arts, 

•^HAT the hiAoiy of arts has been lofs culti- chap. 

vaied than that of anfts and politics, is a ^ 
genet al :ind juft complaint, to winch writers vill 
fcldoui be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they "f of 
will always find it an eafier tafk to relate wars and 
negocialions, debates and bat'ks, thsn to d^feribe 
the gradual and almofl iuipercoptibh progrefs of 
genius and tafte, in w'otks of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the iiniiatixo' arts (fo congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 

“ Concerning the arts of tlie Greclis» the moft copious matciials 
are fumilhed by Paulania^ thioughfml ; And tl e 35th 

books of Pliny. The beft modtm guides aie Winckelman and 
Lclling m German) and Cavlus in I rv nch. Ma’^y imporuni errors 
ofWmckelmaa aic dctedled by Uie Iwraed piolrflor Heyncj in his 
Antjquanihe Abhandlungen. 

profane 
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^ XIV J "iaiid to difpute Avho •Wtere their in- 

ventors, , IS xMy to;exaittihe iv?iat lica’tion is the moil 
ancient, 'th' this rpfpfed,' the Ej^pitians and Phce- 
niciahs merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. . From 
the earlieil: ages of-HeathIn antiquity, both thefe 
natrons feem to halve cultivated the arts of defign. 
In the reinoteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved .pn precious ftopes, and drove tg, 
rcndeV their public tranfaftions immortal, by /e- 
. cording them in hieroglyphic^, on the hardeft 
banaltcs; nor can we fufficiently admire the per- 
fedioh to which the patience of that laborious peo- 
ple had carried the mechanical part of iculpture, 

, before the Perfian conqueft, and the reign of Cam- 
byfes. But beauty, the ePence and the end of art, 
was never fludied by the natives of cither Pbmni- 
cia or Egypt, who faithfully copied their national 
features, without attempting to improve thcnii 
until the traces of Grecian couqudl and colonissa- 
tion appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, par- 
ticularly thole vith the head of Jupiter Ammon. 

SuperiorJ. Allowance, doubtlei’s, mull; be made for the 
of national vanity, when Euripides, 
and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade us, 
that the clear fkies, and happy temperature 
Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for a 
letters, and philofophy. llie teftimony, howe 
ofatiodem travellers confirms the evidence of ^- 
tiquity, that thfe fliores and iflands of the Archipe- 
lago produce, more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and exprefliv'e, with 
fewer individu^rimperfcctions, and more of general 

nature. 
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hafure, than can be found in any other diyifions of c H A P. 
the world*. Yet , whatever the Greeks owed to . 
their ikies and clinrate, they ^ere probably not lefs 
indebted to their laborious education and aftive 
mode of life, and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
civil, and military iniUtutions. Long before 
^W kinvafion of Xerxes, the Grecian fciilpture was 
^j^inguilhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf ^ ; ■ 

and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely 
fmifhcd, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of cx- 
prellion, that dch'ghted and aftonilhed the bell 
judgesj^ in the mofl refined ages of art 

This fingularity might be expected from the de- Caufes of 
feripfion already given of the religion and manners 
of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence of its 
poet-inuficians and poets. The divinities of Greece 
being imagined of the human form, though incompa- 
rably more noble and perfeiSt, artifts would naturally 
begin at a very early period to exalt and gencralife, 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poevjry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firft feene of 
their fuccefs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and natural^ in that delightful region,..'' 

^ Bel(^ Obfervat. 1 . ii. 34. 

3 tamSi. Corinth, l.ii. 34. ' ^ Plato fk. Ariitot* pafnm. 

Wfe omit th<* fabulous! account of Dedalus the Athenian, who is 
laid to have flouriihed in the time of Hercules and Thefeusj and foity 
years before itlie Trojan war. It has been already proved that, during ' 
the heroic ages* the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatucs. ' Athenians . * 
writers, who lived St thoufand years after that period, might eafiljr ^ 
c'onfound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dedalus with thofe 
Dedalus of Sicyon, efpecially fince the cr^ was exticmely fiatt|eriii|^ 
to their national vanity. « , > ’ 

VOL. II. M thofe 
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c u A P. thofe beaudfoji loi|;ely forms which are elfc- 
. . where odieftfarcumftauces con- 

curyed to aco^erate ^e progrefs or inveitioa and 
genioa in that highly »Jfayo«red country, 
among the In the contury before the Chtifthm asra, 

Or^j Afiatic colonies, as we already had occahon to 
n^lain, far furptaCed their mother country in fplen- 
jSour and pn^rity, l^or pre-eminence, they 
'^wre’mdehtipfo the fupetior fertility of their foil, 
Jpe lipm,h«r and convenience of their harbours, 
|he advantages of their iituation and climate, the 
. vicinity of the moft wealthy and .refined nations in 
Alia ; above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by wlpch they not only improved ami 
ennobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians, but invented others long peculiar to 
themfelves, particularly painting, fculpture in inar- 
ble, together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
arclutedure. 

In the feventh century before Clmhij the mog- 
in- nificent prefeiqis which tlie fiu-- famed oracle of 
m Apollo reedved frpm the fiiperflition or vanity of 
the Lydian kings, were the produQions, not of 
Egyptian or Phomiciau, but of Ionian artifis ; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
Jonians diffufed the elegapt inventions df their 
country through the dominions of their ancefiors 
In Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
menans, and difturbed by the continual hoftility of 
Lydia, many Eaftcrn ardfts fought refuge in the 
commercial cities of ASgina, Sicypn, and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpWt of the inhaWtants, com- 
i ' parativcly 
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paratively t«realthy^ and luxurious, a0brded thofe c u a p. 
ingettinus ftfaAjsfers ' both encouragement f and fo- , ^ 

curity. * * *' 

The Ahatic fugitives, however, did not confine Bathyric,, 
themfdivcs to thofe fecondaiy ropublicL Bathy- 
cles, a native of ioxdan Maghefia, a place early ce- 
lebrated for paifttin|!j^ fixed his abode in Spai ta, 
the moft confider!| 3 ^lrt*mmWty Ih Greece. By 
order of ihe magiftrat^ of that ilivtlbrious republic, 
he made the throne of Amyclspan Apollo, the ftatue 
of Diana Leucophr)^!^, the figures of the Graces 
and Hokc, and all the other gifts and ornaments 
inclofcd within the confecraled ground furrounding 
the temple of Amycla:. 'fhe ftatue of Apollo, 
thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work of an 
ignorant fculptor, and probably was the produc- 
tion of a for earlier age than that of Bathycles, 

But whoever confiders the coloffcan bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, muft 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, ’^letiirone 
both fides of which were adorned with fculpture 
Among thefe ornaments, many Itibjefls of hiftory ApoUo. 

ill 

* Plm. 1 , xxxvm I call it Ionian Magnefia^ to difbnguiih if fiom 
other places^ of the lan^e name. Vld, Phn« edit. Berohn. tom. i. 
p. iiy» ^ tom# iii. p. 136. X39. Sc ^ 

’ W#nklemaxiif who mentions tlie throne of Amycl^an 

ApoUo> though undoubtedly the greatdlt sutLifnt monument m 
GreecCf confounds Bathycles the Magncfian with a later aitift of 
the fame natoe^ who made the celebrated cup which the feten fagee 
modellly t0 the other^ as moft worthy of lurh a prefent^ and 

which wa»^ nnaliy confperated to l>elphian A.poUo. Diogenee 
Ldertiuflt Ipealdiig 6n this fubjcdl^ fays^ AoiiSIfiltt; $ 

and that he ^ «n Arcadian appears aUb from Plut« in 
Calauboni ad Athenaeums 1. xi. 4* 

M 2 
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c II AT. or fiible are meMioned by Panamas, which bear 
, . not any known relation to likpollo or Hyacinth j to 

BathycJes \oir the Spartans; but the top “of the 
throne contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed 
to reprefent the aftifts who afSfted in the execution 
of this llupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeftial group ; Minervii, Yenus* Diana, and feve- 
lal , other divinities, conv^lng , Hyacinth to the 
\|lkies. Its -fides were adorned with the combat of 
jTyndareus and Eurytus ; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux ; and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as defcribed in 
the Odyffey ®. Nor was this the only fubjeQ: cO' 
pied from the divine bard. It was eafy to diftin* 
guifh his favourite Demodocus finging among a 
' chorus of Phasatians ; a circumftance confirming 
our obfervations in a former part of this work, that 
tho poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been collected by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififtratus. 

*ndS*"u Nearly fix centuries before the Chrillian ara, 
“ ' the. Cretans, Dipenus and Scillus, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia ; and 
f^out fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, difFufed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age„.o£ Auguftus A^ut the 
i^e time, Polydorus of Sanms, who feems to 
have been much employed by Croefus,. the laft 
king of Lydia, made, the famous ring for the 

^ Paulan. La^on, p. 196, & fcqq. 

‘ Vid Fliiu 1. xxsivL j 4 * 
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Samian tyrant Polycrates, which is c^ttollcd by chap. 
Pliny as a maftcr-piece of art. . , 

The *produ£lions of thofe Haftem artifts were Their 
imitated with fuccefsful emulation by their difciples 
in ancient Clrcoce, and likewife by the Grecuui in Grcne, 
colonics in Italy and Sicily ; as fufliciently appears 
from the medals of thefe laft-mentioned countries. 

'riiefe more durable monuments, ^^however, can 
eftord but .m iniperfcO idea of the innitmerablo 
ftaiutos which were ftirmed of tuf or gntvel Hone”, 
and of various kinda of wood. The moll eflv-oraed 
were mad'" it ivt ry, \ hkh, like the tec th c-f other 
animals, cakines und r ”>‘ound ; an unfortunate 
circuinftnncc <or lh( arts, finoe, before iheinvafion 
<)1 Xerxes, Greece co>ild bonll an hundred ivory 
flatucb of the gods, all of a (oUdican magnitude, 
and many of them covered wiih g(/ld 'The 
white marbles of Paros, togethci uith thofe oi 
Cyi nais :md ^I'lgiira, furnifheJ the chiel jnaleiial for 
fculpture, before the Athenians opened th'- liarJ 
fparkliiig veins of mopnt Pi ulelvu'". Tbony, c)- 
prefs, and other kinds of wood, wcic gradually 
firought into ufe, in coniequeiut. oi the more ge- 
neral dilfufion of the art, whkh was deftined not 
only to icprefent gods and heroes, but to comme- 
morate the ufeful merit ol illulliious citizens ' . At 
the lour facred feflivals common to the Grecian 
name, the victors in the gymntflic exercifes, as 
well as in the mufical and poetic:.) entertainments, 
were frequently diftinguifhed by the honour of a 

“ Vint, in Vit, Andoct 
** J^utiau. LnagKu 
M 3 
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CHAP, ftatue. ItiQ^fcene^ of thofe admired foleWidtics, 
. j tJius becatne the jprfhdp^repoiitom^ cif leiijpture j 
and the c^es ot Delphi and QlympU, in paSiibular, 
long furpaflfed the reft of Greece In the number 
and value of their fta^es, as iVell as in the fplen- 
dour and idagnificence of all tltdr other onia. 
ments *♦. ' ' 

The Athfr. the time approached when thefo dries them- 
pv iiicir''*fdves were to be oclipfed by the luftio of Athens, 
nuflert. in the courfc forty years, became the feat 

, not Onij of opulence, power, and pob'tics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be deemed the fovcrcign of 
GiYoce, rather than the capital of the narrow 
and Unfruitful territotyr of Attica. During that 
memorable period, the Athenians, whofe cirtum- 
ftancA had hitherto proved Uttlc favourable to the 
progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having defeated and diigraced 
the arms, they plundered ih" wealth of Perila. 
Their valour gave them pofle/lion of thofe maritime 
provinces of liOwer Afia, which were juftly re- 

4 arded as the cradle of the arts. Their niagnani- 
lity and firmnefs commanded refpeft abroad, and 
enfured pre-eminence in Greece; while, llf^a rare 
felicity, their republic, amidft this uninj^rupted 
flow of external profpeiity, produced men^uaiified 
to improve the gifts of valour or fortuhe to the folid 
and permanent glory of their country, < - ‘ 

Aiiipi m It is difficult to detta*inine whether the dlfcem- 
encouragement of Pericles was more nfeful in 
Paniaoias Fiiocic. juid Eliac. 

afii. 
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mmatiijg th$»mduftry of PhicUas, ojr the genius chap. 
of Pludia^ in iWtu^g the views ojf hi» iUu^ous . . 

Then* congenul tninds ibcmcd as hap- 
pily formed foi* ^eh other* as both were admirably 
adapled to the 6 ounfiiihg *<^camAances of th^ 
country. In the language of Plutarch **, this great 
mmj^r, whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
majier of the republic* found Athett| well fomifoed 
with marble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebdtay, and cyprefe, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wifhed farth<*r to immortalife as the model of ele- 
gance. According to the popular principles which 
he profeffed, he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman 
to pro\ ide not merely for the army, the navy, the Perjc'e*. 
judges, and others immediately employbd in the 
public fervice : the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moil important objed 
of his minifterial care. The immenfe revenues of 
the wliich had hitherto been chiefly fquan- 
dered in Ihows and feftivals, in gaudy oflcntation 
and perilling luxury, he direflcd to objeCIs more 
folid and durable, whitli, while they embollifliecl the 
city, might excrcife tho induflry and difplay tbi(K* 
talenliS^f the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, 

, he boldly opened the trtalury, and expended about 
four»t^Mfand talents; a fum which then might 
couunpnd as much labour as fix or feven millions 
Iterling in t|ie age. By this liberal cncotu. 

ragement, he animated every art, excited every 

** Etuta ilk Pwicle, 

4, ‘ M 4 hand, 
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^ jav enlivened every exertion, and called forth into 

the public ' fer'vice the whole dexterity, fldll, and 
geniu^ of hjs countrymen,; while the motives of 
gain or glory which he propofed, allured from all 
quarters the moll ingenious ftrangers, who readily 
trani^xirted their talents to Athens, as to the beft 
market, and mod: confpicuous theatre, 
ft.*' peculiar felicity of Pericles, to 
' ’ find Athens provided hot only with all the mate- 
rials art, but with artifts capable of employing 
them to the bed advantage. In the inaccurate, bur 
often eStpreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and 
painting then fird arofe, under the pladic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Panaenus. Both arts,' how- 
ever, are known to have cxided at an earlier date ; 
but in the age of Pericles, they fird aflfuraed their 
proper elevation and due honours. The inventive 
,genihs of man tried a new and nobler flight. The 
fuperiority of Phidias and his contemporaries ob- 
feured, and almod obliterated, the memory of their 
predeceflbrs, and produced that fublime dyle of alrt, 
which, having flourifhed about an hundred and fifty 
years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and dif- 
%jpeared foon after the roign of Alexander.' 
vo^Tipared It appears from the gems and medals, the 
vith that fet|v, 'i.cmains in marble, preceding the age of Pe- 
’t, rides, that the mechanical part of .engravftj^.and 
fculpture had already, attained a high .degree of 
perf^on. Ju many of thofe, works, the minutell 
ornaments are finifhed with care, the, mufdes are 
boldly pronouhjged, the outline is faithful ; but the 
defign has more hardnefs than energy^ fi*® Altitudes 
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urc loo conftramcU to be graceful, and the ilrorgih 
of the expreffion diftorts, ami for the iiioll part de- 
ftroys,* beauty. The fculptors Phidias, PolycU lus, 
Scopas, Alcamencs, and Myn'n, together tvilh the 
contemporary painters, Pa^senus, Zeuxis, and Par- 
rhafiiis, foftened the afperiii. <5 of tlicir predecef- 
fors ’ , 1 onde’'ed their contours more ilovvii’g and 
more natural, and by cmph^ri* greater adurois to 
conceal the ini’clumifra of their art, difplax' d fi/pe- 
rior Ikill tp th»* judgment and afiorded lugb-.r de- 
light U) the fancy, iii proportiofi ao lefs c a end la- 
bour app'V.ivd vifible to the C;'-. I-i tin works of 
thefe admired artifts, the (xpreflion was Ikilfully 
difl'ufed through every part, without difiud'ing the 
harmony of the whole. and furrow wtr< 

rather concentrated in the i .1 1 ti an d’.pl.ijed «jr. 
the counfenauce; at 1 ne*n he cure furbule'nt 
paiHons of indign.itie>:i, ang- r, and .'efejitaient, 
we*re fo tempered auei . \ nol'i d, that tl’.i inditadons 
of them became cea-'idl nt \viih at’caeliee gracv. and 
fublime* beauty. Biu the triu.uph t f tut con- 
filled In reprefenting and rcco. am ending the focial 
aGcdlions ; lor fetiiTig afido tlte imwau anted all'er- 
tions of Pliny, in his pretended epochs i>f painting, 
it ap^ibars from much higher auihoj'ify, that as early 
as the age of Socrates, painters had dilccrned and 
attuuic^ that admired excellence of llyle, which has 
been called in modern limes the manner of Raphael; 
and had learned to exprefs, by tlie outward* air, 
attitudes, and features, whatever (in the words of 

“ Plut. in Pericl. iSc QuintiUaa, l.wi. c.jt. t>.578. 
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c ^ Xen6|^ca» *’) k moft «iigagii^|, ^ffe^iaiaate, fweet, 
attra^ve,^aiwi ain^ble, irt^the tefWfd, fentiments 
and chaii^. Of thefd Omaan |)9intiiEji^a 
I whi^, tineFt cbie% on wood, apd other perifliing 
', maiifpr&isa no veftige shmaiils but tiie Hlatuary of 
that <l:ie|cibnited age, while it difplayS its own excel* 
lentcc, h) fulhcien^ ^to redeem from oblivion (as Bur 
at ieaft ib' inv^don, eipreffion', and ideal beauty, 

f are conCofi^edi^the obliterated chanUa of the After 
art, J ^ ... 

ftatuary, the fvtperior merit of Phidias was 
Ofymp. acknowledged by the unanimous admn*ation of m* 
ixxxul4. depmdmt and rival communities. Intnifted by 
A-C.44J. pgjj^gg tjjc fupcfrintendcnce of the public 
works, his oWn hands added to them their laft and 
moft v^uable ornaments. Before he was ctdlrd to 
this honourable employment, his ilatuca had 
adorned the moft celebrated temples of Greece. 
His Olympian Jupiter we had already occafion to 
defciibc. In the awful temple of Delphi, ftrangers 
admired bis bronae llatues of A|!>oUo and*Diana. 
He Ukewife made for the Delpluans a group of 
twelyii Grecian heroes, furrounding a Agure of 
brafb, that reprefented the Trojan horfe. His ad- 
mired ftatue of the goddefs NemeAs, or Venegancci 
was formed from a bloch of marble, which the vain 
confidence of the PerAans tranfported to Ma^hon 
format trophy of viebry* hut wh^ their difgrhtjeful 
ana poredpi^ate flight left for a molmmOnt « their 
cowardice on ^«('Marathonian ihore.'^ ,The gr^fut 

» 'I 

See the cottreriatioa of Sobtatta iritih thd Dauter Pairltaliiias in 
Memory. Luj. 

^ ♦ nietv 
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Thei^^ mtm^taplfe^^]p,?lS|eia^^i^^ Mc6;^ff 
Tlhfeii^ft diftinfewiSljVd .Greece 4 " li^i 


diffin^itidra<'d «dfpece4 

paintei^ atid afeWi?e6^v;y(^ ^:^ '- 
the dire^ioAs, 'aiiid t6 fecom^'t^ie 
which were uidntertuptedjyemjployi^i do:^^ 
years, in the emSel'Ulhmeiit 'Pf hi^'hative city^^ 'r 
During thal fliort period, he completed ^^e^Dde- 
tuhj .or theatre of mufic i the Partk^tmn, pr temple 
of Minerva ; th;?' ^ropylasaj^or veftibule, and^portk 
epes heJohgmg^to fhp' citadel, together with the 
feuiptured and, pi^trfcfque ornaments of tfiefe aiMl 
Other imiijortal works ; which^ when new;(as Plu- 
tarch finely ‘.bbferves), Pxpreffed the mellowed 
beauties of ,^tiitte, apd ,niiaturity'5;''^d when old, ftiil 
preferyed the; fyefli , charms ^add '4 wr|B^ graces 'of 
ii%elty. ‘^hd lHrthe&ph 'which ftill remains, '^at- 
tefts tdli; juj^ce of |his ptdt^ric. ; It is twp huni 
df ed ’Mid jE^pht^ f(^, nine 'inches long, com-i 
ptdfei^pf bmutiful whim marble^Vftid acknowledged 
by nm^rn travellers** to be rde ’u<d>left- piece of 
etndldv^' esjfting, ni '*the world. It at firft? 

'thM:.the e;xpence of.^^ Aod'-’i 
is,^h|0i^hye been bellowed t^,the |^p^ 
*'^’**-^'^'''^''>^mull'’'c6jttlider, . that' this, 
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Sir Qe<ttjge^ tVlieeler^s Travis, &c* 

*• ,]n«Wdi^ in i[*tencle, & PemoSh* p*;i. 
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c n 4. P. tenfive name comprehended t£e temple of Minerva, 
the tfeafury, and other public edifices; 

Works of The Pcccile, or diveirfificd portico, whifcfa was 
Pdiuenus, by Panaenus, the brother of Phidtes, alfifted 

tus, and by Polygnotus and Micon, inuft have been a work 

Micon. Qf great time and expence. Its front and ceilings 

■w'cre of marble, like thofc of all the other por- 
ticoes leading to the citadel, which ftill remained in 
the time of Paufania*:, and wore regarded, both ('n 
account uf the vtirkmam'hip and materials, as fu~ 
perior ti< any tiling extent. In the Pcecilc, thofe 
^great painters, whofe merit Pliny •“ forgets in his 
inaccurate epociis of art, had rcpci'lciilcd tlie moft 
illuftrioub events of Grecian hifiory ; the vifiory of 
Thefeus over the Amazons, tiie fackii Troy, 
and parlit ularly tho recent exploits againft thcP'.r- 
fians. In the battle of Marathon, the Athenian at id 
Platsean heroes were drawn from iho life, or more 
probably from the innumerable fialues which pre- 
ferved the faithful lineaments of fuch admired pa- 
triots. The wliole extent of the Ac ropohs, above fix 
miles in ciicumferonce, was fo divorfified by works 
of painting and ftaluary, that it is deferibed as exhi- 
biting one continued feeno of elegance and beauty. 

Tue Mi- But all ihcfe ornaments were furpafied by one 
produftion of Phidias, which “^probably was the lafl 
' of that great mafter. His admired ftatue of Mi- 
nerva, the erefttng of which ferved to confecrate 
the Parthenon, was compofed of gold and ivory, 
twenty.fix cubits high, bang of inferior dimeniic^s' 

*> He pldcei die firft epoch oif great painters in the 90th Olymp. 

4J0. ■ ' ' 

to 
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to his Minerva PoJiadt s of broii/o, tly: fpear and chap. 
crell of which was feen from iho promontory of . . 

Suiiiun#', at twenty-five miles diftance. Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments of the latter ; 

Phidias liimlelf adonietl every part of the former ; 
and •'he compliment which, in his favourite work, 
he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioued (as we fltall hdKre occafion to 
explain ’’) his own banifhmcnt, a difgrace which 
he feems not to have long fnrvived. Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius, fince the Minerva of Phidias iticrcafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her prolefting divinity. 

It belonged only to tbofc who had feen and fludic d, 
to deferibe fuch mafter-picces of an ; and as they 
exift no more, it will better luit the defign of this 
hiftory to confine outfclvcs to fuch wotks as we 
ourfelves have feen, and which are general!) ac- 
knowledged to bear the iinprcfiion of the Sot.-itic 
age, when pbilofophy gave law to painting at)d 
fculpture, as wx‘11 as to poetry and eloquence'. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fnpj>o- ciiarai.- 
fition, that all the monuments of Grecian literature 
had periflicd in the general wreck of their nation Grcciau 
and liberty, and that poflerity cotild colle£l nothing 
forth *r concerning this celebrated people, but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes 
of the Laocoon and Niobc, and cuher ftatues, 
gems, or medals, now fcattcred over Italy and 

*' Paufaiuas Atilc, Tclem, ibidf 

^ Flutaixh in Peiic. & Thuevdid. Uii, 

Europe*, 
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c u 4 F, Europe, what opfUioii would maukiud fortu of the 
^ charaiQiei^of the Orfeeferf'^Vould it corre- 
ipond wkh the imprcdtons tnia^ hf \hel^ poets, 
orators, and hiftorians?' wllkh itppilefilspi would 
be mbft farourahld ? end what would be the pre- 
clfe diffewnce between them’? The folurion 61 
tbefc queflipns will throw much light on the pre- 
i^t fdl^ea. ♦. 

^ The hrft obiprvation that occurs on rite moft fu- 
^rfudal^ and tlaa is ftrongly confirmed by a more 
alttetltive, furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
try'a^'” jutheir authors perfectly underftood proportion, ana- 
eioquew»r tomy, the art of clothing without concealing, the 
naked figure, and whatever contributes to the juft- 
n,efs and truth of dufign. 1 he exad knowledge of 
fort* is as necefliuy to the painter or ftatuary, whofe 
bufinefs it is to reprefent bodies, as that of language 


Ciicum- 
ftanccs iu 
>\liuh it 
agreed 
with poe- 


to the poet or hihorian who undertakes to deferibe 
(iQtom, In this particular, it would be unneccflkry 
to inditute a compatifon between Grecian writers 
, and Gveciait ^iils, fince ihcyai-e both acknowledged 

,as perfed in riieir refpe&ive kinds, as the condition 
of humanity tenders jll^ble, *■ 

The ex- Buf when we advance a Hep fiurther, and \:on- 
fiden the cxprellioh of paffions, fentimonts, and 
hrtimenu,‘chara&er, v/c find'an extrsofdinary difference, or 
m **tl*®f contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and De- 
•the VO ks mpfthenes, are not only the ttmft origmal, bui the 
moft animatcdl and moft glowing of *^1 'writers, 
ton; “ Every fctttencB is energetic) all the parts are in hto- 
tion ) the paffioptsare deferibed in ftieir utmoft fury, 
epd mipreiliinli by the boldeft words and geitures. 
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* ^ 

To keep the 0:;agi(;* Jppet, whofc art a|!^rt>aches 
the tteardl iculpturc, the heroes, 

and pf Sophocles, fret^uentfy ^hpljiy 

the impel^uolUy of the, ittoft ungovemed natures j 
and, what is fhll more eattraordinary, iumetimes be* 
tray a momentary weakhefs, extremely mconAfteht 
with their general chara^)®^* The roefe of Temuos 
refound with the cries ,^of Philo&etes; Oedipus, 
yielding to defpair, plucks ont^his eyes ; even Her* 
cules, the model of hirdtude, finks under the im* 
prefiions of pain or forrow. 

Nothing can be more oppofite to the condu^>“.'^^’°^® 
of Grecian artills* T/>cy likewife have reprefented 
Philoftetes ; but inftcad of effeminate tears and de- ^ws; 
grading lamentations, have aferibed to him the pa* 
tient concentrated woe of a luffering hero. 'j^ho 
furious Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in 
the moment when he de/troyed the harmlcfs iheep 
inftead of the hoftile Greeks, but after Im had com* 
mittod ^this mad deed, and when his rage having 
fpbfided* he remained, like the fea ‘after a ih:>rm, 
'furropnded with the fcattered fragments oi mangled 
carcafes, and reflcaing tviih the blent angtiilh of 
dcTpair on his ufelefs and frantic brutality* The re- 
venge t^f Medea againll faor hulband was not repre- 
fented, as in Euripides, butchering her imiocent 
chlUron, but while Ihe was flill wavering and hre- 
folUite^ agitated between refentment and pity.v Even 
Glytetm^elli^,, whofe unnatural, intrepid cruelty, 
pqe^ tuid Ivorians had fo indignantly deferiSda 
and aiTaIgned, was pot deemed a ^oper fubje£l:Tor 
the peiicil|{ wh^ embruing her hancte in the blood 

of 
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of 'Agamemnon. And although this may be refei'-' 
red to a rule of Ariftotle, “ that the charaaers of 

women fliould not be reprefented aS too d^g or 

too decifivc;” yet we M ’ find on exammation, 
that it fofults from principles of nature, whofe au- 
thority is ftill more imiverfal and ittOre^ imperious. 
The confideration of 1116 Apollo, Nibbc, and Lao- 
coon, whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, 
md are f.imiUarly known, will fet this matter in the 
deareft point of view. . 

( The Apollo Bdvidcre is univerfally felt and ac*' 
liowlcdgcd to be iHe fublimeft figure that either 
{kill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favourite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pecu- 
liarly fond of defcriblng in the warmeft colours »♦, 
is reprefented in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againft the ferpent Pytho, or the giant fi- 
tyus. Animated hy the boldeft conception of hea- 
venly powers, the aiiift has far outilcpped the per- 
fedions of humanity, and (if may fpeak without 
irreverence) made the corrupt put on incorrup- 
^ibn, and the mortal ImmortaUty. His ftafure.is' 
‘above the human, his attitude majeftic j the Ely- 
fiari fprmg of youth Toftens the manly graces of his 
peribn, and the bold flfudure of his limbs< Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, and indi^Mtion fwells his nofi 
jtril^^'biii an unalterable ferenity invefts his^frbnt, 
kn^W fublime elevafion of his afped afinresf 'at 
deedk'of , reiio^ furpaffing the prefent pfifed 
of his Vidory. . > 

Soracf? b* iit» ode 4* ver» 6o* 
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The irafeibk p?iflions are not reprefented with cijap. 
more dignity in the Apollo, than arc thofe of fear, , ^ 

terror, apd qonftertiation, in the Niobd. This by the 
"rt>np contained Niobe and her hufbaiid Amphion, 
with feven fons, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known ** to be 
related here, required the deepeft expreffion ; and 
the genius of the artift havS chofen the only mo- 
ment when this cxprelGon could be rendered con- 
liflent with the higheft beauty ; a beauty i\ot flat- 
tering the I'enfcs by images of pleafure, but tranf. 
porting the fancy huo regions of puniy and virtue. 

I'lic excc’fs and fuddennefs of their dilafter occi- 


fioned a degree of amaz-ntient and horror, which, 
fufpeuding the facukicf., involved them in that 
filence and infenfibility, which neither breaks qpt 
into lamentable flirieks, nor diftorts the countenance, 
but which leaves full play to the artill’s fldll in re- 
prefentlug motion without diforder, or, in other 
words, in rendering expreflion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph andbytuat 
of Grecian fculpture ; fmee bodily pain, the grofleft 
and moil ungoveniablp of all our paflions, and that 
pain united with anguifli and torture of mind, are 
yet i'xpreflcd with fuch* propriety and dignity, as 
afford leffons of fortitude mure impreflive than any 
taught in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible 
Ihriek, which Virgil’s Laocoon emits, is a proper 
circumlhince for poetry, which fpeaks to the ffmey 


** Ovld^ Mftamorph* L vi, ver. 1461 & ftiqq. 
^ JSneid. rer* %%%* 
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C IT A F 
XIV. 


DlfTcrent 
jmpreifioji 
made by 
the fame 
obje< 5 ls> as 
exhibited 
by poets 
and paint- 
ers, 


founded in 
the difTer** 
e nt nature 
01 thcir ro 
fpt -live 
art.-.* 


by images and ideas borrowed from all the feufes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its objed } 
but the expreffion of this flirick would hjive totally 
degraded the ftatue. It is foftened, therefore, into 
a patient figh, with eyes turned to heaven in fcarch 
'of relief. The intolerable agony of fuffcriiig na- 
ture is reprefented in the lower part, and particu- 
larly in the extf^ities, of the body; but the 
manly breaft ftruggles againil calamity. The con- 
tention is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur- 
rowed forehead ; and his languilhing paternal eye 
demands afliftance, lefs for himfelf, than for his ml- 
ferable children, who look Up to him for help. 

If fubjefts of this affctling nature are exprefled 
without appearing hideous, fliocking, or dlfguftful, 
we may well fuppofe that more temperate paflions 
are reprefented with the greateft moderation and 
dignity. The remark is juftified by examining the re- 
mains or faithful copies of Grecian art; and werewt 
to deduce from thefe .ilone the character of the na- 
tion, it would feein at firft fight, that the contem- 
poraries of Pei ides mull have been a very fuperior 
people in point of fortitude, lelt-command, and 
every branch of pracHral philofojihy, to the Atln - 
nians who are delcribed poets and hiftorians. 

But when we confidcr the matter more deeply, 
we lhall find that it is the bufinels of hillory to Je- 
feribe men as they are ; of poetry and painting, to 
reprefent them as may aHbrd moll pleafui'c* and in- 
ftniflion to the reader or fpcclaior. ' The aim of 
thefe imitative arts is the fame, but they differ 
widely in the mode, the objeft, and extent, of their 

imitation. 
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' imitation. The poet who defcribes aSiions in /ww, C iiA P 
may carry the'i'^er through all the gradations of 
paflioni and hi exhibiting its moft fiirious excels his 
geniusis mbft powerfully difplay. But the painter or 
ftatuaryi whd feprefents bodies b /puce, is confined to 
one moment, and mull choofe that which leaves the 
freeft' phy to the tmagbation. This can feldom 
be the higheft pitch of pal^n, which leaves no- 
thing beyond it‘j and m contemplating which, the 
fympathy of the fpeftator, after his firfl. furprife 
fubfides, can only defcend into indilference. Every 
violent fituaiion, n>oreover, is perceived not to be 
durable ; and all extreme perturbation is mconfift- 
ent with beauty, v/ithout W'hich no vifible objefl: 
can long condnue either powerfully attraftive or 
highly pleafmg 

This fubje<ft Is admirably treated in Lelfing’s Laocoon> in which 
he traces Utm bounds of painting and poetry; a work wluchi il is much 
i0 be regretted^ that able critic did not fmUh* 


N a 
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CHAP. XV. 

Caufet of the Pelopom^ian War.-—Httpun mwccn 
Corinth dnd its Odkny CereyrM^Sea fight. 
Iffalente and Crutlty of the Conyreans.—»-Theypro- 
i fveke the Refmtnicnt of the Pelo^onnefiafis—*Ohtatn 
the ProhBioti of Atbent’—Are dfealed by the Co- 
rinthiam^Who dread the nfentmeni of Athens.-— 
'Their Seheme Jor rendering tt impotent. -—Ueferip- 
Uon of the Macedonian Coaft.—-lt n volts from 
Athens.-— ‘Siege of Potidaa. — General Confederac, 
againji Athens.— Peloponnejian Emhajy.—Iti Di- 
mands firmly anfwercd by Pericles.— His Speech to 
the Athenians.— Tbi Th‘bam farpnfe Plataa . — 
Preparations for war o,i both Sides.-— Invcjion of 
Attica.— Operations of the Athenian Fleet.— 
Plagtte in Athens.— Calamitous Situation of that 
Republic.— Magnanimiiy of Pericles. — Firtnnfs f 
FIs iafl Advice.— His Death and Charailcr, 

CHAP, ‘pt' the. luftrc of elegant arts, the magnifi- 
. ^^‘cenre of, Pericles had difplayed and ennobled 

Pajth military gloiy of his country j and the pre- 

e^^ence of Athens fcemed*hninoveably elhd^hihGd 
dLi?' tout tie folid fopndatidn of inteml ftrength, addibied 
^ by e3(;Kttwl Tplendbu*'- B'tt this' abtmdariti'mea- 
tian'repnb. fttr® of prosperity CiusSicd neithar the adire ambi' 
of the republic, nor the enterprifing genius of 
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iJs niiniftcr. The Greeks beheld and admired, CHAP. 

XV 

but had not yet formally acknowledged, the full ^ 

extent Athenian greatnefe. In order to extort 
this reludiant ennfeihon, than which nothing could 
more firmly feebre to hhn the afieftionatc gratitude 
of his fellow^citizem, Pericles difpatched ambafla- 
dors to the republics and colonies in Europe and in 
Afia, requiring the^, prelbnd||^f their deputies in 
Athens, to concert mcafures for rebuilding th^ir 
ruined temples, and for performing the folemn vow*, 
and facrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs. 
to the immortal gods, who had wondeirfully pro* 
tefted the Grecian arms, during their long and 
dangerous conflict with the Perfiju empire. This 
propofol, which tended to render Athens the com- 
mon ceiUre of deUbcx*ation and ot union, was 
readily accepted in fuch foreign parts as had already 
fubmitted to the authority of that republic. But in 
** neighbouring Hates, the arabaffadors of Pci id s 
were receivrd coldly, and treated difrcfpedfully ; 
in moll aflemblics oi the Peloponncfus they were 
heard with lecret difguft, and the pride of the Spar- 
tan fenate openly derided the infolence of their de- 
mands. When, at their return home, they ex- 
plained the behaviour of the Spartans, Pericles ex- 
claimed, in his bold llyle of eloquence, ihat he 
beheld war advanring with wide and rapid Heps 
from the Peloponnefiis 

Such was the preparation of materials which th© Xnwduc- 
fmalleH fpjurk might throw into combuftion, But *,*■ 

hillory of 

Plttt. m Pern If. 

w 3 ‘ before 
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CHAP, before we relate the events which immediately oc- 
, ■j'J* , cafioned the memorable war ofitwenty-fev^^ years, 
the Peio it is impodible (if the calamities of our own, times 
have taught us to compaflionate the, miferable) not 
to drop a tear over the continual difeHers which 
fo long and fo cruelly afflid:ed the moil valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whofe^^ 
immortal genius was deftinedHo enlighten the ref^' 
moleft ages of the world. When rude illiterate 
peafants are fummoned to mutual hoftility, and, 
unaffe£l:ed by perfonal motives of intereft or ho- 
nour, expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the 
fordid ambition of their refpeftive tyrants, we may 
lament the general ftupidity and wrctchednefs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily fympathife 
with men who have fo little fenfibility, nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe Ihould fuffer 
pain, who feem both unwilling and unable to relifli 
plejtfure. Their heavy unmeaning afpeft, their 
barbarous language, and more barbarous manners, 

, together with their total indifference to the objefls 
and purfuits which form the dignity and glory of 
man ; thefe circumflances, interrupting the ordinary 
courfe of our fentiments, divert or repel the natu- 
ral current of fympathy. Their vidorie^ or defeats 
•are contemplated without emotion, coldly related, 
^d carelefsly read. But the war of Pelopon- 
nefus prefents a different fpedlacle. The ad-J^ 
verfe parties took arms, not to fupport the unjull 
pretenfions of a tyrant, whom they had reafon to 
hate or to defpife, but to vindicate thw. civil rights, 
and to maintain their political independence. The 

meanefl: 
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nieanefl Grecian foldier knew the dudes of the ci- chap. 
tizen, the magiftrate, and the general % His life . ^ 

had been equally divided between, the moil agree- 
able atnufemenis of leifure, and the moll honour- 
able omployntehts of adivity. Trained to thofe 
^^d^ifes and accomplilhments which give ftrength 
and agility to the limbs, b^uty to the lhape, 
and grace to the motions, thfe dignity of his ex- 
ternal appearance announced the liberal greatnefs 
of his mind j and liis language, the moll harmo- 
nious and expreffive ever fpoken by man, compre- 
hended hll that variety of concepdon, and all thofe 
lhades of fentiment, that charaderife the mofi; ex- 
alted perfeftion of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch a£lors, the fcenc itfelf was Magnl- 
highly important, involving not only the Hates of 
Greece, but the greatell of the neighbouring king- ance of the 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibited the intenfenefs of domellic fedilion. 

As it exceeded the ordinary duration of., human 
power of.rofcnttnent, it was accompanied with un- 
ufual circumllances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announced 
the wrath of heaven, juftly provoked by human 
cruelty. While peftilence and famine muldplied 
the aftual fufferings, eclipfes and earthquakes in- 
creafed the conllemadon and horror of that la- 

^ Such is the teftimony uniformly given of them in til panegyric 
of Athens by liberates, and confirmed by the more impartial autho- 
rity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their’' exploits in . 
that wonderful enterprife juftify the higheft praife ; and yet the na- 
tional charaiSler had rather degenerated than improved, in the lonj^ in- 
terval between the’ periods alluded to. . , ' j - * 

N 4 itx€ritable 
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CHAP, mentable period Several communities 

uerc expfelled from their' hereclitary pofleiilion&j 
others were not only driven from Cfreece, but ut- 
terly extirpated from the earth j fdme fell a prey 
to pa^y rage, others to the vengeance of foreign 
enemies j fome were flowly exhaulted by the con- 
tagioji of a maUgnant atmofphere, others over- 
W^lmM at once by fudden violence; While the 
combined weight of calamity aflailed the power of 
Athens, and precipitated the downfall of that re^ 
public from the pride of flowing prOfperity, to the 
loweil ebb of dejeQion and mifery . 

■Rupture The general, but latent hollihty of the Greeks, 
bo.vren' of which we have already explained the caufe, was 
andiMco- Called ipto aftion by a rupture between the 
Ion/ C m- ancient rt public of Corinth, and its flourillimg coi» 
oiymp. Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, 

Kxvv. ». elated with the prid of wealth and naval greatneis, 
^ bad long dcnietl and loomed thofe marks of defer- 


* Thuc)*<hd» ^ i. p. i6f u feqtj* 

For tjie Pelopt>nne6aii Max Me hi < not, mdeed} a full {Iream of 
bat 9 , regular feries of annals in Thutydidcs and Xenophon; 
authOH^ of when c.*ch mifh* far, 

Quaque ipfe miffnima vuh, 

£t quorutr pai*$ ttiagua fui — ■"■>■■■ ■ 
jMnny iratenal circumlhnet^* mayblcwife be Itamedfeom the Greek 
oratdrd* the Matings of PJlUo attd Anftoilr* tJiv coineches 0t Arifio- 
phnnesy the tu^elfth and two bxok^ of Diodoruf Siculus, 

an^ PlntareVte Ijrtita of Kiqias, Alufawdts, Lyfattder, and 

^gefilans. It m rimatkabkf thii the heavy compiler^ as MfeJl as the * 
li\eiy bxogrftphm liayd both fpli&wed the loop loft works of Bphorua 
and Thcojiottipasi^ in preference to thofe of Thucydides and Xene- 
phonj a etrronutebe which firolfgiy marks then Virant^oftjfidginenU^^ 
but V hich rendefti lufoiinatidn more mterei^ng to pi4^y* 


ence 
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ence and i;efp$dt. which the uniform pradicc of c ha j *. 
Oreecfsexaftedfrpm colonies towards iheir mother- , , 

coilnoy. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
valsj they yielded npt the place of honour to the 
Corinthians j they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
prieil to preiide pver their religion ; and when they 
*’!labHlhed new fcttlements on diftant coafts, they 
requefted hot, as ufual with the Greeks, the aufpi- 
clous guidance of a Corinthian condudor 

While the ancient metropolis, incenfed by thofe The Co- 
inftanccs of contempt, longed for an opportunity 
to revenge them, the citizens of Epidamnus, tlie Epidaw- 
moft confidcrable fca-port on the coaft of the Ha- 
driatic, craved affirtance at Corinth againft the 
barbarous incurfiens of the Taulantii, an Illyrian 
tribe, *who having united with a powerful band of . 
Kpidamnian exiles, greatly Inkfled that teiritory, 
and threatened to ftorm the city. As Epidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra, its dillrcflcd inhabitants 
had firft fought proiedion there; but, alihoagh 
tl^dr petition was preferred with reipedful defer- 
ence, and urged with the moll affeding demouftra- 
tions of abafcmeni and calamity,* by |pbafladois 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud mfenfibility of thefe intradablc iflanders 
Ibowcd not the fmallcil inclination to relieve them ; 
partly reftramod, it is probable, by. the fecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles, confiiHng of fome 
' » ' • 

' > in Tlniy£id.'hd loei)m.r Jte mendont the 
flancef whiefa I ba,ve nulked into the (ext, and wlueh «nU 
he «;oafitqked hy ffiiore idaflitc antborit/. ' ' 

» ' ' of 
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CHAP, of the principal and richefl: families of that mari- 
. , time republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 

the caufe of a people abandoned by natural 
prote9:ors, and t/jcir own inveterate enemies } and 
immediately fupplied Epidanmus with a .confider- 
able body of troops, lefs with a "view to defend its 
walls againft the aflaults of the Taulantii, than in 
order irrecoverably to detach and alieiute its inha- 
bitantS'from the interelfs of Corcyra. 
fated^a‘ Thc indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
fea by the 'whcn they underftood that thofe whom 

Corqrre- they had long afteded to confidcr as aliens and as 
oiymp. rivals, had interfered in thc affairs of their co- 

ixxxvi. 2 . lony. They inftantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
A.C.4 3 J. proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
- Uranus, fummoned thc inhabitants to i^-adiiiit 
their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With 
fuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakeft and moH pufillanimous garrifon could 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejeded them with fcom ; in confequence of 
which their city was inverted and attacked with 
vigour, by land and fea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly folicitous, both to defend the place, 
and to proted the troops already thrown into it, 
confining partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies, but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clamation, firft publifhed at Corinth, was induftri- 
oufly difleminated through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy zt home, 'or who courted glory 
abroad, to undenake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
'* \rith affurance of enjoying the immunities and ho- 
nours 
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nours of a republic whofe fafety they had ven- CHAP, 
tured ±0 defend. Many exiles and military adven- . . 

turers,*at all times profufcly fcattered over Greece, 
obeyed the welcome funimons. Public afliftanco, 
likewife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
Megara, but from feveral ftates of the Peloponne- 
fu‘\ In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to fit out an armament of fevMity-five fail ; 
which, direding its courfe towards Epidamnus, an- 
chored in the Ambracian gulph, near the friendly 
harbour of55AftIum, where, in a future age, Auguf- 
tus and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated Icene of a£iion, the , 
impetuous Corcyreans haftened to meet the enemy. 

Forty lliips were employed in the fiege of Epi- 
damnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hollilo armaments fought 
with equal animofity ; but the Corcyreans far fur- 
paifed in bravery and lldll. Fifteen Corinthian 
veffels were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped in diforder, 
and the decifive battle was foon followed by the 
furrender of Epidtunnus. By a clemency little ex- jvp,j,„ 
pefted from the vittors, the ancient inhabitants of nus fijr- 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties ; but 
the Corinthians were made prifontrs of war, and querors, 
their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and eroded Their in- 
a confpicuous trophy of vidory on the proirion- i^ienceand 
tory Leucimnd, whofe lofty ridges overlookc-d the X**c! 434. 
diftant feene of the engagement. During the two —43 3 » 
'follo.wwg years, they reigned undifturbed infers 
of the neighbouring feas ; and though a principle 

, of 
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H A ot fear, or perhaps a feint remnant of refpedi to- 
tivards their ancient metropolis, prevontpd them 
from invading the territory of Corinth,^ they deter* 
mined to make the confederates of that ttepublic 
feel the full vtight of their vengeance. For this 
pUrpofe, they ravaged the coaft of Apollonia ; 
plij^dercd the city Ambracia ; almoft defolated the 
peninfula, now the ifland of Leucas j at^ cmbold- 
<^ed by fuccefs, ventured to land in the Pelopon- 
nrius, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, be- 
caufe, in the late fea-fight, theElians, to whom that 
place belonged, liad fupplied Corinth with a few 


which pro# 
•voke the- 
Pelopon** 
nciians. 


gallies ^ 

The fouihern dates of Grece'e, highly provoked 
by this outrage to the peaceable Blians, whole reli- 
^ous charafter had long commanded general re- 
fpc£t, were flill farther in coifed through the aclive 
rcfentmcnl of the Cormthians, who, exafperatedat 
the difgrace of being vauquifhed by one of their 
own colonies, had, ever fine? their defeat, bent 
their whole attention, and employed the greateft 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and efpecially to equip a ftew 
0eet, that they might he enabled to chaftife the 
impi(:>us audacity (as they called it) of their rebel- 
lious children'^. 


'i he Cor* 
cyifam 
and ( 
rlnthta 
fend kn 

tp Athc i<So 


rnagillrates of Gorcyra faw and dreaded the 
tcttjjpcft that threatened to burft*on them, and 
which the u^alTifted ftrength of their ifland was 
totally tfpable, to yepell. ITie)? had not tal^w part 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the laft c h 4 P.'^ 
treaty of peace j they could not fummon the aid of 
a fingle confederate. Iil this difficulty they fent 
ambafladors to Athens, well knowing the ffecret 
animofi^ between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rin*^hiaDS likewife fent ambaffadors to defeat their 
purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian alTcmbly ; but firft the Corcyreans, who, ift a 
ftudied oration, acknowledged, “ that having no Spe«h of 
previous claim of merit to uige, they expoded not 
fuccelS in their negociation, unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra Ihould appear alike ad- < 
vantageous to.thofe who propofed and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they rclleded that 
the people of PeloponnduvS bdng equally hoflile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the fccrct and 
more dangerous enemicf, of Athens), their country 
mult derive a vaft accctUon of*ilrength by receive 
ing, without trouble or cxpence, a rich and w'arlikc 
ifland, which, imalliftod and alone, had defeated a 
numerous confederacy j and whofe naval force, aug- 
menting the fleet of Athens, would for ever render 
that republic fovereyn of ihc fcas. If the Corin- 
thians complained of the injuflice of iccciviilg their 
colony, let them remember, that colonies arc pre- 
ferved by moderation, and alunated by oppriffion ; 
that men fettle in foreign parts to better their fitua- 
tlott, not to fubntit their liberties j to continuo thin 
equals, not to become the flaves of their lefs adven- 
turous fellow-ciiiaetjs. If they pretended, that the ‘ 

demand 
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CHAP, demand of Corcyra was inconfiftent with the laii 
1 ^ general treaty of peace, let the words of th^t treaty 

confound them, which exprcfsly declare every Gre- 
cian cityj not previoufly bound to follow the 
ftaudard of Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to 
accede to the alliance of either of thofe powers But 
it became the dignity of Athens to expe£t honour 
and fafety, not from the punftilious obfervance of 
a llippery convention, but from the manly and 
prompt vigour of her councils. It fuited the re- 
nowned wifdom of a republic, which had ever anti- 
cipated her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Cor- 
cyra from falling a prey to that confederacy, with 
whole inveterate envy flic herfelf muft be foon 
called to contend, and to merit the ufeful grati- 
tude of an ifland poflelTmg other valuable advan- 
tages, and moft conveniently fituate for intercept- 
ing the Sicilian and Italian fuppHes, which, in the 
approaching and inevitable \var, would otherwife 
fo powerfully alTift* their Doric anceftors of Pelo- 
ponnefus.” 

Sp.ech of The Corinthians indireftly anfwered this difeourfe 
by inveighing with great bittemefs, againft the 
unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra ; “ That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clinpd connexion with every Grecian ftate, that 
flie might carry on her pfratical depredations un- 
obferVed, and' alone etyoy the fpoil of the unwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpiteble fiiores. 

Y&t '«*'■' «uT«K> Vmi EJAwiJw VijJlsW 
Suf*iu»XB, •??«»«» (teortfut <»» 'TJjt 

the paraphrafe in the teatt* 

Rendered 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked through this 
inhuman pradice, theCorcyreans had diverted them- 
felveJ^of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther country, and embrued. their parricidal hands 
in thar parent’s blood. Their audacity having pro- 
voked a late vengeance, wliich they were unable to 
elud^ or repel, they unfeafonably fought proteftioii 
from Athens, defiring thofe who were not accom- 
plices of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deludmg them through the vain terror of con- 
tingencies into certain and immediate evil; for 
fuch muft every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always doubtful, oftcai fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaued as to u>i?rdr ; Athens, it was 
clear, muft violate the fenfc and fpirit of the lart 
treaty of peace, if (he allifted the enemies of any 
contracting power. Thcfc fierce illandei's acknow- 
ledged themfelves a colony of Corinth, but pro- 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who eftablifticd them, to thofe whofe f jfter- 
ing care reared their Infancy, from whofe blood 
they fprung, by whofe arms they had been de- 
fended. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal 
to yon, Athenians ! who have planted fo many co- 
lonies), that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Cocyreans have long fpurned, 
to that refpeft which their infoleace now refufes 
and difdains ; that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis , to be tiieir leaders in war, their magiftrates 
in peace ; nor can you, Athenians ! oppofe our juft 
pretenfions, and proteft our rebclljpus colony,, with- 
out fettmg anexample moft dangerous to yourfelves.” 
i' " " Tliefe 
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©HA Thfefe fenfibje Qjjfervarions made a deep impref- 
‘ i . p'brn^ of the' aflembjly ; but 

the fpeech of tl&e Corcyreannif^ more cohgei^ial to 
the aihbitSous' views of the repiifellc, and tfe daring 
ty of de-' ., fpiriii^ pfPtfricles'. fie wiflied^ however, * to 'hvoid 
the^^^o'nouf of ri^atiif^ftly yiblatihg'fhe jpeai^^j'^d' 
- ^ thOTefon! advifed h^s touhtrym'ed'ib' cori^luide with 

tio^ a general br'?fcomplet^ alfiwce, but 
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This agreement was no fooner ratified than fen 
Atheni^ (hips reinforced the flee^ of 'C*bri:yf4, 
the Corin- Hationcd on the cajlcrn coaft of the iflaiid ; becaiife 
thiansand the-T^brinthians, with their nunierbus *alHesj al- 
ready rendezvoufed on the oppofite iho^ 'of 
Epirus. Tlie hoftile armamerifs niet in Tine of 
battle, heSr the fmall iflands Sibota, which; Teeth 
anciently to’ have been feparated from the ebnti- 
nriit by the impetpofity .of the deep ahd hafrotV 
f^^etweeh Epiras and Corcyra. ' The bold jfl^d- ' 
e|ip, \i^th an hundred and ten fail, furioiifly attached 
the ■ tii^ripr Beet "of the dorinthianC which " was 
divi^^ ihto three fquadrohs j the Megbrle^s and 
Aih®aans ’ on the right, the Elians and other 
allii^"^ the centre^ their ow^q Ihi^ on the left, 
wrhicfe'comppfed the principal ftrengm of thW line, 
rhefi^rotilhefs of the lirait, and ' the, 'Snt^fe 
aunflb'^ pt ftuph(% gr^e^ than liad’ey^ affera- 
Wed " Bi’^driher It^tri'es ol^eh the 'Gre^)i' foPn 


rendhrb , . , 
an^ ,^peaority'^in 


it, 'mmbffible 

lOfSy'^m faiimgj^r imy iha- 
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noeuvre. The adioa was irregular and tumultu- chap. 
ous, Aid maintained with more firmnefs and vi- 
gour timn naval Ikill. , The numerous troops, both 
heavy and light armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obftinate valour ; while the ihips, continuing 
motionlefs and inaQiive, made the fea-fight referable 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean. 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudici- 
oully landed there to burn or plunder the Corin- 
thian camp. 

This uneflfcntial fervice too much weakened the The Cor- 
finaller fleet, and rende.'.;^ *1^^ inequality dccifive. 

The Corcyreans were defeatc-d with great daughter, 

*h('ir incenfed adverfarics difregarding plunder and 
prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and revenge. 

In the Sliudnel:! of their rage, they deftroyed many 
uf their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by 
file enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 

I'ior was their lofs of ihips inconfiderable j thirty 
were funk, and the reft fo much ihattcred, that 
W'hen they endeavoured to purfue the feeble re- 
mains of the Corcyrean fleet which had lolt feventy 
gallies, they were eiTedlually prevented from exe- 
cuting this defigft by the fraall Atheniim fquadron, 
w hich, according to its inilrudlions from the, repub- 
lic, had taken no ihare in the battle, but, agreeably 
to the recent treaty between Athens and Cor- ' 
cyra, oppbfed the total deftrudlion of their ^lies, 
hrft by hoilile threats, at length by actual re* 
iiftance. - ’ . > 

. The 
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CHAP. TTie Corinthians having dragged up their wrecks 
, , and recovered the bodies of thdr flain, /refitted 

Arrival of on the coall of Epirus, and haftened to Corcyra; 
^aif%a. off which they beheld the enemy re- 

droa. ihforced, and drawn up in line of battle, in order 
to defend their co^. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, till, to their furprife and terror, 
they pf?rceived m unknown fleet prelHng towards 
diem, Xhi^ pSw appearance fliook their ..refolu- 
tion,. and- inade them change their courfe. The 
Corcyreajis, whole htuation at firfl prevented 
them, from feeing the advancing fquadron, .were 
' aflonifhed at the fudden retreat of the enemy ; but 
' when they difeovered caufe, their uncertainty 
and fcai-s, increafed by their late afflicting cala- 
. mity, made them prefer the fafeft raeafure. T/'‘r/ 
• alfo turned their prows ; and, while the Co^tlnans 
.retired to Epirus, prelfjd, in an oppofitc Sireftioa 
' to Corcyra. There, to their inexpreflib|e joy, not 
unmixed with iliame, they were joined by the un- 
known fleet, confiftlng of twenty Athenian gallies ; a 
reinforcement which enabled them, next morning, 
to brave the late viSorioua armament off the, coaft 
' of Sibota, a deferted harbour of Epirus, oppolite to 
th® fmall iflands of the lame name. 

The Co- The Corinthians, unwilling to%)ntend with the 
remon^ unbrokea vigour of their new ppponeitfs,, dilpatched 
fttate j- , brigantine with the following .jfemoi^rance : 

You aft ^moil unjuftly, mian ^of A^eps! in 
ings of the breaking the,, p«^ce,. and commeacipg -^iggiroypked 
On what pretence do you.h^dpr the 
K^orinthians from ycagoance on an infolenf 

> ' ’ ' foe ! 
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foe ? If you are determined to perfift in wrong, 
feize u^who addrefs you, and treat us' as caie- 

,ies.** The 'words were fcarccly ended when 
^hc Cor#:yreans exclaimed, with a loud and unani- 
mous voite, “ Seize and kill them 1’* But the 
Athenians anfwered with moderation : “ Men 
of Corinth, we^ neither break the p^ce, nor aft 
unjuiUy. We come to defend our allies of Cor- 
cyra : fail unntolelled by us to whatever friendly 
port you deem moft convenient ; but if you pur- 
pofe making a’defeent on Corcyra, or on any of 
the dependencies of that iiland, we will exert our 
iitnijft power to fruftrate your attempt 

Tins menace, which prevented immediate hofti- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furpriling, 
as they failed homeward, ^he town of Anaftorium, 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of har- 
mony between the colony and parent ftate, had 
been built at the joint expeiice of Corinth and C’or- 
cyra. From this foa-port, they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyroan citizens, and eight 
hundred flaves. oThe former, added to the cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea-iight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred dlld fifty j a capture which, as we 
fliall have occafion to relate, produced moft im- 
portant and lamentable confequenccs on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, having chafti^d the infolence 
of their revolted colony, had rcafon to dread the 

’ Tbucydid. p. 3;. * 
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c H A r. vengeance of its powerful ally. Imprefleil with 
. . this terror, they laboured with great a£l:iv4ty and 

gean o of with unuTual fecrecy and addrofi!, to find for the 
oiymp •A^theniau anas an employ rnent Hill more intereil- 
hxwii. I. ing than the Chircyrcan war. T’he domeftic flrength 
A.L..J 3 J. f,f defied alfault ; but a people who, on the 

bafis of .1 tlimiuiiivc iciriiory and fcimty popula- 
tion, hatl n uvd fiuh an extenfivv" fabric of em- 
pire, might cafdy be wounded in their foreign de 
peiiden''ies, whidi, obvious rault«, were over 
Diici.p- prone to miiovati ui ami rebellion. The northern 
'(‘,’2 Ihores of the vTg.iMn fea, riterw ..rds c imprehended 
mantoaft. undcr the name of Mat edon, and fenning the m.)!!" 

vaTuahle por'ioii of that I.iuguom, idiictantly ac- 
knowhd^gd fiun i('publiean mrdlers whom they 
obev.’d and deKfl d. This cxtfr.five toaH. of 
wl.ich 'ho rubrt queiit li''lv''y \m'! 1 tlciiiand fiir at- 
tention, co’',j'orod, ’K"' I ' tp' r'’g.eii» i'l.i!' L, t’ld 
celoi’ics <• ’’ Af-a, the pni 'prJ foivign doiniuK'n' 
of tlu* Alhenian npibhv. The wIkTc coiint! / 
(naturally divldivl by tli ' 'ih ii .aie and Slrymoiiic 
;-ulphs Into the j.ruvincet. of Pkna, Clalcin, < .nl 
Fangacto) ilntdi'*’ in .i diivoi lino only an hun- 
dred and fifty nnk^ ; but the winding intricides (A 
the coafi, indented by two gnat, and In two fiualler 
bays, cx’i ndid thn'c tines tliat (ength ; and almoil 
everj convenient fituatinn was ccciipicd by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. Bet neither tlie extent of above fbtir 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufncfs of the 
maritime parts, formed tlic chief importance of this 
valuable poffelfion. The middle divifion, called 
the region of Chalcis, becaufo originally peopled 
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by a city of that name in Euboea, was equally fer- 
tile art! delightful. The inland country, contmu- 
ally divWfified by lakes, rivers, and arms of the fca, 
allbrded an extreme facility of wafer tarriagt* ; Am- 
phipolis, Acanthus, Potidica, and many other fount;, 
fiirniflied coiifideralde marts of commerce for the 
rcpublico of Greece, as v -'ll as for the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Thracj and Macedon ; and the coi:- 
Jlaul deman is of the nierchiut (txcitefl the patient 
induflry ol the huibafidman. This beautiful di/- 
frid. had, on one lide, the i.h.ck moantalns of Pau- 
gruus, and f-n the other, the green vales of Pi-ria. 
'Jhe foniar, extt tiding ninety miles lowaiile. th., 
oai't and the liver Nellie, abound-'d nei'h''r in corn 
nor jtat'Luiv, but produced varielyof timbei-fhe fitli fl 
(< r build’iig Ihipf ; and tlK loutheiii brauc'iej of 
the moun'ehis cont lined rid) \(in; of g-nJ and fil- 
\er, wliicli were JiU'’elii,s ly wrought by the Tlraft- 
aus and lli ■ A'hc.i'.n’s, Im* ol whLh th-* full tedue 
\va> firfl. dilcoteivi’. li> Piiil-p ol Maced- >11, vho an- 
nually oxtKttitd I'nnn them the vahi-'' of two hun- 
dred thoufjnd pvnmds Roiling . 'r*'-* L If and 

fmallefl divifion, Pit-ia, es tended fiff\ inlLs eloag 
the Thermaic gu'ph, to the coufim's of IheiTdy 
and Mount Pindtis. 'I’lie tinins of Pydna and 
Methoue enriched the fliore witli the bent fit. of 
arts and tommerce. Nat me had h *en peculiarly 
kind to the inland country, win -fo thady hills, f'e- 
queflered groves and fi-unteiati^ loieh verdure, and 
tranquil folitude, rendt'red it, in the f.inciful belief 
of tUiliquity, the favourite haunt of the Mufesj 
Diodorus, I. s\i. P.5T4. 
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who borrowM from this'cHftrifli: their fav'ourite ap- 
pellation of PiirMes. ’- ' Accortiing to the fa^ne poe- 
tical crfied, thefe gbdde^Tes 'might' well' the 
. mortal inhabitants', who led a paftoral lifo, enjoyed 
"happiriefs, and are fcarccly mentioned in hiftory. 

Such was the nature, and fueh the .divilions of a 
territory, which the pplicy and rcfentniOnt of Co- 
rinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againil the 
fbvereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities .of the Chalcidice " took refuge within the 
walls of 01}Tithus, a toAAm which they had built 
and fortified, at the diflancc of five miles from the 
fca, in a fertile and fccure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynlhus and Aninius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyca, the imnoft rccefs of the Toronaic 
gulph. The neighbouring city of Potideea, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magif- 
trates fent from the mo; -country, yet like moft 
eftablillimcnis in the Chalcidice, a tributary con- 
federate '■ of Athens, likewife fircigthcncd its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidiea, com- 
manded the citizens to deniolifli their fortifications. 

In uCng tlie name of Chalcidice I have followed tlie analogy of 
the Greek language rather than complied with cuftom ; yet that part 
^ jhe Macedonian coaft, ufually called the region of' CIuki6>' gave 
name to the province of Chalcidice in Syria, as Strabo mputlons in 
!&' lUteenth book j wherein he explamd how the principal dmfion 
of Syria came to he diHingnifhed, after the con<]uelb of 'Alexander, 
hy Grecian appdlations, borrowed from ^he geography defcilbed in 
die text* ' ' ' _ ' , ! ^ 

4 to 
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to give Jhoflsges fecurity for their gopd beha- c H AJp. 
viour,\and ,to difii^s the Corinthiatt magiftrates. 

The Polidseana sfftfuUy reijuefted, that the executiotv 
of thefe fevere commands migtit be fufpended until 
they time to, fend ambadadors to Athens, and 
to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity. 

The -weaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus, the The Athe- 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the coaft of Potidsea,, dipedxd the ope- tidjea. 
rations of his fquadrons aKaInft places of lefs im- 
portance, not fparing the dependencies of Mace- a. 0.431*. 
don. Meanwhile the Potidseans Tent a public but 
jllufive erabafly to Athens, wliile one more effec- 
tual was fecretly difpatchcd to Corinth, and other 
cities of the Peloponncfus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus, a brave and enterprifing 
general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfence of the Athenian fleet j and the 
Potidseans, thus reinforced, fet their enemies at 
defiance. Incenfed at this intelligence, the Athe- 
nians fitted out a new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the Cege of 
Py 4 na. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife,. comparatively of little im- 
portance, that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidasa by fea, while. an Athenian army of three • 
thoufand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, 
affaulted it by land. This meafure was a^op^ed, 
but the fpirit of garrifon fooh offered '^em 
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P. battle almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
^ fuccels. Callias, however, was flain, and fuepeeded 
by Phormio ; who conducting a frclh fu^pply of 
troops, defokued the faoflile territory of Chalcis 
and Pieria ; took fcvcral towns by ftorm ; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining diflrift, befieged the 
city of Potidasa. 

While thofo t»*anfaclions were carrying on in 
, 'he north, tl)c centre of Greece was fliakcn by the 
murmurs and complaints of the ('orinthians and 
tlieJr Peloporinefian confederates, who loft all pa- 
tience when theif citizens weie blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies ot 
fevcral republics beyond the ifthmus, who had re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofe at'- 
tual powx*r and ancient renown juftly merited the 
firll rank in the confederexy, but whofe meiifures 
were rendered flow' and cautious Ly the forefight 
and peaceful counfels of the w'ary Arcludamus.. 
When introduced into the Spart.ui alTombly, the 
reprefentatives of all the ftates inveiglied, w'ith equal 
bitternefs, againft ^he injuftice and cruelly of Athens, 
while each deferibed and exaggerated the weight of 
its peculiar grievances* The 


Mcgarcaiis 


com- 


** Plutarch Ptncl.) atcrihe? the backwanlnefs of the Spartans 
ttj engage in wai to the advx e of their principal magiftrates, Iv bed 
bv Pericles, who wiftied to gain time for his military preparations ; a 
It* port as improbalile as another calumny, that they were bilbed by 
their allies to take anus againil Athens (AriAoph. in Pace), Thecaufe 
of ihcir irrefolution, afTigned in the text, is confirmed by the fubfe^ 
cpicnt Dehaviour of Archidamue# t 
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plained that, by a recent decree of that ftern. unfeel- 
ing republic, they had been excluded from the ports 
and markets of Attica ; an exclufion which, con- 
fidering the narrownefs and poverty of their own 
rocky diftrict, was to deprive them of the firfl; nC|, 
ceflaries of life. The inhabitants of iEgina ex- 
plained and lamented that, in defiance of recent and 
folemn treaties, and difregarding the liberal fpirit 
of Grecian policy, the Athenians had reduced their 
unfortunate ifland into the moft deplorable condi- 
tion of fervitude. . 

When oth-jj.' ilites had deferibed their particidar 
luflerings, the (^orinihi.ms lall arofe, and their 
fpcaker thus addre-ifed the Laccdismonian a<renibly; 
“ Had we come liifhcr, men of Laced.emon ! to 
urge our private wrc>Kgs, it nfiglu be fin'ilcient 
barely to relate the tr.infaQions of the preceding, 
and prefent, year?. The revolt id' Corcyra, the 
fiege of Potidica, are facts which (peak for thom- 


•> The M prsreans were ^.crufed of fcrr.e corJli .vied 

Iiiids ; they wcie accufed of lii’rboun*Tg th^* -Tups, tujiitiy v's, 

and exUe'i' ; otlici caufes of conipUiiit I‘a\e been dikn- 

vt‘-ed or invented by thew powcriul netg' bom*», ho 'weie pnnek-. d 
thiil fucli a fmall tommiiniiy on their f.ontier fhouKI nnforinly fpurn 
their aulhonty. the malignity ot conne wriUrs tlit. fo- 

vcrc decree againfl Mtgara io .in event erpiiady djIgiatefuJ it) 'le -'o~ 
rals of Athens, and injuriouMo the honour of Pt rides, 'I'hc ► 
rig vtrfes are trandaled from the Acharuenfes of AriH-OphaLes , 

.fiivcnes profe<5li Megaram ebrij auftrunt 
Simstham ex fcortatione nobilem : 

Megarenfis hinc populus, dolore peridus, 

Furatur Afpafijse duo fcorta, baud implger : 

Hlnc ifiitium belli prorupit 

Univerfis Or»cis; ob tre*. mcritriculas^ 
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P- felves j but the attention of this afTembly fliould be 
to pbjefls mpre important jiban particular 
injuries, however flj^^ant and pnormous/ The 
general opprelfive fyftem of Athenian policy j-Tit is 
. ,|^is winch demands youi* moft ferious coheem ; a 
fyitem aiming , at nothing lefs than the deftrudtion 
of Grecian freedom, which is ready to perilh’ 
titrough your fupine negleft. That moderation 
and probity, jnen of Sparta ! for which your domef- 
tic councils are juftly famous, render you the dupes 
of for^n artifice, and ej^ofe you to become the 
. victims of foreign ambition ; which, inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity,- you have nouriflied 
by unfeafpnable delay ; and, in confequence of this 
fatal error, are now called to contend, not with the 
• infant wcaknefs, but with the matured vigour of 
your enemies, ihofe enemicvS, who, ever unfatisfied 
with their prefent nieafurc of profperity, are con- 
tinually intent on forae new projeft of aggrandize- 
-raent. How difteYent from your flow procraflina- 
tion is the ardent character of the Athenians ! 
,Fond of novely, and fertile in rcfources, alike 
-adive and vigilant, the accomplifhment of one de- 
lign leads them to another more daring. Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fuccef- 
fion. Already have they fubdued half of Greece j 
their ambition grafps the whole. , Roufe,- then, 
from. your lethargy, defend your allies, invade At- 
tica^*' maintain , the glory of Peloponnefus, thaffa- 
cred' depofit, with which being entruiled by your 
•anceftors, :you are - bound to tranfmit unm^ired 
"to pofterity.’* • ' 

, . Several 
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Several ,AtIieman$, then refiding on private-bufi- chap. 
nefs 3jiairta, .defired to be heard in defence of . - > 

their cAufttry.- -Equity could not deny the rcqueft anfwrcrca 
of the|e vo^ntary advocates, who, fpoke in a ftyle 
well becoming the loftinefs of their republic % , 

With the pride of fuperiority, rather than the in- 
dignation of accufcd innocence, .they affe£led to 
defpife; the ialfc afperfions of their adveifaries ; and, 
ioftcad of anfwering direftly the many an^l loud cla- 
mours agsunft their prefumptuous abufe of power, 
defcribed, with fwelling encomiums, “ the illuftrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen j ex- 
ploits which had juftly raifed them to a pre-emi- 
nence, acknowledged by their allies, uncontcfted 
by Sparta, and felt by Perfia. When the dignity 
of Greece required of her to challife the re- 
peated infults of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
tabs had declined the conduft of a didant war j 
Athens had alTumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolilhing the cruel dominion of Barbaiians, 
had acquired a jiift and lawful fway over the 
coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new fubjefls 
of the republic were long treated rather as fellow- 
citizens, than as tributaries and vaflals. But it 
was the nature of man to revolt againft the Ji/p- 
pofsd injuftice of liis equals, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his mafters. This circum- 
ftance, fo honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc- 
cafioned feveral unproked rebellions, which the 
xepublic had been compelled to punilh with an 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

« Thucydid. 1. xlui. & leq<j, 
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CHAP, commotions had lately obliged her to hold, with a 
. ^ ' _f firmer hand, the reins of government, ^d to 

maintain with armed power, an authority juftly 
earned, and llriftly founded in nature, of which it 
is an lyitilterable law, that the ftrong Ihould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs, and would, doubtlefs, uphold 
her empire with the fame valour and activity by 
which it had been eftablilhcd.” 

Pjcifir ad- Having heard both parties, the affeinbly ad- 
v^ce of journed, without formine anv rcfoluiion. But next 
ciudamus ; day. It appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as w'ell as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to defer 
hoflilities. This popular current was vainly cp- 
poJ'ed by the experienced wirdoni of King i\ixl)i“ 
damns, who ftill counfolU'd ptacc and modoralion, 
though his courage had been cer.rpicuoufly diflin- 
guiflied in cvciy feafon of danger. lie fKhorletl 
his countrymen not to rufh bliiidl) ou war, with 
out examining the rcfources of the encm)' and 
their owm. Tiie Athenians were pow'erful in fhips, 
in money, ia cavalry, and in arms ; of all w'hich 
the Lacedaemonians were deftitute, or, at ieaft, but 
fparingiy provided. Whatever provocation, there- 
fore, they had received, they ought m prudence to dif- 
f^mble their refentniait, until they could effedually 
exert their vengeance. The prefent crifis required 
negociation ; if that failed^ the filent preparation of 

a few 
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a few years would enable them to take the field c ii a 
with Veil-founded hopes of reclrefling the griev- ^ , 

ances cif their confederates/^ Had this moderate oppofcci 
language made any impreffion on fuch an affembly, p 

it would have been fpeedily obliterated by the blunt ihA-phorr. 
boldncfs of Sthenelaidcs, one of the Ephori, who 
clofed the debate, Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
fpocches of the Athenians I underlland not th<j 
drift. While they dwell with ftudicJ eloquence 
on their own praifes^ tiuy deny not to have injured 
our allies. If they behaved well in the Perfian 
war, and now othcrwifc^ their demciit is only the 
more apparent. Both then, and now, we arc ftill 
the Lmc ; and, if we would maintain our character, 
we mull not overlook their injufticc. They have 
fliips, monoy, and horfos ; but we have good allie* , 
whofo iatcrefls we mult not abandon. Why uv) wo 
deliberate, while our enemies are in arms r I.et us 
take the* field, with fpecd, and fght with all our 
raight.’^ The acclamations of the people f 'J owed, 
and war was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenili year W^ro’, - 
after the conclufion of the genor<il peace ; but near 
a twelvemonth cLipfed befoie the properdt mea- bv vb. 2. 
fares for invading At r^ica could be luially aJjadod A.C. 43'^ 
among the difeordant mcnd)crs of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confifled of all the feven repub- Oenei:.^ 
lies of the Pelopoiincfus, except Argos and Achuia, coniedi - 
the firft of which from ambition, and the fecond aiLT”*' 
perhaps from moderation preferved, in the be- 

The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fubfequent meafurci 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achala is fufpedled, from the na- 
ture of the Achscan laws, which have been already mentioned, and 
aie paiticiilarly explained in my IlUlory of the World, vol. a. c. 13. 

ginning 
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c H A E. glnmng qf the war* a iufpkiou$ ,netttKility, Of the? 
nin^ nozthem , r^ublics^ AdaK|i|,iiia , alofte' ^declined 
joining the allies, its coaft being partkji^lla^ly cx- 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 
cities, .of Naupadus, and Platara, for rtSrfons that 
will foon appear, were totally devoted ;to their - 
Athenian proteftors ; whofe caufe was likewife 
epibraced by feveral petty princes of ThelTaly. 
B«jt all the other Rates beyond the ifthmus longed 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta, and to humble 
the afpiring ambition of their too powerful neigh- 
bour. 

to"n*ctn reprefcntatives of thefe various conimuni- 

tinbanyto ties having, according to the received practice of 
jhai re- Greece, aflembled in the principal city of the con- 
' federacy, were ftirnulated to action by the Corin- 
thians, who, as their colony of Potidssa uas flili 
clofely bcfieged, laboured lo accelerate reprifals pn 
Attica, by exhibiting the moft advantageous pro- 
fpeft of the approaching war. They obferved, 
** That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thoufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled flill more in merit, than they 
furpaffed in number. The one .was compofed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
lhare;' the other cinefiy.confifted in vile mercena- 
ries, whofe pay was they? government ^d their 
country. If fupplies-of money were requifite,. the 
allied Rams wpujd doubtlefs be more Iib^l,,'^d 
iRrward tp defend thdr intcreR and honoyry than 
the reluftant tributaries of Athens to rivet’ their’ 
fervitude and. chains , and, if Rill more money 

Ihould 
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fhould be Delphic and Oljnhpic trea- 

fures Afforded ..an JnexhaulHble refource,' which 
could ni)t be bettea: expended than, in defending the 
facred caufeof jnftice and of Grecian freedom.”, In 
order to gain full tiipe, however, for fettling all 
matters among themfelves, the confederates diC« 
patched to Athens various overtures of acconuno- 
dation, which they well knew would be indignantly 
rejected. In each embafly they rofe in their de- 
mands, fucceflively requiring the Athenians to raife 
the fiege of Potidaea ; to repeal their prohibitory 
decree againft Megara ; to withdraw their garrifon 
from .dEgina ; in fine, to declare the independence 
of their colonies 

Thefe laft demands were heard at Athens with 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink, of the precipice to which he had con- 
du£Ied them. They had hitherto pufhed the fiege 
of PotidSea with great vigour, but without any near 


BeUdes complying with the demandst mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required « to expel the defeendcuu , of thofe impious 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva/^ This alluded to an 
event which happened the firft year ot the 45th Olympiad, or 598 
years before Chrift. Cylon, a powerful Athenian, haviii^ feized the 
citadel, and afpiring at royalty, was defeated in his purpofe by Mc- 
gacles, a maternal ancellor of Pericles^ who, having decoyed tlic aflb^ 
ciates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva, butclieied them with- 
out mercy, arid with too little refpedl for the privileges of that vene- 
rable faii^uary/ The whole tranJGuSHon is particularly related Ijiy 
Plutarch ia his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiqu-ftte^ 
complaint, at this jun<Slune, pointed particularlyat Pericles, andlheweld 
the opiriiott which the Sj^aas entertuned of his uarivalled inhume 
and autftoritj:* , ^ . 
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t( )j ‘1 'l: 
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\ profpefl: of fuccefs. They muft now contend wlib 
a numerous confederacy, expofc their boalle^ gran- 
deur lo the doubtful chance of war, and elchaiige 
the amufeinents and plcafurcs of the city for the 
toils and harJfliips of a carnjn Of thefe difeon- 
tented murmurs, the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelvcs to traduce the cha- 
rafter and adminftration of that illuftrious ftatef- 
Allan. P was infinuated, that, facrificing to private 
pafiion the Intcreft of Ills country, he had procured 
ihe impel!, us decree, of wliich the allies fo juflly 
complained, lo refent the perfonal injury of his Ijl- 
ioved Afpafra, \\hofe family had bt^on iiifulred by 
forne licentious youths of Mcgara Dltjpcithe;-, 
Draconlide.s, and other demagogues, derided the 
lolly oi taking arms on fuch a fiivolous prcrcnc, ; 
and, :is preparatory to the impeachment of Peric^.e 
hhnfcir, the courts of juflice wvre fatigued widf 
prolccutions oi his vulucible friends. 

The philulopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
ftaluary, reflefted more Udlre than they could de- 
rive from the proteftion of any patron. I’he 
charafter of Afpafia was of a nibrcd and doubtful 
kind. To tiic natural and fprightiy graces of 
Ionia, her native country, flic added e::trauruirar\ 
accompliflimenrs of mind and bc-dy ; and iuviiig 
acquired In high perfection the ralcnts and exceb 
ieiicies of the cither fox, was aci^ufed of being too 
ii'.-iiffercnt to the honour of her own. Scarcely 
iujjerlor in modefty to Phrync, Thais, or Erigo- 
nc her wit, her learning, and her eloquence >. 

*' Sec abo\c, p.soi. Sts above, p. 115. 

excited 
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»‘xclted ^univerfal admiration or envy®*, ■whik'the chap. 
beauty o^.her fancy and of her perfon infpired more _ 

tender fentiments into the fufceptible breaft of Pe- • 
rides. She was reproached, not with entertaining 
free votaries of pleafure in her family (which in 
that age was regarded as a very allowable com- 
Tnerce), but of feducing the virtue of Athenian 
matrons ; a crime fevereiy punilhed by the laws of ' 
every Gredan republic. But we have reafon to 
infer innocence in this particular, fincc flie was 
faved by Pericles from the fury of an enraged po- 
pulace, at a crifis when his mofl: ftrenuous exertions 
could not prevent the banifliment of Anaxagoras 
and Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrincs Banifli- 
inconfiftent w'irh the eftablilhed religion ; the lat- 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity -ras and 
(as it fliould feem) of reprefenting himfelf and ^**'®®* 
his patron on the fhield of his admired ftatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias h»;d 
engraved the renowned viftory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon ®‘ ; 
he had depifted himfelf under the figure of a bald 
old man raifing a heavy ftone (an allufion to his fldll 
in architeebure), while the features of Pericles were 
difiinguifhed in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combating the Queen of the Ama- 
zons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face, and in fome mcafure concealed the refem- 
blance **. For this fi^itious crime, Phidias was 

Plato in Menex. ** Lyfias Orat* Funeb. 

** Pint, in Pericl* & Ariftot. de Miuidn , 

VOL. ir. p driven 
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c H A P. driv(?M Eroinin ^ w]^i<h by the 

.^w<;»ned labc^ of h^ iotig 
j[^9j(i^g thofe wonders pf wii(|<|i.^j|^ fublhnc 
•^en^us.^had pitted. v>;iH' 

Accii&< . , The accufation of. the principal friehik of Peri- 
^ paved the way for his own. He wa? reproached 
witlii ei^zzling the public treafure } but, on this 
Vcafh^» plain fa^ cPnfounded the artifices of his 
Venues. It was^oved, that his prmte expences 
were jnftly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patnmony; many infiances w;ere brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the fervice of his 
country; and it appeared, ^ter the ftrifteft exa. 
mination, that his fortune had not increafed fince 
he was intrulted with the exchequer. This ho- 
nourable difplay of unfhaken probity, which had 
lever fornted the bafis of the authority ** of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the unfteady affeSions of 
his countrymen, and gave refiftlefs force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably deter- 
mined the war of Peloponnefus. 


^ TWs tellimony, which Is given by the impartiality of Thucy- 
dides* deihroys at once the numerous afperfions of the comic poets of 
the times which have been copied by Plutarch* and from him tran- 
Ibribed by modc^ compilers. Pericles, it is iaidji raifed the war of 
'Peloponnefus, merely for his own convenience and iafety; tnd was 
e&couxsiged to this meafure by the advice of his kihfinaii Aldbiades, 
".then a boy ; ’who, calling one day at his houfe,.w|w i;efufij4*admit- 
'tsmce,' « 'becaufe Pericles was occupied in conlidering liow he might 
befi ftate his accounts.” Lei him rather Confito*,” faid the faga- 
cious tripling, ** how to give no account at all*”> P^cle^ took the 
hint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed no time for 
examining the pubiic expenditure* Such ahkda^teisi jj^ufe thofe 
who can believe them. , \ 4 ' ! ’ ; ^ - 

■ Often 
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muft rtfiif ,^^juft pbiEtoliids of ip# ((fiie- 

mieS. ' #mly of that mind, convinced a$ 

I am of the, dangerous viciffitudes of wm ai^, for- 
tune} and that htitnian hopes, defigns, and' pur- 
fuits, are' all fleeting and f^Iacious. Tet, ‘in the 
prefect crifis,_neceffity and glory Ihould alike; fiX us 
to this immovable' refolution. The decree a;^unfl: 
Megara, which the firft embafly required us to re- 
peal, is not the caufe of that holHle jealoufy which 
has long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which 
has now motd openly confpired our deftrudion. 
Yet that decree, of which fome men have fpoken 
fo lightly, involved the honour of om councils and 
the ftability of our empire. By puflllanimoufly 
repealing it, we fliould have emboldened our ene- 
mies, who, notwithftanding our proper firmnefs in 
the fifft inftance, have yet fuccellively rifen to 
higher and more arbitrary demands} dema.ids 
which merit to be anfwcred, not, by embaflies, but 
by arms. 

“ The flourilhing refources, and actual ftrength, 
of the jre|)uBlic, affords us the moll flattering pro- 
fpefk of military fuecefs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our fhores’ are defended by t#ee hundred 
gallies } befides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve hundred, together with two thoufand 
archers;^ we^ can immediately take the fieW with 
thirt^: dfopfand jiikeme^^ widiout draining p]^ 
foreign-^ gai^ohSj # dimimfhihg the compl>^ 
number of flxteen thoufand men who defend the 
Walls and 'fortreffea in Atdca. The wealthy fea- 
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XV. 
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porfs of Thrace and Macedon j the ’flpurWhSag co- 
lonies of Ionia, Eolia^ and Doria j in a t^rd, the 
whole extenfive coall of the Afiatic peninfula, ac- 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the fove- 
jreignty of our guardian navy, whofe ftrength is 
increaied by the Ihips of Chios, Lelbos, and Cor- 
cyra, while the fmallcr illands fumiih jus, according 
to their ability, with money and troops. Athens 
thus reigns queen of a thouland tributary re- 
publics, and notwithftanding the expences incurred 
by the fiege of Potidaea, and the archltcdural orna- 
ments of the city, fhe poflefles fix thoufand talents 
in her treafury. 

The fituation of our enemies is totally the 
reverie. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, deful- 
tory aflault ; but deftitute of rcfources, and divided 
in interefts, they arc totally incapable of any 
fteady, perfevering exertion. With fixty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica ; .md if our unfeafon- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle ; but unlcfs our ralh imprudence affills 
and enables them, they cannot poffibly proifecute 
a fuccefsful war- Indeed, Athenians ! I dread lefs 
the povtfcr of the enemy, than your own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inflead of being feduced from your 
fecunty, by a vain defire to defend, againft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

** Ariftc^h. Wfp. Hp Jays, ftiat tM'enty tliouland Atheniaat 
miglit live as in the ElyOan ficUh, if each tributary cky undertoolr 

provide for twenty ritizeno. V. 705, 
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open country, you ought to deftroy thofe fuper- CHAP. 
€uous poiTelBons with your own hands. To you, , ^ 

who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependencies, the devaftation of Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment ; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they furvive the devaftation 
of the Peloponnefus ? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while 
the fquadrons of Athens command the furrounding 
feas ? If thefe confiderations be allowed their full 
weight ; if reafon, not paflion, condufts the war 5 
it feems fcarcely in the power of fortune to rob you 
of vidlory. Y ct let us anfwer the Peloponnefians dia<tte(. a 
with moderation, “ that we will not forbid the Me- 1“ 
gareans our ports and markets, if the Spartans, and ponneCans, 
other ftates of Greece, abolifti their exclufive and 
inhofpitable laws : that we will reftorc independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft 
treaty of Peace, provided the Spartans engage to 
imitate this example : that we are ready to f ibmit 
all dificrences to the impartial decifion of any 
equitable tribunal ; and that, although thefe con- 
defeending overtures be rejeftcJ, we will not 
commence hoftilities, but are prepared to repel 
them with our ufual vigour The affenibly wi.ich 

murmured applaufe j a decree u'as propofed and 

of war. 

In examining the fpeech aferibed to PciicK's* on this occaHonp 
by Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive tliat it fuppofc" the 
knowledge of feveral events omitted in the preceding naiTative of 
that hiftorian, but which I have related in the text. The Engliih 
fpeech is fhorter than the Greek, but contains more information, 
cohered from Plutarch, Diodorus, Arillophancs, and the sd book of 
Thucydides himfelu 
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TH£ HiaXORT Of 

rarified.i die, amb^adow tb^s. 

ir^ly' dj^mted^by i^em}iEf wh^ rojjiJeJtate, as 
It feetned to Athi^llan like 

an inupediate declaration of i^e $pptans 

^d tb^ allies. ' 

' 4 \ ” I, 

Six 'months after die battle of ;Fotids^. d^e 
Thebans, who were the pioft powerful and die jijioft 
daring of thefe alli^, undertook a piilitary enter- 
|>nfe againd the fmall but magnanimous repulplic 
of Flalaea.' Though,, fituate in the heart of Beep-. 
Ida, amidft nunlerous and warlike enemies t^e 
Plataeans ftill preferved an unfliaken fidelity to 
Athens, whofe toils and triumphs they had ihared 
in the Perfian war. Yet even this feeble cornniu- 
nity, furrounded on every fide by hoftile Boeotians, 
was not exempted from domellic difeord. Nau- 
clides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arif- 
tocratical fadlion, engaged to betray the Plataean 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy and to 
take vengeance on hk political adverfaries, whom 
he regarded as his perfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban, with whom, in, the 
,name of his aflbeiates, this fauguinary agreement 
had .been contraQed, entered Plataea t|iree 
hundred of his countrymen, at the firft watqh of 
the .night j but, regardlefs of their promife fo 
Nauclides, who expected that they would break 
lumjjltuoufly into the houfes, and butchpr his ene-, 
mic?, the . Thebans formed regularly in arms, ^ and 
reipained quietly in the market-place, havipg .iffned 
a >roclaipatiott to inyitp all the citia^ in^cri- 

. minately 
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mkiat^yito b^mi^ allies to'THebes* The Pla- chap. 
taeaus rc^tdily acce^itted a propo&l vluch delivered 
them the terror of imme^Eate death. But 
while they fuccefliv^ly ratifiedkthe agreemeutj they 
ubferVed, with mixed Ihame and joy, that darknels 
and furpnfe had greatly augmented the number' of 
the invaders. Entotiraged by this difcovery, 
they 'fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens j 
and, while they expected the affiftance of their dlf- 
tant prbteftor, determined to leave nothing untried . 
for their own deliverance. 

The night was fpent in an operation not-lefs Daring en- 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not 
aflbmble in the ftreets without alarrrihg fufpicion, teans. 
they dug through the interior walls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the bell manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inftruments of hulbandry. Before day-break, 
the work was complete j when, with one confent, 
they rufiied furioufly againft th» enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid ihrieks 
and gefturcs the efforts of their rage. It was 
night, and a ftorni of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were ' unacquainted with the ground ; above an 
hundred fell ; near two hundred fled in trepidation 
to' a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining ‘ the walls, 
which they miftook for one of the gates of the 
city. In "the firft movements of refentmemt, the 
Plafcskns” prepared to J>um them alive; but a mb- ' 
mentis r^e^on deterr^ them from this dangerops' 

^eltyl Meanwhile a confiderable body of th^ 

'' P 4 ’ . 
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c H 4 P. bans advanced towards Plataca, to co>opera^ with 
t . their countrymen. Ti^ progrejfe.wouid have been 
haftened by a fugitive who met them, apd* related 
-the mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy 
rjun fo much fwelled the Afopus, that an unufual 
time was fpent in eroding that river. They had 
fcarcely entered the Plataean territory, when a fe- 
cond meffenger informed them, that their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri- 
Ibners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con- 
sider, whether, inltead of proceeding to the Pla- 
ttean walls, where they could not perform any im- 
mediate fcrvice, they ought not, as an eafier enter- 
prife, to feize the citizens of that place, who 
were difperfed over their villages in the open 


Their ftra^ 
for 

deJtroying 
the The- 
bans with- 
o. ■ danger 
ta them- 
It h 


country. 

But while they deliberate on this meafure, a Pla- 
tjean herald arrived, c'^mplaining of the unjuft and 
moft unexpected infraction of the peace, by a daring 
and atrocious corifpiiacy; commanding the The- 
bans iinmedia|ely to leave the territory of Pla- 
taea, if they hoped to deliver their fellow-citizens 
from captivity ; and denouncing, if they refufed 
compliance, that ihcir countrymen would inevitably 
be punifhed with a cruel death. This ftratagem, 
no Ief& audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus, while the Platarans 
loft not a moment to affemble within their wails 


the fcattcred inhabitants of their fields and villas ; 
and braving the Theban refentment, the immediate 
effects of which they had rendered impotent, maf- 
iacred the unhappy prifoners, to the number of an 

hundred 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryma* chap. 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After . , 

this li^al aft of vengeance, they ftrengthened the 
works of the place; tranfported their wives and 
children to the tributary iflands of Athens ; and, 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expefted 
fiege, required and received from that republic a 
plentiful fupply of provifions, and a confiderablc 
reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, and both parties Prepara. 
feemed eager to exert ■ their utmoll ftrength. The 
Spartans fumraoned their confederates to the Ifth- both fide*, 
mus ; demanded money and Ihips from their Ita- A.c.4tr. 
lian and Sicilian colonies ; and folicited alliflance 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas King of Macedon ; both of whom natu- 
rally regarded the Athenians as dangerous neigh- 
bours, and ambitious invaders of their coallr>. 

The people of Athens alfo condefeeuded to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and aftually contrafted an 
alliance with Sitalccs, the warlike chief of the 
Odryfians, who formed the mofl. powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
a n immediate fupply of cavalry from their Tbcf- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed on 
the coaft of Peloponnefus, to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands ; an objeft deemed ef- 
fential to the fuccefsful mvafion of that territory. 

The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in 
moft republics of Greece, rejoiced at the profpeft 
of war. The aged faw and dreaded the general 
{Commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 

ancient 
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c HAP. ancient oracles and *’®' 

, cendf J)y Ml eartitquaJte 

and hitlieito iinnidvaWe iflahd of' 

Was' the ardour of' |WSparatk«i, tMat 
weeiw after the furprife of Plataca, th^ Lac6d«- 
monian confederates, to the number of, fixty iJiou- ^ 
faiid, affembled from the north and fbuth, at the 
Corinthfem Ifthmus. The feveral communiti^ , 
yyy m rc^ftively commanded by leaders of thdr 
o!trn ^pointtnenj ; but the general condufl: of the 
•war was Intrufted to ArcWdamus, the Sparton 

Bang. • . 

Archida- In a couttcil of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
jnus ad- approved their alacrity in taking the field, and ex- 
Si'” tolled the greatnefe aid b«ve |7 of an a^y, the 
mo(l numerous and bell provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general, Yet 
thdr preparations, he faid, however extraordinary, 
were not greater than their enterprife required. 
They waged war vnth a people not lefs powerful, 
afkive and daring *, who had difcemment to 
percdve, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage j and whofc refentment would be as 
much inflamed, as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invading enemies. It feem^ 
drobabie, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wafted, without attempting to defend 
The confederates, therefore, mull be always 
on'ftiar guard j their difcipline mull be llri^ r^- 
lar, and uniform j to elude the Ikill, and to 'op^fe 
the ftrength of Athens, demanded their ut^ft vi- 

gilance and afikiyity. • ' 

... Archi- 
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Aix^datoi^s^ le?»iiiig army intc* Attica, ^ 
f$£!m$ iil^.alloM^g thdr martial ardour to . j 

evapoit^la the fruitlefs fiege of Oeno^, the ftrong- i-eads 
eft A^eidan tewu towards the fouthera frontier of 
BoeO^ Thk t^ous and unfuccefsful operation 
enabled the Athenians,«to complete, wkhout inter* 
ruption, the Angular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. 'They baftened 
the dcfolation of their own fields ; demoliftied iheir- 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to^ adorn ; and tranfported, either to 
Athens or the ifles, their valuable effects, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages, where the more opulent Athe- 
nians commonly fpent the greater part of their time, 
flocked to the capital which was well furnilhed 
with the means of fubfiftence, though not of ac- 
commodation, for fuch a proniifcuous crowd of 
ftrangers, with their families, flaves, or fervmte. 

Many people of lower rank, deftitute of private, 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the public halls, 
tl^e groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 

Even .perfons of diftindtion were narrowly and 
meanly lodged j an inconvenience feverely felt by 
men accuftomed to live at large in the country, in 
rural eafe and elegance. But refentment againft 
the, public enemy blunted the fenfe of perfonal 
hardlbip, and filenced every murmur of private, 
complaint. , , 

Meanwjhile the confederate army, having r^ed The con- 
the fieg^ of Oenoe, advanced along the eaSlerii i**^®^*®* 

frontier 
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CHAP, frontier of Attica j and within eighty day^s aftjer the 
. — . furpiife of Platasa, invaded the Thrafian plain, the 

Oiymp. richeft ornament of the Athenian territory; Hav- 
A*c!”43i.' wafted that valuable Jiftrift with fire andfword, 
they proceeded to Eleufis, and from thenpe to 
Acfiarnae, the largeft borough in the common- 
wealth, and only eight miles diftant from the 
capital. There they continued aai unufual length 
of time, gradually demolifliing the lioufes and plan- 
tations, and daily exerciling every ad of rapacious 
cruelty, with a view cither to draw the enemy to a 
battle, or to difeover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep w'ithin their walls j a refolution, 
which, if clearly afeertained, would enable the in- 
vaders to proceed with more boldnefs and effed, 
and to carry on their ravages with fccurity, even to 
the gates of Athens. 

ThcAths- The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
nians re- preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree of 

tort their ^ * , r le i t. i. • i r 

injuries, patience and Iclr-comniaiul. IJut thetr unruly pal- 
fions could no longer be reftrained, when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnm, The pro- 
prietors of that rich and extenfive diftrid boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpeannen into the field, and lamented, that they 
ftiould remain cooped up in dilhonourable confine- 
ment, while their pofleffions fell a prey to an hoftile 
invader. Their animated complaints inflamed the 
kindred ardour of the Athenian youth. It appeared 
unworthy of thofe who had fo often ravaged with 
impunity the territories of their neighbours, pa- 
tiently to behold the defoladon of their own. In- 

terefted 
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tereftdd prlefts announced approaching calamity ; c n a p. 
fedidou^ orators ‘fclamoured againil the timid coun- . . 

cils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, the accomplifbed general and 
ftatefman remained unmoved, bravely refifting the “ 
ftorm, or dexteroufly eluding its force. Though 
determined not to rifle an engagement with the con- 
federates, he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and Theflalian cavalry to beat up their quarters, 
to intercept their convoys, to harafs, furprife, or 
cut off their advanced parties. While thefe en- 
terprifes tended to divert or appeal'e the tumult, a 
fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the de- 
fencelefs coaft of Poloponnefus. A fquadron, lefs 
numerous, made a defeent on I,ocris. The rebel- 
lious > inhabitants of .^gina were driven from their 
pofleflions, and an Athenian colony was fettled in 
that ifland. The wretched fugitives, whofe country 
had long rivalled Athens itfelf in w'ealth, com- 
merce, and naval power, received the maritime dil- 
trift of Thyrea from the boimfy of their Spartan 
proteQiors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings, and fiill more The c.>n- 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged the confederates federate* 
to return to their refpeftive republics. Having 
advanced by the eaftem, they retired along the 
weftem, frontier of Attica ; every place in their line 


** This diftridl lay on the frontier of the Argivc and Lacedjcmoman 
territory, and had long formed an objetSt of contention bet'veen thefe 
republics^ See voL u pp. 3*3- 


of 
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CHAP, of march '^peri^cm|l^e&^;eif^;Cf.ti^ re- 
. op iapacJty. Spbtt aftCT Pe- 

<ricl^, tdwards the b^ihnin^ of' siuthiiiii, |eH out 
th^ Athenians to ravage the heighbdunng a^ hoftile 
‘’territory of Megara. The invading arihy'i^sis ac- 
'^ddentally obferved by the fleet, while it returned 
from the coaft of Pdoponnefus. The failbrs haft- 
^cie#, .^ened to fliare the danger and plunder. The whole 
Mfgart. ’’Athenian force thus amounted to nearly twenty 
' thoufand men ; a number far more than fufficient to 
deprivfi the induflrious Megareans of the hopes of a 
fcanty harveft, earned with infinite toil and care, irx 
'their narrow mountainous diflridt. 

The winter was not diftinguiflied by any im- 
portant expedition on either fide. The Corinthi- 
ans, long inured to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
indecifive hofiilities againfl: the Athenian aiUes in 
Acamania. During this inadive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, were 
employed in celebrating the memory of the ffain, 
with much funeral pomp, and high encoihiuins bn 
their valour*’; in diftributing "the prizes of merit 

among 

THis unoumful folemnity as pra 6 li£ed by tlie AUieniansy i$ 
<klc!ib^d by Thucydides, 1 . iLp. 1209 & icqq. The bones ctf the 
deceased were brouglit to a tabernacle previoufly eredied for receiv- 
ing them* On the day appointed for the funeral, they .were convey- 
ed from tlience in cyprtfs coffin'll drawn on carriages, one for aAch 
tribei, i >0 the public fepulchre in the Cefamicusr la^ beautiful 
^ fuburh of the c jty. /The relations of the dead di^lKed^X>ut (i^ re- 
mains of their friends as they jttdged i proper (See Lyiiaa 
^ /l^orsLtus)* One empty bier was . drawn along in honouir of diofe 
bodies had not recovered, Perfons of every age> and of 
eltlier fex, citizens and firemgers, attended thi| (qhNii^yV When 
the bon^s were depofired in die earth, fome citizen S dignity and 

merit, 
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amo^g the furviy^iftg^ws^prs ; in confinnififg their c h a K, 

Aich,^su:ejspn . . 

theht.iroi^^. as Teemed mpft expbfed .to miji^iy 
excursions, or naval defcehis. \ ^ 

The jppturn of fanimer brought back into Atdca Thepiague 
die Peloponnenan invaders ; but it li^ewife intro- 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. . Adeftrn^ive A. c. 330 . 
pellilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infefted ;Egypt, 
and fpread over great part of thp dominions of the 
King of Perfia. Hiftory does not explEun by what 
means this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other refpcfts re- 
markably healthful. As the difeafe firll apiu'ared 
in the Piraeus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be, allowed to conjcfture,.that it was imported 
from the eaft, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the {hips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the tri- 
butary cities. When its miferable fymptoins broke 
out in the Piraeus, the inhabitants fnfpeclesi that 
the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it foon 
extended over the adjoining diflrias, and raged 


merity named by the ftatc, mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronojneed 
tlie panegyric of the deceafed, of their anceitors, and the Athenian re- 
public. On this occaHon, Pericles hirafelf had been appointed to that 
folemn office. He performed it with great dignity. His Ipcech, con- 
tamiiig almoft as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridgment ; nor 
does its nature admit the infertion of it intire in the prefent hiftory, in 
which eloftpience is dbaftdemd merely as an engine of government,.' 
an4 filth ^eeches only introduced as influenced public refolutions 
meafiiresL It is, however, worthy of obfervation, that his magnlBceat; 
dirplay\fvt}^ advantages, the fecurity, and the glory of Athens, forms 
a ifrildng cbntnrfl: Vith the unexpeifted calamities which foon over^ 
whelmed his^nnhappy country. ' ' 

Vfhh 
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CHAP, with peculiar violence in the populous ftreets yrhich 
. ■ furronnde^ the citadel. 

Defcrip- The malady appeared under various foitas, in 
^a"^***** different conftitutions ; but its fpecific f)rmptoms 
were invariably the fame. It began with a burn- 
ing heat in the head ; the e}'es were red and in- 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 
blood. The pain and inflammation defcended to 
the breafl: with inexprellible angnifii ; the Ikin was 
covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid red ; the 
external heat not fenfiblc to the touch, but the in- 
ternal fo violent, that the llightefl: covering could 
not be induced. An infatiable thirll was an uni- 
verfal fymptom ; and, when indulged, incrcafed 
the diforder. When the bowels were attacked, 
the patient foon perifhed through debility. Some 
lived feven or nine days, and died of a fever, with 
apparent remains of llrcngth. The life was faved 
when the internal vigour diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe w'ho once 


Its effetSlg 
on the 
inincU 


recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fe- 
cond time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth fuperior to every bodily In- 
firmity. The diforder, which was always accom- 
panied with an extreme dtjcclion of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to flop the progrefs of this fatel contagion. 
The raiferable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A Ihock- 
ing fpejftacle was feen round the facred fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead, or perilhed in ago- 

nifing 
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nifing^ torture. At l^gth ail medical, affiflance chap. 
was defpifed*®, and all religious ceremonies’ neg- , . 

lecied. V Contiriuall}'’ fuffm’ing or “lipprehending the on moral*, 
moft dreadful calamities,' the Athenians became 
equally regardicfs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the fu- 
ture they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, fince all, good or bad, alike 
periflied. ■ Decency no longer impofing refpcdt, 
the only purfuit was that of prefent plealure. To 
beings .of an hour, the dread of 'punifliment 
formed no reftraint ; to vlftims of mifery, con- 
fcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus exhibit- 
ed at once whatever is moil alflifting in wretched- 
nefs, and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the rage 
of difeafe the more deftruftive fury of unbridled 
paffions. 

"While the city fell a prey to thcfe accumulated Dcvafta- 
cvils, %e country was laid wafte by an implacable 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates 
advtinced beyond Athens; they deftroyed the works 
of the miners on mount Laurium ; and, having 


^ The fuppo&d decree of tlie Athenians in favour of Hippocrates, 
fjys, thut his fcholars fliev'ed the means both of ‘ pi eventing and 
curing the plague. , Toy Ao*- 

fxov ; and again, te erwf i itajuvoTaj* 

Hippocrates* p. IZQO* This decree, therefore, as well as the letters 
ot Hippocrates, mentioning the plagW^i at AUiens, are unquelHonably 
ipurlous. The malady is minutely deferibed by Thucydides, 1 . In 
c. xlvih; by i^ucredus, 1 . vj* Ver# 1136. Sc feqq. Diodoru.s, 1 . xii. dif* 
feis widely from them both, probably havii^ copied from E^^orus 
'I'hoopompus. liippocnttcs has^ feveral cafes of the pliague from , 
Thafos, Al>dera, Sic, but not one from A’^hens# See Hij^ocrat. de 
Morbis Epidem.’ . 
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ravaged all thj(t fouthem diftrifl:, as well as the 
coaft oppofite to Euboea and Naxos, they ^ced a 
line of devaflation along the Marathonian Ihore, the 
.glorious fcene of an immortal viftory, obtained by 
the valour of Athens, in defence of thofe very Hates 
by which her own territories were now fo cruelly 
defolated. 

, If confdous wifdom and reftitude were not fu- 
perior to every allault of fortune, the manly foul of 
Pericles muft have funk under the weight of fuch 
multiplied calamities. But his fortitude Hill fupf 
ported him amidll the flood of public and domeftic * 
woe. With decent and magnanimous compgfure, 
he beheld the unbapy fate of his numerous and 
flourifliing family, fucceflivcly fnatched away by 
the rapacious j^eftilence. At the funeral of the laft 
of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few reludant 
tears of paternal tendernefs ; but afliaincd of this 
momentary weaknefs, he bent his undejefted mind 
to the defence of the republic. Haring collefted 
an hundred Athenian, togetiur with fifty Chian 
or Lcfblan vefl'els, he failed through the Saronic 
gulph, and ravaged the unproteded coafts of Elis, 
Argos, and Laconia. While this armament 
weighed luichor in the Piraeus, there happened an 
eclipfe of the fun'*, which terrified tlic fuperfti- 
tious mariners, whofe minds were already clouded 
by calamity. The pilot of the adniiral galley be- 
trayed the moft unmanly cowardice, %hen Pericles, 

^ Plutarch, in Pcrtcl. But as Thucydides irc"ntb|g||||jjich ecHpft* 
th^t fummer# altliough extremely attentive in phseno- 

DOimai we may the, ciironelogy of Plutarch* « 


throwing 
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throwing a cloak before his eyes, afked, ** whether 
the obfcurify furprifed him ?*’ the »pilot anfwering 
him in the negative, “ Neither,” rejoined Pericles, 
ought an eclipfe of the fun, occafioned by the inter- 
vention of a revolving planet, which intercepts its 
light.” 

Having arnvcd on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid fiege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of ASfcu- 
iapius. The plague again breaking out in the fleet, 
was naturally aferibed to the vengeance of that 
ofFendc*d divinity. They raifed the fiege of Epi- 
daurus ; nor were their operations more fuccefsful 
againfl: Ti-oszcue, Hermione, and other Peloponne- 
fian cities. They took only the ftoali fortrefs of 
Prafice, a fea-poi t of Laconia ; after which they 
returned to the Piraeus, afllicled with the peftilence, 
and without having performed any thing fuilable to 
the gre.itnefs uF the armament, or the public ex- 
pectation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace "was ftill 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
dtided a bodj' of four thoufand men, to co-operate 
with Phormio in the fiege of Potida'a. But in the 
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fpace of forty dciys, he loft one thoufand and fifty 
foldiers in the plague ; and the only confequcnce 
of his expedition was, to infed the northern array 
with that melancholy difordcr. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians Pericles 
to defpair. Their fufferings exceeded example and 
belief, while they were deprived of the only 
peek'd coafdbtion, the pleafure of revenge. The 

Q 2 bulk 
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balk, of the people t^ms;» 

. — ^ , — . , . Amba^ore wBi^e feat to Sparta, buJ: iiiptf,5|4outted 
to. an. am^ence, . ,The orators .c!ambui‘^-'’an4 tra- 
' duced Pericles. Tlie undifceming populace afcribed 
,, their misfortunes to the unhappy, effe^l: of his coun* 
oils :^but his magnanimity did not yet, fojfake him j 
mif for thelaft time, headdreffed the affeipbly : 
Thenj-f. ^ Your anger, A^enians! occafions no furprife, 
fimineir comes not unexpeded. Your complaints 

ofhisiaft '-^cite no resentment, becaufe to complain is the 
.miferabk. Yet, as you miftake both 
the caufe and the meafure of yourprefent calamity, 
I will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
Ipeedily correded, fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceffity the war I have often had occafion 
to explain : it is juft, that you, who have proteded 
and faved, ihould govern Greece ; it is neceflary, 
if you would aflert youe pre-eminence, th|| you 
ihould now refill the Peloponnelians.’ On 'main- 
taining this refolution, not your honour only, but 
your fafe^y, depends. The fovereignty of .Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up ■with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have foraetiracs exercifed tyrannically, niuft be up- 
held and defended, otherwife you muft fubmit, 
. without refource, to the refentment of your injured 
alliBS,‘aad theaniraofity of your iny^tetate i^nqmies. 
"The hardfliips, to which you were ei^f^from the 
.latter, I forefaw'^d foretold ; the peralencei that 
'Mden and in;ipi*obable calamity, if was impoffible 
for human pnidence to conjedure; yet .gmt and 

' unexpeded 
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fine^e^led as oyr misfortunes have been, and con- ' 
tiniie, they ate accidental and tfanficoiy, 'wh^e 
the adVimf^ges'of th^ ttCceflary are ji^mahenfi 
and its glory will, be' immbrtal. ' The greatnefe 6f 
that apnpire whibh we ftrive to uphold, extends be- 
yond the territories of our moft diftant allies;^ ' Of * 
the two elements, dellined for the life of men, the 
fea'and the land, we abfolutely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom or republic, or confed- 
eracy, in a condition to difpute our dominion. Let 
this confideration elevate our hopes ; and perfonal 
adli&ions will be drowned in the tide of public prof- 
' perity. Let us bear, with refignation, the llrokes of 
Providence ; and we lliall repel, with vigour, the 
alTaultS’ of your enemies. It is the hereditary and 
glorious diftinftion of our republic^never to yield 
to adverfity. We have defied danger, expended 
treafure and blood ; and, amidfl: obftinatc and for- 
midable wars, augmented the power, and extended 
the fame, of a city unrh’alled in wealth, popul mf- 
nefs, and fplendour, and governed by laws and in- 
ftitutions worthy of its magnificence and renown. 
If Athens muft perilh, (as what human grandeur is 
not fubjed to decay ?) let her never fall, at leaft, 
through our pufillanimity, a fall that would cancel 
the merit of oujr former virtue, and deftroy at once 
that edifice of glory whichrit has been the work of 
ages * to rOar, When our walls and harbours are 
no more } the terror of our navy fhall have 

ce^ed, and <kir external magnificence have fallen';.' 
to decay, the glory of Athens fhall remain : thi^jfe 
fhe prize which I have hitherto exhorted, ahd, 

93 ' ” > •> exhort 
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C HAP. exhort you to defend, regardlefs of the clamours of 
^ . lloth, the fufpicions of cowardice, or the perfecuiion 

of envy.” ■ ,• 

Death and Such Were thc fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
charafler j|^jg occafion, declared to his affembled country- 

Olymp. men, with thc freedom of confeious merit, that he 
kxxvii. 4. himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difeover, 
" and abilities to explain and promote, the mcafurcs 
molt honourable and ufoful ; that he was a fin cere 
and ardent lover of the republic, nnbialTed by thc dic- 
tates of fclfilhnefs, unfeduced by the allurements of 
partiality. The anger of the Athenians evaporated in 
impofing onhimafmall fine, anti Ihortly aftcrw'ards, 
iht y rc-c!efted him general. 'I’hc integrity and manly 
firmnefs of his mind reltorcd thc fainting courage of 
the republic. 1 hey refeued the dignity of Pericles 
from the rage of popular frcm’.y ; but they couid 
not defend his life againll the infectious malignity 
of the pelldoiice. lie deJ two y eats and fix months 
after thc commencement of the war. Thc charac- 
ter which he draws of himfelf Is confinned by the 
impartial voice of hiftory, which adds a few circurn- 
ftanecs fitted U) confirm the texture of a virtuous 
and lafting fame. During the firll invafion of thc 
Peloponncfians, he declared that he would convey 
his exter.five and valuable eltate to thc public, if it 
Ihould bo excepted from^ the general devallation, by 
the policy or the gratitude of Archidamus, his here- 
ditary gueft and friend Y et this generous patriot 
lived with the moll exemplary ceconomy in his 
perfonal and domeftic expcnce. His death-bed was 
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furroninded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacence on the illuflrious exploits of his 
glorioife life. While they i*ecounted the wifdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long fcrics of 
his viftories by fea and land, “ You forget,” fud 
the dying ilatefman and fage, “ you forget the only 
valuable pai*t of my charr ^er : none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled through any aftion of 
mine, to afiiimc a mourning robc^'.*’ He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leflTon to human kind, that in 
the laft important hour, when all other objefts dif- 
appear, or totally lofe their valpc, the recollection 
of an innocent life is Hill prefent to the mind, and 
Hill affords confolation, more taluable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies erctfled over the 
enemies of his country, from his long and profperous 
adminiflration of forty years, the depth of his poli- 
tical wifdom, the pre-eminence of his military and 
navaMtill, and the immortal fame of his matchlefs 
eloquence. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

,Std>fequeni Events of the War.—~Eliateta taken.— 
Revolt of Lejbos.— Defer iptioTt and Hijiory of that 
. ^and.— Nature of its political Connexion with 

' Athens.— rAddrefs of Lejhos. — Its Capital hefteged- 

, ^ the Athenians.— -Meafures of the Peloponnefians 

, , for relieving it. — Mitylene furrenders. — Delibera- 
^ tions in Athens concerning the Treatment of the 
Prifoners. — Refettlement of the Affairs of Lejbos . — 
The Corinthians foment FaBions m Corcyra.— Se- 
dition in that If and. — The contending FaBions 
refpeBively fupporied by the Athenians and Pelo- 
ponnefians. — Progrefs^ Termination., and Confe- 

quenccs of the Sedition, 

% 

CHAP, '^he dignity and vigour of the republic feemed 
, , to perilh with Pericles, and feveral years 

Eventaof elapfed, fcarcely diftinguilhed by any event that 
the foM, tended to vary the uniformity, much lefs to' de- 
y°ars'^o^ ' ^ 4 ® foitunc, of the War. • While the Pelopon- 
thc war ' hefi^s invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
hJw-Ii 4 ^vaged the coaft of Peloponnefus. In vain "the 
A. c. 429 inhabitants of that country, little accuilomed to’ 
. the ' re's, colleited Ihips and pfed their litmoil ibi'- 
I, deavours to contend with the ei^eirienced 'fldlU of 
the Athetuan mariners.' ' Tpiey, wi^ at^y^' Aef^t- 
and often by an inferiblr force j one proof among 
Wty, that fuperioiity is flowly acquired. 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the CHAP. 
Peloponn^jans derived any effeftual afliftance from . ^ 

their r^pe^ive alliances ■yvith Sitalces and Perdic- 
cas. The former, reinforced by many independ- 
ent tribes of Thrace, who were allured to his 
ftandard by the hopes of plunder, pbured down an 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on the Macedo- 
nian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the two 
kings difiipalcd that numerous and defultory band 
with the fame rapidity with which it had been col- 
le£l:ed'. 

,One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received * 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an a(flion of enor- 
mous cruelty. He put into their hands Arifiaius, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic ; and adlually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Artaxerxes , 
to fupport the war againll them. Both Ariftteus 
and his colleagues in the embaffy fuffered ^n igno- 
minious death. 

The fuccefs of the adverfe parties was equally Takinj;-/ 
balancdU in the fieges of P# tidaca and Platsea. The ’ 

former, having furrendored on capitulation, ‘was to:*'"- 4. 
occupied by new inhabitants. TiRe expelled citi- 
zens, retired to Olynthus and other places. of the 
Chalcldice, where they firengthened and exafpe- -• 
rated the fpes of Athens. Platasa alfo capitulated, of Plataa. 
after a* long and fpirited refiftance during five years; , Oiymp. 
Notwithfl^ding the -jvarm and affecting remori-. 
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CHAP, ftrances of the citizens who had afled fuch an illuf' 
. * ■ trious part in the Perfian war, when the Thebans 

behaved moft difgracefully, the capitulatibn was 
Ihamefully violated by the Spartans, tvho facrificed 
to the refentment of Thebes, the eternal enemy of 
Plataia, two hundred brave men, whofe courage and 
fidelity merited a better fate. But the youth of 
Plataea ftill flourilhed in the hofom of Athens, and 
were delbned, in a future age, to reaflume the dig- 
nity of independent government, which always 
formed the higheft ambition of their fmall but mag- 
nanimous community. 

Pc\oit of Among the tranfadtions of this otherwife unim- 
LcAms. portant period, happened the revolt of Lclbos, and 
the fedition of Corcyra. Both events decpl)' af- 
fected the intercfls of Athens ; and the former is 
diftinguilhed by fuch circumllanccs as ferve to illul- 
trate the political arrangements of the times, while 
the latter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy picture of 
Grecian manners. 

r) r The ifland of I^efbcs, extending above an hun- 

>■ >r .ind dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeft, 
tii-t liiand. except Euboea, in the^iEga;an fea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos avas the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were cflablillied on 
the oppofite continent, and feparated from their 
metropolis by a llrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itlelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beauti- 
fully diverfificd by the Hccatonncfian and Argi- 
nuffian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpired 
with the rich fertility of the foil to produce ihofe 

A. deheioud 
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Jclicio^us fruits and thofe exquilite wines, which 
are ftill acknowledged by modern travellers to de- 
fcrve th^ encomiums fo liberally bellowed on them 
by ancient writers The convenience of its har- 
bours fumilhed another fource of wealth apd ad- 
vantage to this delightful iiland, which, as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful, and, like the reft of Greece, at that time, 
governed by the moderate juril'diftion of heredi- 
tary princes. The abufe of roy.il power occafioned 
llie diflblution of monarchy in Lclbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring illcs. The rival cities of Mi- 
fylcne and Mctlivmna comended for republican 
pre-cniincncc. The former prevailed, and having 
reduced Methymiia, as well as fix cities ot inferior 
note, began to extend its dominion bevond the 
narrow bounds of the iiland, and conqncr.d a 
confiderablc part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal govcrnmciit of Milylene was often diftu.bed 
by fedition, and fomelimes ufurped by tyrairs. 
'I'lie wife Pitlacus, contemporar)' and rival c f So- 
lon, endeavoured to remedy tliefe evils by giving 
iiLs countrymen a body of laws, comprifed in fix 
hundred verfes, which adjufted their political rights, 
and regulated their behaviour and manners, i’he 
Lcibians afterwards undcrw'ont ihcife general revo- 
lutions, to which both the iflands and the continent 
of Afia Minor were oxpofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian power. Delivered fropi the yoke of Per- 

^ Monf, c?e Guys, Tournefort, agree with Horace (pafiiiTi) 
.md Strabo, I. xhu p. 584 — 657. from whom the foUow'ing particu- 
in the text, concerning Lelbos, are exti*a( 5 ted. 
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c g ^ P, fia by the fuccel^ul . yalour of Athens and Sparta, 
XVI. the I.e(bian?i, . asrwell las laU t;he G»^, fettleraents 
' around th^,,fpum“ed the, tyrMnical jauthority of 

. Spatta and Faul^ias,' and ranged themfelves under 
the 'fi#nourable colours of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refped in peace, and to 
, follow in war. 

Nature of In the exercife of power, the Atheniaiis difplayed 
TOunViiula p^^ciplfes totally different from tbofe by which 
■with A- I! they had altsuned it, The confederacy between 
them. , Lelbos was ftill fupported, however, 

. by mutual fear, rather than by reciprocal afiedion. 
During peace, the Lefbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens ; the Athenians feared to lofe the alliftance 
of Lefbos in war. ^elides this, the Athenians were 
, of the Ionic, the Lefbians of the Eolic, race *, and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
Ihould be fucceffively reduced to the condition of 
fubjeds. They perceived the artful policy of that 
‘ republic in allowing the Chians and Lefbians alone 
to retain the fcmblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and, Lefbians, ftill free in appearance, 
afBftcd in fubduing the other confederates of 
Athen^^ that ambitious republic was always fur- 
niihed Tjfith a plauftble juftification of her general 
oppreffion and tyranny fince it was natural to 
. imagine that men, left to the unreftrained liberty 
of choice, Ihould, in niatters indifterent ^to them- 
felves, prefer the cau§ihpf juftice tp that.of. ufurp- 
ation. . But even the ^parent freedom which t^ 
Lefbians aijoypd hadl,bccoihe extremely jpxecari^us, 
'fhey felt themfdvesiwdCT ^ difagreeablq oeceffity 

V " ' '' t'q 
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to fooflie, to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian de- chap. 
raagoga|s, , and afl their traniaflions that ^ 

iinperious to tertify mortifying' deference 

or abjeCt fubmiffi'oh. * Notwithftanding their 
watchful attention 'never defi^edly to offend, they 
were continually endangered by the quarrelfome 
humour of a capricious multitude, and had reafon 
to dread, left^ in confequence of feme unexpeded 
gufl: , of paflion, they fliould be compelled to de- 
molifli Aeir walls, and to furrender their (hipping ; 
the punilhments already injlided on fuch of the 
neighbouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafurc 
of Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Lcf- Meafupc* 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo- 
ponnefian mvafion, heightened by the plague at vious lo 
Athens, to watch an opportunity for revolt. The 
following year was employed in aflembling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene, in ftrengthening thefe walls, in foiti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, 
and in colleding troops and provilions front the 
fertile fhores of the Euxine. But in the fourth year Olymp. 
of Ae war, Aeir defign, yet unripe for execution, 
was made ' known to the Athenians by Ae inha- 
bitants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Lefbos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by feveral mal- 
contents in the Lefbian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies, the 
Athenian magiftrates affeded to diAclieve intelli- 
gence which their diftrejQfed circumftances raadefed 

peculiarly ' 
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CHAP, peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians, it U’as falJ, 
. . could never think of forfaking the aUiqfice of a 

country which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguifhed favour, how powerfully foevef they 
might be urged 10 that meafure by the Thebans, 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartans, their an- 
cient confederates. Ambaffadors, however, were 
fent to Lelbos, defiring an explanation of rumours 
fo dillionourable to the fidelity and gratitude of 
the ifiand. 

The ambaffadors having confirmed the report^ 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by furprife, while they celebrated, 
with univcrfal confenr, the anniverfary feftit'al of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. But this 
defign was ivndcred abortive by the diligence of a 
Milylenian traveller, who, paffmg from Athens to 
Euboea, proceeded foiithward to Geraiftos, and, 
embarking in a merchant veffel, reached l.tl’oob 
in lefs than three days front the time that he un- 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not only prevented the Mitylcuians from 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear, oi 
the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable poflurc of 
defence. This flate of preparation enabled them 
fo obtain from Cleippidas, the Athenian admiral, a 
fufpenfion of hoflilities, until they difpatched an 
embaffy to Athens, to remove, as they pretended, 
thg groundlefs refentment of the people, and to give 
fatisfa£tion to the magiftrates. 
the part of the Lefbians, this tranfaftion w^ 
Lelbos/ TMhing more than a contrivance to gain time. 

They 
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TTiey'expeded no favour or for^venefs from the chap. 
Athenian aflembly ; and while this illufive negocia- , 
tion was carrying on at Athei^, other ambafladors oiymp. 
repaired fecretly to Sparta, requelling that the Let- 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the prote£tion of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general aflembly, which was to be foon held 
at Olympia, to folemnize the moll fplendid of all 
the Grecian fellivals. After the games wei'e ended, 
and the Athenians, who little fufpefled that fuch 
matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 
Lelbian ambafladors were favourably hoard in a ge- 
neral convention of the Peloponnefian reprefenta- 
tives or deputies, from whom they received aflurance 
ot immediate and cfleclual alfilhince. 

This promife, however, was not punctually per- 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians opened to their 
danger ; and, while the Peloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated, their more active enemies had already 
taken the field. Various Ikirmilhes, in which the 
iflanders Ihew'^ed little vigour in their own defence, 
engaged the ndgbouring flates of J.emnos and 
Imbros to fend, on the firll fummons, confiderable 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates ; 
but, as the combined forces were Hill infufficient 
completely to invell Mitylenc, a powerful reinlbrce- 
ment was ferj from Athens j and before the be- 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by land, 
while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour. 

The unfavourable feafon, and Hill more, that Meafuref 
dilatorinefs wliich fo often obftruded the meafores 

of 
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CHAP, of the confederate, prevented timely aid frofm ar- 
. . rivihg at Mitylen^. But, in order to inake ^ ^i' 

nefians for verfion in favour of their new allies, the il^elopon- 
rcH^ngit. nefians affembled a confiderable armament at the 
ifthmus, intending to convey their Ihips over land 
from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might 
‘ thus infeft the Athenian fliores with their fleet, 
while the army cairied on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athe- 
nians defeated this dclign. Notwithftanding their 
numerous fquadrons on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus, Thrace, and Leflios, they immediately fitted 
out an hundred fail to defend their own fhores. 
The Peloponnefian failors, who had been haftily 
colleflcd from the maritime totvns, foon became 
difgufted with an expedition attended with unfore- 
feen difficulties ; and, as autumn advimced, the 
militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields .aid vineyards. During 
winter, the jMitylcnians w'erc ftill difappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
however, to perfevere in refiltance, by the arrml 
of Salajthus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfeure harbour 
of the ifland, travelled by land towards Mitylene ; 
and, during the obfcuriiy of night, paffed the Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallation, through favour of a 
breach made by a torrent. Salaethus gave the be- 
fieged frefh affurances that a powerful fleet would be 
fent to their affiftance eaYly in the fpring j and that, 
* at the fame time, the Athenians fliould be harafled 

by 
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by an' invafion more terrible and deftrudive than c h a P. 
any which they had yet experienced. . ^ 

The latter part of the proraife was indeed per- imprutient 
, f<S#ned. The Peloponnefians invaded Attica. ^ 

'^ Whatever had been fpared in former iricurfions, oiymp. 
tiow fell a prey to their fury. But after fpring *' 

had^^nfiderably advanced, the long-expefted fleet ’ 
was looked for in vain. The fame procraftination 
and difficulties ftill retarded the preparations of 
ihe confederates ; and when at length forty fal 
were colleded, the command was bellov/ed on 
the Spartan Alcidas, a man totally devoid of that 
’.'pirit and judgment cll'ential to the charafter ol a 
naval commander. Inflead of failing diredlly to 
the relief of Mitylenc, he wafted much precious 
tinii‘ in purfulng the Athenian merchantmen, in 
haralTmg the vtnforiified tflands, and in alarming 
the defenrelefs and un warlike inhabitants of Ionia, 

'•.ho could fcarcely rc'-ow r from their aftoni.ftiment, 

'• fe ing a 1\ lop'^mcfian fleet in thofe fcas. Many 
rraiiiug veifels, ih.it failed between the numerous 
■Hands and Innhoiu's cn that extenfive coaft, fell 
in*o the hand.s of Alcidas : for when thev deferied 
his fqnadron, they altcmj.te-d not to a'; old it; 
many feariefsiy approached it, as ceitainly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
Took a gieai number of prifoners, whom ho but- 
chered in cold blood at IMyonnefus. 

This barbarity only dilgraccd hinifelf, and in- I^tyfene 
jured the Sj^artan caufe in Afia, nnmy cities of 
which were prevloufly ripe for revolt. Before Kw.-. i. c. 
he atiempted to accomplilli the main object '’** 
'OL, n, j? of 
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CHAP, of his expedition, the opportunity yras f&rever 
. ■ loft by the furrender of Mitylene. pefpair of 

aftiftance, and fcarcity of provifions, had* obliged 
Salsethus, who began himfelf by this time to fuf- 
pect that the Peloponnefians had laid afide all 
thoughts of fuccouring the place, to arm ’ the 
*' . populace, in order to nuke a vigorous aifault on 

t/ie, Athaiian lines. But the lower ranks of men, 
w ho in Lefbos, as \vell as in all the Grcci^ ifles, 
naturally favoured the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy, no fooner received then* ar- 
mour, than they refufed to obey their fuperiors, 
and threatened, that unlefs the corn were fpeedily 
brought into the market-place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens, they would inftantly fub- 
mit to the befiegers. The ariftocratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury, 
which they had not ftrenglh to refill j and juftly 
apprehenfivc, left a more obftinatc defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they furrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the prifon- 
ers Ihould be enllaved or put to death, until their 
agents, who w'ere immediately fent to implore the 
clemency of Athens, fhould return with the fen- 
tence of that republic. 

Terror of The terms w'ere accepted and ratified } but fuch 
theUiL a y^gj-g j-j^g furious refentuicnts which prevailed in 

captivcb. , ^ 

that age, fuch the dark fufpicions, and fuch the 

* lie gave the populace, who were before light armed, heavy ar- 
mour. Thucydid. p. z88. Engliili cannot imitate his exprellion : 

totai 
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total difreigard to all laws of juftice and humanity, CHAP, 
that thevAthenlan army had no fooner taken poffef- . j 
fion of the place, than the chief authors and abet- 
tors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to trull 
their fafety to the faith of treaties, and the fan£tity 
*of oaths, flew for protection to their temples and 
altars. This unfeafonable diffidence (for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) be- 
trayed confeious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diftinguilh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were protected by Paches, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their fanCtuarics. He afterwards 
font them to tlic ifle of Tenedos, until their fate, as 
w'ell as that of their fellow citizens, fliould be finally 
determined by the Athenian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They ire 
ambalTadors, the people of Athens had afiembled 
in deliberate on this important fubjccl. Agliat -d 
by the giddy tranfports of triuiriph over the re- 
bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, wito, 
though dillinguiflied by peculiar favours, had de- 
ferted their proteClors in the feafon of danger, 
the Athenians doomed to death all the Mitylenian 
citizens, and condemned the v/omcn and childr-ri 
to perpetual ferv'iludc. In one day the bill v as 
propofed, the decree paffod, and the fame cven- 
ing a galley was difpatched to Paches, con- 
veying this cruel and bloody refoiation. 13ut the 
night left room for reflection j and the feelings 
of humanity were awakened by the flings of re- 
morle. In the morning, having aflVmbled, as 

R a ufual. 
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CHAP. ufuAl, m the public fquare, men were furprifed and 
t. . pleafed to find the fentiments of their neighbours 
exaftly correfponding witli their own. Their de- 
jeftcd countenances met each other ; they lamented, 
with one accord, the rafhncfs and ferocity of their 
palfion, and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylenc, 
the deflined obje^ of their mifguided frenzy. The 
Mit\ Ionian ambafladors availed themfelves of this 
hidden change of fentiment : a new affembly was 
convened, and the queftion fubinitted to a fecond 
deliberation. 

Charartcr A turbulent impc'tuous eloquence had raifed the 
of Cleon, audacious profiigacv of Cleon, from the loweft 
rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian aflcmbl). 'i'ho multitude were deceived 
by his artifices, and pleafed with his frontlefs impu- 
dence, which they called Itoneft boklnefs,and manly 
openncls of charafter. liis niauners they approved 
in proportion as they rcfenil'/led their own ; and 
the worfi of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotifni. This violent 
demagogue, whofe arrogant “ prefumption fo un- 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericle.s, hatl, in the fornter aflembly, propofed 
and cart'i ?d the fmguinary decree againtl; Mitylcne. 
He hill pcrfcvercil in fupporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

^ The chara^lcr of Cleon, fketched in miniature by Thucydides, 
pp. 193 and 266. IS painted at full length by Aisftophanes, in hu 
'’omcfly of the IrY-rt,, “ 'fhe Hnrfcmen.” Yet we could not fafely 
truft the defeription of the angiy fatirift, who boie a perfonal giudg^f 
to Cleon, unlcfs the piincipal ftrokes "were jufldicd by the impartial 
AAiraliNc of Tliucydidc^. 
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cbuniels of his countrymen, liable to be fliaken by 
every gull of palHon, and totally incapable of that 
(lability 'elTential in the management, indeed, of all 
great affairs, but particularly indifpcnfablc in the 
government of diftant dependencies. 

‘‘ Such a temper of mind, ("he often ven- 
tured to djclare, and would repeat the fame dif- 
agrceablc truth as often as their folly obliged him) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of commaiid. 
That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
pad experience convinced hint, and the prefent in- 
llaijcc now ermfirmed his o}5inion. 'I’he empire of 
Athens could not be maintained without an un- 
divided altachnient, an nnalterable adherence, to 
the intcred and licnourof the republic. But the 
inadcrs of Greece were the fiaves oi their own ca- 
pricious paflions ; excited at will Ly the perfidious 
voice of venal fpeakert, bribed to betray them. 
T.ulled to a fatal rc]>ofe by tiie foiinefs ol melodiors 
wr)rd'^, they forgot tlte dignity ol tlie date, and re- 
drained their perfonal red-ntment agaiad multiplied 
and unprovokeil injuries. What \va.. dill more 
dangerous, they invit ;d, by an ill-judged lenity, the 
imitation and continuance oi fueh crimes as mud 
terminate in public dllgrace and irreparable rum. 
■What cUe can be expected i'rom pardoning tin* ag- 
gravated guilt of Mif}lei.e? JLiicouragvd by this 
weaknefs, mud not the iicighbouring cities and 
iflands, whofe refources form the principal vigour 
of the republic, greedily feize the tird opportunity 
of lliaking off the yoke, which they have long reluc- 
tantly borne j and follow the example of a revolt, 

R 3 which. 
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forces that 
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CHAP, which, without prefenting them with the ^ar of 
_ ■ dariger, promifed them the hope of deliver^ce ?” 
Deodatus This fanguinary fpecch was anlwered hy Deo- 
a man endowed with a happy moj^ration 
addrefe of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
anu ifint. vemment, and a deep infight into human nature. 

In the former aflbmbly, this refpeflable orator had 
ventured, almofi. fingle and alone, to plead the 
caufe of the Mitylenians, and to alfert the rights 
of humanity. He obferved, “ that affemblics were 
liable to be mifled by the fury of refentment, as 
well as by the weaknefs of compaffion ; and lhal 
errors of the former hind were produftive of 
confcqucnces not Icfs defirudive, aud always fol- 
lowed by a iar more bitter rcpenlancc. Againft 
vague fi-inders and calumny no man is focure ; but 
a true patriot niuil learn .o dtfpife fuch unmanly 
reproaches. Undauntc'^ by oppofition, he will of- 
fer good counfol, to which there are not any greater 
eneirdcs than hr.ftc aiul anger. For my part, I 
fland up neither to dcf'ud the ivlityleniaiis, nor to 
wafie time in iruhlefs accufatious. TJiey have 
iu/.ired us nnTt outrageoMfiy, yet 1 would not ad- 
vife you to butcher tlicm, unlcfs tkai can be 
proved expedient ; neither, were they objects of 
forgiveneie, would 1 advifo you to pardon them % 
unlefs tiuit were condueix c to tlic pul>lic jit^tereft, 
the only point on which our prefent deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 


^ This is fpcaklrig J an (Mrafor. It will appear in the fequelj that 
Deodatus by no means ronfitlcicd the Linjcence or guilt of the Mity- 
}enians as things indiiTcrunt*. 
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loudly afferted, that the deftruftion of the Mity- 
Ienians,is necelTary to deter neighbouring dries 
from rA>eIlion. But diftant fubjeds muft be kept 
in obedience by the mildnefs of difcretionary cau- 
tion, not by the rigour of fanguinary examples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with- 
out expedling, either through their domefliic 
Arength, or the afllAance of foreign powers, to 
make good their pretcnfions ? Men who have 
known liberty, how fweci it is, ought not to be 
purillied too feverely for afpiring at that ineAi- 
mablc enjoyment. But their growing difaireftion 
muA be watclicd with care, and anticipated by 
diligence; they niuA be prevented from taking 
the firlt Hep towards emancipation ; and taught, 
if pofiible, to regard it as a thing altogether un- 
attainable. 

“ Yet fuch is the nature of man, confidered 
either individually or coiieclivcly, that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be cnadfed. Df 
all crimes that any leafonable creature can com- 
mit, Defire is the, fore-runner, ditd Hope the at- 
tendant. Thcfe invifible principles witliin, arc too 
powerful for external terrors ; nor has the in- 
creafing feverity of laws rendered crimes iefs fre- 
quent in latter times, than during the mildnefs of 
the ^i'oic ages, when few punifinnents were capi- 
tal, While human nature remains the fame, weak- 
nefs will be diftruAfui, necellity will be daring, 
poverty will beget fraud, power will excite in- 
juAice, mifery will fink into meannels, and pro- 
fperity fwell into prefumption. There are other 
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CHAP, contingencies, which flir up the mutiny of paf- 
i . fions, too ftubborn for controuL The authority 

of government can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for- 
tune. Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfifli defircs 
of men will hinry them into wickednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one fcalc of punilhment, 
as well as with another; and, in every degree, 
liooe rench^rs it alike inefFechial and impotent ; 
iince neMicr individuals nor ccnnmmitics would 
commit wrong if they bclicn eel that it inuft iiifal- 
hbly iubjecTt tb'in puniilnneiit, fmall or great, 
Wh 'U individuals venture on enhnes, they always 
expect to elud? itie vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expeed to render their 
revolt, not the occafion oi triumph to t!i(»ir ene- 
tides, bat the means of dteir own deliwrance and 
fecuiity. 

Tlie fevcrc puninnnchr oi Mitylenc canno^^ 
therefoie, produce tlie good ( c.nlcqu^ ners with 
wdiich Cdeoii has flatteicd you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attendc'd with irreparable prejudie:- 
to your intcicTi. It will effrange the afrVefions of 
your allies; jnovokc the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignaiion of mankind ; and, inftead 
of prcv,*ming rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes (»f fuccefs 
have vaniilied, your rebellious fubjeds will never 
perluaded to return to their duty. They will 
fe ek death in the field, rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. 'Ihough reduced 

to 
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to the lafl extremity, they will fpurn fubmiffion, chap. 
and gathering courage from defpair, either repel . _ ' . 

your aflfaults, or fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex* 
haufted, incapable of indemnifying you for the ex- 
pence of the war, or of railing thole fubfulies and 
contributions, whicfi rendered their fubjugation a 
reafonablc objcdl cither of iuterclL or ambition. 

“ The revolt of Mitylenc was the work of an 
ariltocratical faftion, ioinenled by the I.accd.cnif'- 
nians and 'riifbaru. 'Ihe great body cf the peo})!i: 
had no foo’icr piv-vided themfclvc^. v.ith arms, than 
they difcovu'xl their aU'eCtion fur Athens. It would 
be nioli: ct iiel and inuit uugratiJiil, to conlotind tl>e 
inrioceiit v i:h the guilty, to hnolvo Iricnds and 
foes in undifiinguifhcd ruin. Vut this odio”'. inea- 
fare woukl raor^ v.eakiicft- than cru iiioil 
folly than htiiifhVc. Wjuit bcPL'fit could Liu cul- 
mies of Athens iiioi t caniohly cloi»rc ? What boon 
c(uild tlio ariftociarical lacbons, fo prolidcly flat- 
tered ovt'r Gu'ece., iiioni anxiouily rt'C|;ic(t jioni 
Heaven? Furiiid^f d \^Jlh your langninaiy deciee 
a;j;ainll IVIiiylenc, ihcy would lor evtT ulioPAt'. frosn 
the republic the aikkuoiis of her lLi>!ecb and con- 
federates ; lor hadnjj once fcduced iheni to le- 
voll, they mf^ht uininlwcrabiy coi:\iace them, tlui 
ialety could only be parch d.d by perfevciih'^ in 
rebellion, and that to return to duty was to iubmit 
lo death/' 

The moderation and good fenfe oF Deodatus His opinicJix 
(fuch was the influence of (deoji) were approved P’’'''-*’*”' 
only by a final! majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertam, whether this late and reluctant 

repent- 
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CHAP, repentance would avail the Mitylenians, who, be* 
fore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in confequence of the former decree. 
A galley was inftantly furniflied with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
. deputies promifed invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flourilhing 
community, ftill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firll advice-boat had 
failed, as the meffengcr of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrefs. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movements of hope and joy. Not 
an adverfe bhift oppofed her courfe. The ncceflily 
of food and ilecp never restrained a moment the la- 
bour of the oar: and her diligence was rewarded by 
reachini; Lefbos in time to check the cruel hand of 
the executioner. 

Narrow -phe bloody fentcnce had been juft read, and or- 
the^Miiy- ders were preparing for carrying it into elFcct, when 
lenian-.. the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable onlcries, or gloomy dcfpair 
of a whole republic, into expreitions of admiration 
and gratitude. 

Rsftttic- The punillnnent, however, of Mitylenc was ftill 
^Mrsin fttfficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
Lefbo-,. maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners, who 
Oivnip. Tenedos, were tranfported to 

Ixxxviii^ iji ' * 

A. c. 4.7. Athens. They exceeded a thoufand .in number, 
and were 'indiferiminately condemned to death. 

Salasthus, the Spartan general, fliared the fame 
fate, after defeending to many mean contrivances 
to fave his life. The walls of Mitylene were de* 

^loliflled^ 
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moliflied, its fhipping was fent to Athens, and its c H A P. 
territory divided into three thoufand portions, of ^ 

which Ithree hundred were confecrajed to the gods, 
and the reft diftributed by lot among the people of 
Athens. The Lefbians were ftill allowed to culti- 
vate, as tenants, their own fields, paying for each 
ihare an annual rent amounting in value to fix 
pounds nine fhillings ftorling^ 

The activity and judgment cf Paches thus ef- Merit And 
feOied an important conqueft to his country, 

Though the alfairs of Ltfbos might have required Pathix, 
his undivided attention, he no fooncr was apprifed 
of the appearance of.tlu' Pelopojincfian fleet, than 
he immediately put to fca, protcdlcd the allies of 
Athens, and cfiafcd the enemy from ihofc ihorcs. 

During the whole time of his command, he be- 
haved with fiimaiels tempered by humariily. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the ufual re- 
ward of luj;erior niv'rit. He was accufed of mif- 
conduft ; and finding fentence ready to be pro- 
nounced againft hiui, his indignation rofe fo Jiigh, 
that he flew Limfelf in court’. 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, me:, on the other Opera- 
hand, with a reception (fuch is the blmdncfs of po 
pillar prejudice!) far better than belonged to his un fleet. 
behaviour. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intruded to his command, retired in- 
glorioufly, after an exiienfive and fruitlefs expedi- 
tion, to the protctftion of their friendly harbours. 

A northerly wind, however, drove them on the 


* Thiicydiil. p. 173 — 206* 


' Flatarch in Kicia, Sc in Arlftid* 
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fiiores of Crete : from whence they dropped in 
fucceffively to the port of Elian Cyllene, which 
had recovered .the dififter infli£ted on it fay the 
Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Pdoponne- 
fian fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies commanded by Brafidas, a Spartan of diftin- 
guiflied valour and abilities, purpofely chofen to 
■'flift the admiral with his coimfcls. 'this fmall 
fquadron had orders to join tlie principal armament ; 
with which the confederates, as their dcfign had 
mifearried at Lefoos, purpofed to undertake an ex- 
pedition againfl; Corcyra, then agitated Ijy the tumult 
of a dangerous ledition. 

jVmong the hoftiiitics already related between 
the republics of Corinth and Coicyra, we deferibed 
the entcrpriles by which the Corinthians had pol- 
feffed thcmfelves of twelve hunui'cd Corcyrean pri- 
foners. Many of thefe perfons were defcciided from 
the firfl families in the iflaud ; a circumflance on 
which the policy of Coriutii found ‘d an extenfive 
plan of artifice and ambition. 'I’hc Corcyreans, 
inllead of feeling the rigouns of captivit), or experi- 
encing the Item feverity ol republican ref-ntment. 
were treated with the liberal and endt aring klndnef 
of Grecian hofpilahty. Having atquitX'd their con- 
lidence b‘, good ofliccs, the Corinthi.ui;-. infimiatcd 
to them, in the unguarded hours of convivial mer- 
riment, the danger as we'll as the dilgrace of then 
cr,nnc£lioii with Athens, the imperious tyrant of hei 
allies; and reprefented their fliameful ingratitude ir 
deferting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyrs 

owee 
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owed not only its early happinefs and profperity, CHAP, 
but its original eftablifhment and exiftence. Thefe . . 

arguments, feafonably repeated, and urged with 
much addrefs, at length proved efFeftual. Tlie 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and returned 
to their native country j and while they pretended 
to be collefting the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom, they left nothing untried 
to detach Corcyra from the Athenijm intereft. 

Their firft expedient for accomplifliing this pur- eviite (t.m- 
pofe w'as, to traduce the popular leaders, all of 
them fledfaft partizans to that republic. Accufa- Corcyra, 
tions, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane 
of legal profccution, were directed and played oft' 
againft them. The demagogues, who were not of 
a temper to brook fuch injuries, retorted on their 
antagonifts with equal ingenuity, and far fuperior 
fuccefs. Peithias, the moft diftinguifhed advocate 
of the Athenian or democratic party, accufed 
five ringleaders of the oppofite faftion of having 
deftroyed the fence which incloftd the grove of 
Jupiter ; a trefpafs eftimated by the Corcyrean 
law at a fevere pecuniary punilliment In vain 
the perfons accufed denied the charge ; in vain, 
after conviffion before the fenate, they fled as fup- 
pHcants to the altars. They could obtain no miti- 
gation of the amercement. The demagoue was in- 

^ The fine was for every pale, a ftater (one pound and nine pence 
ilerling). Such caufes were frequent in other parts of Greece, as we 
learn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufed of 
cutting down a confecrated qUyc. Sec my tranflatiou of Lyfias and 
Ifocratcs, p. 377 

fiexiblc; 
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CHAP, flexible ; and^ his influence with his colleagues in 
. . the fenate, of which he happened that year^^to be a 

member, determined them to execute the law in its 
utmoft- rigour, 

AfTaUina- Exafperated by this feverliy, and not doubling 
during the admuiiftration of the prefent fenate, 
gogues, many flmilar profecutions would be raifed againfl: 
them, the ariftocratical party entered into a co’nfpi- 
racy for defending themfelves and their country 
againft the oppreffive injuilicc of Athens and Athe- 
nian partizans. On this emergency they afted like 
men who knew the danger of delay. Having forti- 
fied their caufe with a fuflicient number of adher- 
ents, they armed themfelves with concealed daggers, 
fuddenlyruflied into the fenatc-houfe, and aflaflinated 
Peithias, w'ith fixty of his friends. This boldnefs 
ftruck their opponents with terror. Such perfons 
as felt themfelves mo/l obnoxious to the confpira- 
tors, immediately fled to the harbour, embarked, 
and failed to Athens. 

Sedii ou b The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equally unexpefted and atrod- 
kxxvjjj. 4. ous, were feized with fuch aftonifliment as fu^ended 
A.c, 427. po^-gj. of aftion. Before they had fufficicnlly 
recovered themfelves to take the proper meafurcs 
for revenge, or even for defence, the arrival of a 
Corinthian velTel, and a Lacedmmonian ernbalTy, en- 
couraged their bloody opponents to complete the 
deftruftion which they had Begun. The attack was 
made at thf hour of full affembly^ the forum, or 
•^public fquare, prefented a feene of horror; tKe 
llreets of Corcyra llreamed with blood. The un- 
guarded 
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guarded citizens were incapable of making refillance CHAP, 
againft fuch fudden and unforefeen fury. They 
fled in 'trepidation from the forum, and the more 
fpacious flreets. Some took pofleffion of the cita- 
del; others, of the Hillaean harbour; and in general 
occupied, before the evening, the higher and more 
remote parts of the town. Their adverfaries kept 
poflelEon of the market-place, round which moft of 
their houfes flood, or alTembled in the principal 
harbour, that points towards Epirus, from which 
they expected fuccour. The day following was 
fpent in doubtful Ikirmiflies, and in fummoning 
from the country the afliftance of the peafants, or 
rather flaves, by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged them- 
felves on the fide of the people: the Corcyrean 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and fuf- 
tained the tumult with more than female courage. 

One inaftive day intervened. The partizans of 
ariflocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi- 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fucceeding engagement, the numbers and fury of 
the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous cruelty of their refpeflive 
maflers ; and the generous ardour of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely victo- 
rious, The vanquiflied fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even thefe pofls they foon 
defpaired of being able to maintain ; and, to efcape 
imniediate death, fet fire to the furrounding houfes, 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
impervious obflacle to the rage of the aflTailants. 

4 . The 
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CHAP. The moft beautiful part of Corcyra was thus de- 
, ftroyed in one night : the houfes, fiiops, magazines, 

and much Valuable merchandifc, werp totally con- 
fumed ; and, had an eafterly wind aided the con- 
llagration, the whole city mull in a Ihort time have 
been reduced to afhes. Amidft this fcence of con- 
fufion and horror, the Corintliian galley, together 
with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in confter- 
nation from a place that feemed doomed to inevitable 
dcflrudtion. 

AnAthe- Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
man iqua- Naupadlus, containing, befides their ordinary com- 
riTe” at plement of men, five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
Corcyra. fenians. Nicoftratus, who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedi- 
tion, haflened with the utmofl celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He liad 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the Pelo- 
ponnefian fquadron, which was lo anxioufly ex- 
peded by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplcndour of their country, 
which, if its fadions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit- 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afilided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreatic*s, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
rhemfeivcs. and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure ; but the managers 
for the people propofed, that he Ihould leave five 
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of his ihips with them, to deter the enemy from chap. 
any freih commotion, and take in exchange five of l 
theirs, Vrhich ihould be inftantly manned to attend 
him on his ftation. With this propofal he com- 
plied j and the Corcyreans felcftcd the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofe named for 
this fervice wore, to a man, partizans of the oligar- 
chy and Lacedaemon ; a circumftance which created 
in them jull alarm, left they fliould be tranfported 
to Athens, and notwiihftanding the faith of treaties, 
condemned to death. They took refuge in the 
temple of Caftor and Pollux : the afl'urances of 
Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove them from this 
fanftuary ; and all his declarations and oaths were 
tinable to prevail on them to embark. T'he op- 
pofite party afferted, that this want of confidence 
betrayed not only the confcioufnefs of paft, but the 
fixed purpofe of future, guilt ; and would have im- 
mediately difpatched them with their daggers, had 
not Nicoftratus interpofcd. Terrified at thefe pro- 
ceedings, the unhappy vidims of popular malice 
and fuipicion aflemblcd, to the number of four hun- 
dred, and retired with one accord, as fupplicants, 
into the temple of Juno. From this landuary they 
were perfuaded to aril'e, and tranfported to a neigh- 
bouring ifiand, or rather rock, fmall, barren, and 
uninhabited. There they remained tour days, fup- 
plied barely with the means of fubfiftence, and im- 
patiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of aliatrs a numerous fleet W'as The Prio- 
feen approaching from the foulh. This was the * 

lo-ae-expeded fo’iadron of rift\--lhree fliips com- pfarsoir 

0 * ^ ' j j tliecoaft. 

voi.. II. t niandcd 
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chap, mand^ by Al<^das isuqidlj^fid^.. 
fort^lk ,lldW<^s 

'this artiani^lf’^my^^to^V® to 

.TJie 

jj^sioiibiaii^ah commandmj ftill 

to take an ufelefs but agre^bfe^y^geaince 
on their enemies. To accomplifli fhi6yd^ii^,.they 
‘^^epared'^to attack the harbour of Coircyr^ while 
’^All’was yet hurty and confufioh. The iila^ters had 
iRrtty vetfds fit for fea, in which they emWked with 
the expedition, and fucceffively failed Forth 

as each happened to be ready. Their ardour and 
impatience difdained the judicious advice of ^ico- 
firatu^, who alone, calm and unmoved amidft a 
fcene of unexpected danger, exhorted them' to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly oftering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies, to fuftain the firfi: afiaults of the 
enemy. 

Afeafight,. The Peloponnefians, obferving the hoftile arma- 
'j?i^ ment fcattered and unfupported, divided their own 
^nrfians. **1^0 two Iquadrons. The one, confifting of 
prevaiL twenty gallies, attacked Ae Corcyreans; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to fiirround 
'the'' Athenians. But the addrefs of the Athenian 

\ i-* , ' 

.’mtffhlers fruftrated this attempt. Their front was 
, extended with equal order and celerity, lib:?]? af- 
' .fetilted, at once, the oppofite wings of Ae Pelo- 
pefnnefian fleets intercepted their motion, jmd ,lkil- 
fdily encircled “then stfound, hoping to drive thpir 
, Ihips againft ewh’ otheti'’ and to throw th^ into 
nn^er^ difpider.- Pereming thefe. npa&eiivres, 
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the ih!p$.wl]itcli fi^howed the Corcyr^ the c ha p. 

purfuit,' the main' fquadttto ; *’ 

and nov^^wt^ &eiri whoie etnhodi^.ft^^^ 
prepaid ‘‘ttf pouf on the Athenians,, ', 1 ’hefe pru- 
dently Heclined the Ihock of fuperibr fOTce ; bi^t 
the glory of then: retreat was' equal to a I'vi^oij. 

They f^onably fliifted their helms, flowlyan^ tu- 
gulartjr gave way, and thus covered the retreat of 
riieir Corcyrp^ allies, who, having akeady loft 
thirteen v'cftels, Were totally unable to renew the 
jengagement. 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans The mif- 
ftill feared left the enemy, in purfuance of thdr 
vi£tory^ ' fliould make a defcent on the coaft, and raves Cor. 
even aflault j^e city. But the manly counfels of 
Brafidas, who ftrongly recommended thg latter 
meafure, were defeated by the dmidily and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, there- 
fore, the prefent opportunity to rcrriove the fup- 
plicants from the uninhabited ifland to the temple 
of Juno, as Icfs expoft-l there, to be difeovered 
and' taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accorahiodalion with thefe 
unhappy meh, and even admitted feveral of them 
to erab^ark in thirty veflels, W’hich they haftily 
equipped, as the la ft defence of the ifltuid. The 
Peldponneflans, meanwhile, ftill prevented, by the 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wreaki^ their refentment on the adjacent^^ 
territoi^. .But j|)eiore ,thc dawn of the fiicceedip^ 
day, were' alarmed by lights on the np|:th^^ 

^ore d?'"im^cadia,‘ ‘which by Aeir numbef i&d, 

’ 's a _ ■ ; , "^''ilifpol 
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CHA P, difpofiti(^n, /i^fied the apj^roach of an 'Athenian 
1 ,-y?* . fleet of flxty fail. . ' 

The Athe- ^ The iitua|ion of the invaders was n6w extremely 
j^s^rem- tJ43tiiggj.Qus^ . jf jjjgy ftretched out to fea, 'they might 
be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigour of the 
Athenians ; if they cruifed off* the coaft, they would 
he compelled to contend, not only with the power 
of Athens, but with the refentment of Corcyra. 
One meafure alone promifed the hope of fafety : it 
The Peiri. whs immediately adopted. Having crept along the 
Leiicadia, they carried their veffels acrofs 
Corcyra. the iflhmus afterwards overflowed by the fea, but 
which then joined the peninfula, now the ifland of 
Leucas, to the adjacent coall of Acamania. From 
thence failing through the narrow feas^ which fepa- 
rate the neighbouring ifles from the continent, they 
efcaped without difcovery, and fafely arrived in the 
harbour^of Cyllene. 

MaiTaere The democratical party in Corq'ra foon per- 
ceived the flight of the enemy, and defcried the 
niaa parti- approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 
Euryniedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 
in. generous minds to have effaced the dark ira- 
preflions of enmity and revenge, only enabled the 
Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
^ jAafa^cr. They cominanded the thirty gallies-re- 
ccntly manned, to pafs in review, and in prdpdi^n 
aslhey difeovered their enemies, puniflicd thetn yith 
inim^ate dfeath'.' Fif^ 'of/tHe prindpal citizens, 
who'feilT clung'to the altars Ifi thfe tSnipIeW’*‘Juno, 

® D’An’nllfi confidero the ancient Leucadia a 5 an ifland Ptolemy 
of it as a peni^fubu 
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they feduc^d from thctr afylum, and ml^tly 
butchered.’; ■ * ‘ . 

Politics 'and party formed the pretence for vio- 
lence, while individuals gratified their private paf- 
fions, and wreaked vengeance on their perfonal 
foes. The fedition became every hourtnore fierce: 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
■with confiemation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a fupcrftitious age could 
no longer proteft. The miferable vidlims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples, whofe walls 
and pavement were now firft ftained with civil blood. 
Many withdrew ihcmfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In every houfe, 
and in every family, feenes were tranfa£led too hor- 
rid for defeription. Parents, children, brothers;, 
and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 
rymedon (whofe character, as will fliortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature) fhewed neither 
ability nor inclination to ftop the carnage. ’ During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the aClors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
gdflt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partizans of arifliocracy 
d[biped to the coafi of Epirus; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 


CHAP. 

XVI. 

' 

Mallgnsuit 
paiTions cf 
the Corcy^ 
reans. 
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c H A, .Ttie^|9githr%,.mi|esu^f j^oicing insth^.fefety, 

^ to 

The'i^ir- ■' ' M- 

tlie af^>iii0)ed Epirotsi thar 

ceive af- c^pjtffipn, and acquired thw affiftaritej/^ The fe- 
.ti* ptewuhng party in Corisy® .ii^^ed 
\t% liinnbear of outlaws ; who, at l^gt^i/fi^dittg 
1 t^^mf^yes fufficiently powerful to .attack, and, con-* 
i^j^r ^e ifland, which, from th^ moment .of their 
haliidipent, they had infefted by naval defcents, 
failed, ■^th their whole ftrength .for that purpofe in 
boata- provided by tlie Barbarians.'' In landing, at 
. Cdrcyra, the rpwers drove with fuch violence againit 
the ihore, as broke many of their velTels in pieces ; 
the reft they immediately burned, difdaining fafety 
unlefe purchafed by viftory. This defperate mea- 
fure deterred oppofition: diey advanced, feized, and 
' fortified. Mount Iftone ; a ftrong poll in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, from which they ravaged, the 
•li^tory, and fubjefted their enemies to the multi- 
evils cd war and famine. 


The An.^demical diforder incrcafed the me^ureof 

mans aeaii^ 5!-. cities. The flames of civil difcord, which 


mans agi 
arrive in 
the iflaxkd* 


lldver been thoroughly esrtinguilhed, again broke 



iTail appe^ed off the cpaft. arq^HH^ 

commanded J?y E^niedpp ^ Jt, 

principally deffii 3 ^»^gmpff,.§i^y»^ , we ftaU 
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the beiiifged to become the befiegers. The out- c H A P. 
works zAd defences of Mouftt tfton^ vrete faccef- . ^ 

fivcly mken, and die parties who defended them 
gradually retired to the more elevated branches^ 
and, at length, to the very fummit, of the mountain. 

They were on the point of being driven from theilce, 
and of falling into the hands of enemies exafperated 
by innumerable injuries fuffered and infli£tcd* 

Alarmed jjjy this reflexion, they called out to the 
Athenians for quarter, and furrendered to Euryme- 
don and Sophocles, on condition that their fate 
ihould be decided by tlie people of Athens. They 
were font prifouers to the Imall ifland of Ptychia, 
lying a little- eaftward of the city Corcyra, till it 
fhould be found convenient to tranfport them to 
Athens, and commanded not to make any attempt 
to llir from thence, under pain of annulling the ca- 
pitulation which had been granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had Perfidious 
not exceeded the ordinary llandard of human pra- 
vity, their refentment jnuft have been foftened by cyreansj 
the fudden tran/ition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens, and to make 
fure the deftruftion of their adverfaries. This 
atrodous delign was executed by a flratagem equally 
doHiblc, uniting, by a lingular combination, what- 
ever is favage In ferocity, and bafe in perfidy. By 
means of prdper agents difpatched fecretly to Pty- 
clfia; tfa6 'leaders of the popular fadion acquafili^ 
thofe OfHhe prifoners, with whom, in peaceable 
times, they had refpe^vely liv^ in habits of 

s 4 . intimacy. 
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^ intimacy, that the Atheinans had detennined to givd 

^ them up indifcriminately to the fu!*y of the popu- 

lace, Pretending Jituch regret' that petfons hi whom 
they- Once had fo tender a concern, fliould fhare the 
Common calanuty, they exhorted them, by all 
podible means, to cemtrive their efcape, and of- 
fered to provide them with a bark for that pur- 
pofe. The known cruelty of Eurymedon made 
the artifice fucceed. * The bark was already launch- 
ed from the illand ; ' the terms of the rapitulation 
were thus infringed ; the deluded vidims were 
apprehended in the very ad of departure, feized, 
bound, and delivered into the hands of their inex- 
orable enemies. 

and of t>,e The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and So- 
rom^nd- phocles, favoured the deceit, becaufe as they were 
ers, Eury. thcmfelvcs obliged to proceed towards Sicily, they 
envied the honour that would accrue to their fuc- 
celTors in conduding the captives to Athens. To 
gratify this meannefs of foul without example, they 
permitted barbarities beyond belief. 

Unexam^' The unhappy prifoners x^erc firfi: confined in a 
dungeon. . Dragged fucceffively from thence, in 
conunitted parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
mCorcyia. ^ pairs, their hands tied behind their 

hacks, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
■ftrith' whips, prongs, and every inftrument of»]^en- 
tious and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon wei'e long ignorant of the 'ignominious 
cruelty inilided on their companions ; ' but, as icon 
as they learned- the abominable feenes franfaded 
without, they refufed to quit their confinement, 
. guarded 
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guarded the entrance, and invited, vnth one con- C H A P. 
fent, the Athdiians to murder them. But the . ^ 

Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to 
commit this kind, cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a pafliige from deipair. 

They mounted the prifon walls, uncovered the roof, 
and overwhelmed thofe below with ftones, darts, 
and arrows. Thefe v/eapons were deftruftive to 
many, and fumifiicd others with the means of dc- 
ftroying themfelves or each other. They laid down 
their heads, opened their breads, expofed their 
necks, mutually foliciting, in plaintive or frantic ac- 
cents, the fatal ftroke. The whole night (for night 
intervened) was fpent in this horrid feene j and the 
morning prefented a fpefracle too fhocking for de- 
feription. The obdurate hearts of the Corcyreans 
were incapable of pity or remorfc; but their relent- 
ing eyes could not bear the fight ; and they com- 
manded the bodies of their fellow-citizens, now 
breathlcfs or expiring, to be thrown on carts, and 
conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra ; but its The con- 
confequcnces were not foon to end. The conta- 
gion bf that unhappy ifland engendered a political ditionper- 
malady, which fpread its baneful influence over 
Greece. The ariftocratical, and ftill more, the 
popplnr governments of that country, had, ever 
been liable to fafrion, which occalionally blazed 
into fedition. But this morbid tendency, conge- 
tdal to the conftitution of republics, thencef^h 
alTumed a more dangerous appearance, and ' to- 

” Thucydid. p. »*o— aSj. ’ ' 

ti.yed 
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CRAP, trayed more atanning fymptoms. la* every repub- 

almoft in every city, the intriguing and 
ambidoue found the ready protection ‘Of Adiens, 
or of Sparta, according as their felhih and guilty 
dedgns were fcreened under the pretence of main- 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles, or ailerdng 
the nrivileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
dertde* ariftocracy, an equal impartial freedom, 
thefe .wfTe the colourings which ferved to juftify 
violence and varniih guilt. Sheltered by the 
fpecious coverings of fair names, thfe prodigal af- 
falfin delivered himfelf from the importunity of 
his creditor. The father, with uimatural cruelty, 
puniflicd the licentious extravagance of his fon ; 
the fon avenged by parricide, the ftem feverity of 
his father. The debates of the public affcmbly 
were decided by the fword. Not fatibhed with 
viftory, men thirfted for blood. This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courfe of events was reverfed : fenti- 
ments loft their natural force, and words their 
ufual meanmg". Dulnefs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the qyafty 
and ingenious were laying finc-fpun fnares for 
their enemies, men of blunter miq^^s had imme- 
diate rc'-ourfe to the fword and poignard. This 
fucedfeful audacity was termed manly enterprife; 
ferocity affumed the name of courage j fa^on and 
ambition pafTed for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning, wifdom ; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every virtue 

Thttcydiil.p.>37.& > ‘ 

while 
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as weaJ&^i^_^waird^^^ foul,Vimd m« , ^•' 

,]'di^eripi|te » -r.Suidi Ts^ ' 

perve£^%^^ '>^d the col^ption of;' 

langua^'&^l^gendered anudil'. the.turbuleace of, 
Greeianf!£ii^pn8,'‘^d too faithfully imitated^ aiafiir^ 
aSsthp foft, efietninacy of * 'modem mannersr'wjU' 
permit,' by the difcontented and feditious of 'Hter '; 
tim€fe.'r— .Wretched and deteftable delufions, by 
whichvwcked men deceive and nun the public and 
themfelves 1 
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CHAP. XW. 

.1 ' . ' JT'. , 

Phjifical Calamities confpire with the Evils of War, 
^Athenian Expedition into JEiolia.-^Vidories 
^ Demojlhencs,—— He fortifies Pylus.-r- Blocks up 
the Spartans in SphaBcria , — The Spartans folicit 
. Peace. — Artifices and Imprudence of Cleon , — 
His unmerited Succefs. — Ridiculed by Ariflo~ 
phones. • Athenian Cotiquefis. — Battle of Delium. 
’—Commotions in Thrace. — Expedition of Braft- 
das . — Truce for a 'Tear, — The War renewed . — 
Battle of A?hphipolis, — Peace of Nicias. — Dif- 
' content of the Spartan Allies. 


CHAP. 

XVII. 


Phyfical 
calamities 
^OJ-fpire 
with the 
ev'I^ of 
^au 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. a. 
A. C. 437. 


T&vrould be agreeable to diverfify the, dark and 
inelancholy feenes of the Peloponnefian war, 
by introducing occurrences ^d tranfaftions of a 
different and more plea^ng kind. But fuch, un- 
fortunately, is the fettled glooni of our prefent 
fubjed, that the epifodcs commonly refleft the 
fame colour with the principal a£tion. The mi- 
ferable period now under our review, and already 
diilinguiihed by revolt and fedition, was ffill far- 
ther deformed by a return of the jpeftilence, and 
by repeated earthquakes. The' difeafe carried 
oflF five thoufand Athenian troops, ■ and a great 
but uncertain number of other citizens.’ It raged, 
during a twelvemonth, with unabatmg violence ; 
many remedies were ' employed, Ij(u|. all equally 
ipeffe&ual. The poifon at length its force, 

and 
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and the malai^ difappeared by a flow and infen- chap. 
fible progrefs, liinilar to tliat obferved in the Le- . j 
vant, didd othei: parts of the world, which are ftill, 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful .calamity 
The earthquakes alanned Attica and Bceotia, but 
proved moft deftrudlive in the neighbouring ifles. 

The dreadful concullions of the land were accom- 
panied, or perhaps produced, by a violent agittCKon 
of the fea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the fiourifliing city of Orobia, on the weftem coaft 
of Euboea. Similar difafters happened in the ojy^p. 
fmall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor ixjcxviii. j. 
did thefc alanning events terminate the affliftions ***’ 
of the Greeks ; for Nature, as if Ihe had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing moft awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount AStna, 
which demolilhed the induftrious labours of the 
Catancans. A dreadful eruption had happened l^y 
years before this period ; and the prefent was the 
third, and moft memoraWe, by which Sicily had, 
been agitated and inflameo, fince the coafts of that 
ifland were adorned by Grecian colonics % 

If the Peloponnefian war had not been carried Expedition 
on with an animofity unexampled and uninutated in 
every age but the prefent, the long fufFerings of the -ffitoija. 
contending parties would have difpofed them eagerly 4. 

to defire the bleflings of tranquillity. But fuch A.c.4* * j. 
virulent paflions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that 
while calamities were equally balanced,, and the - 

* Voyage de Toumtforl> voL U. Difeourfe on the Plague, In the 
Phi!. TrahC vol. lxi\r. * 

. *' Thucy'didt ^ 

capitals 
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CHAP, capitals of both rqmblica vterelTectuil no combina- 
^ , tion of adveffe circumftatnces fufhcient to 

deteitnine either fide to ’ pnfchaib peace by the 
fmallefi: diiftinution 6f honour. .Yet to neceA 
'fity, Sparta in the following year waS*Veduccd by 
a train of events, equally fudden and fingular. 
f Demofthenes, a general of merit and enterprile, 
cottfinanded the Athenian forces at Naopafhis. 
^This toxvn, as related above, had been befiowed 
on the unfortunate Meffenians j by whofc afliftance, 
togeth<.r with that of the Athenian allies in Acar- 
nania, Cepballenia, and Zacynthus, Demofthenes 
undertook to reduce the hoflile provinces of iEtolia, 
Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the operations tv - 
cefiary for this purpofe were obftnifted by the jea- 
loufies and dijBTenfion which prevailed among the 
confederates; each ftate infilling, that the* whole 
force of the var IhonM be immediately direfted 
againfi: its paiticular enomics. 

Mifundep. The allied aui»y, thus difirafted by conta'aricty, 
weakened by defc?lion, performed "nothmg 
Athenian dccifivc agtunft Leucadia or Ambiacia. In JEtolia 
"• they were extremely unfortunate. 1 he Meffenians, 
who were continually haraded by the natives of 
that barbarous province*, pciluadeci Derttofthencs 
that it would be eafyto over-run their cotintiy, 
before the inhabitants, who lived in fcatSered til- 
lages Vidcly feparated from each other, cotfid tJol- 
left thrir force,' or aitefnpt refiftance. In pnrfii- 
ance of thie advice, l>enlDiIhenes dlterdd MmJk, 
took and pluifdered thf? towns, and' dsrote the 
inhabitants before binit'^*Dnrih^ fevdfal 'di^ys he 
3 marched' 
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marched unrei|fted‘^ but^having proceeded to iSgi. c m a P. 
tium, the pndfnp^, or, radser oaly city in the pro- . 
vince, he ./oimid that his dehgn ^ by no means 
efcaped the nodce.of the enemy., uEgitium is fitu* 
ate among h^fty mountains, and about ten miles dif- 
tant from the Corinthiaif gulf. Among thefe in- 
tricate and almoft inacceilible heights, the dower of 
the iEtbltail nation was ported. Even the moft dif- 
tant tribes had come ap, before the confederate 
army entered their borders. 

-^gitiura was ftormed ; but the inhabitants Singular 
cfcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. ^ While the Athenians and their allies 
purfuetl them, the iE'olians ruflieJ in feparatc 
bodies, from different eminences, and checked the 
purfuers with their darts and javelins. 1 Living dif- 
charged their miflilo weapons, thcy'redred, bdng 
light^armcd, and incapable of refilling the imprenma 
of pikemen. Now detachments continually poured 
forth from the mountains, and in all direftions xr- 
noyed the confederates. The latter loll no ground, 
as long as their archers had darts, and were able 
to ufe them. But when the greatell part of their 
light troops were wounded or llain, the heavy-armed 
men began to give way. They ftill, howcvei, 
maintt^ned their order ; and the battle long con- 
tinued, in alternate purfuits and jetreats, the ASlo- 
lians always flying before the enemy as foon as they 
had difeharged their javelins. But at length thq 
confederates were exhaufted by fb many repeated 
charges, und totally defeated by opponents who 
durft nc^^.wait their approach. 


Their 
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CHAP. Their conduftors through this intricate country 
. ■ had all pcrilhed. They miftook their road to the 

Unfo^. fea. The enemy were light-armed and in th6ir own 
rf territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
pedttion. dcftru^Mve. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. * ^ large party wandered 
into an impervious wood, which being fet on fire 
by the enemy, confumtd them in its fiames. A 
miferable remnant returned to Naupadus alflided 
by the lofs of their companions, and highly morti- 
fied at being defeated by Barbarians, alike ignorant 
of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil fo- 
ciety, who fpokc an unknown dia'ed, and fed on 
raw flefti \ 

difaftcr deterred DemoUhenes from return- 
Niupac- ing to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu- 
tus, &C. jjjfy jQ retrieve the honour of his arms. The 
iEtolians and Arabraciots, the inoft formidable 
enemies of the republic on that weftern coall of 
Greece, folicited and obtained afTifiance from La- 
cedaemon and Corinth, vigorouily attacked the 
towns of Naupadus and Amphilochian Argos, 
and threatened to reduce the whole province of 
Acamania, in which the latter was fituated. The 
vigilance and adivity of DemoUhenes not only faved 
thefe important cities, but obtained the moft fignal 
D(^p’*^the advantages over the aflailants. With profound 
Md Am’ niifitary ikill he divided the ftrength of the enemy, 
brariots. and, by a well-conduded ftratagem, totally de- 
feated the Ambraclots among the heights of Ido- 
monc. A flrong detachment of Ambraciots had ad- 

* Ttiocydid. p. *37, ft {eqq. 


vanced 
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Vanced the preceding 4^7 to Olpse, a place fordfied c^A p. 
by the Acaraanians, arid the feat of their courb of . — 
juftice. DbaoAhenes obligedi this detachment to 
retreat with confiderable lofs, and intercepted its 
return homeward. Meanwhile the coilcfted force 
of the Ambraciots marched to its fupport, bang 
totally unacquainted with its misfortune. Apjnifed 
of this defign, Demofthenes bcfet the paffes, arid 
feized the moft advantageous pofts on their route. 

With the remainder of his force he advanced to 
attack them in front. Th*“y had already proceeded 
to Idomene, and encamped on the loweft ridge of 
that mountain *. 

Demofthenes placed his MelTenians in the van, Siuprife* 
and commanded them, as they marched along, to 
difcourfe in their Doric dialefl:. This circumftance, 
as the morning was yet in its dawn, effedually pre-, 
vented the advanced guards from fufpefting them 
to be enemies. Demofthenes then rufhed forward 
with the Meflenians and Acarnanians. ,The Am- 
braciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
fooner aflaulted than the rout began. Many wer^ 
flain on the fpot'; the reft fled amain; but the 
paffes were befet, and the purfuers light-armed. 

Some ran to the fea, and beheld a new objed of 
terror, a line of Athenian Ihips then cruifing on the 
coaft. . Amidft this coniplicadon of calamities, they 
plunged into the water, and fwam to the hoftile. < 
l^uadrdn, choofing to be deftfoyed rather by tl« \ 
Athenians, than by the enemies from whom they 
had juft feparated. 

* Tliucy£d.p.a44, 
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whi^fi^a h^t^nekri^ reTiv^4.« 

' fight , of their nathre'fhor^:'. V' *'!,;■■.«% 

' ‘ , \!^h«m\^the .tumult dF thteir ' .fuh^e^ mAthe- 

they.expy^ theiu feeUng^taUi^ofthmi^’iljasd 
tfi.eadi. other. He fi^ge&ed, ‘or at leaftiurannly, 
app^ed; .^e defign^ of ianc^g, *TOd, jndiuSlidbg, *"*• 
had ahdudoAe<ibyi.iditr'S|»]AapB, 
a convrniieaC'li&^th’j^.sa^i^ 
r by? nature.' De^ofthenes i»^ 


Aro%ly' 

pofed^ tl^^jhiraftire to Eurymedi^. aSeB Sophbdee* 
who .tfijEU ^th the to 

their t.**^.Tfaat there ^efe\ipafly;barreir 

'to 'ah 


plap^f^bourided m twwd 
and 
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might fpeedfly be He had defifted 

[from toher entreaties, ^hen i .fdi^nate -ftbrm 
drove the ifthole fleet fowardsr the i?y&tt!*hart»ur. 
This 'ci^ctimftaiicie enabled him to^'i^JCT^'’^his in- 
ftances with greater force, alleging tK|t the .fevents 
of -fortune confinned the expediency dr the Onder- 
tahin^. At length the failors and foldiers, weary 
of idfenefs (for the weather prevented them from 
|miiihg to fea), began the wOrk of their Own accord, 
and harned it on with fuch vigour and aftivity, that 
tn fix days the place was ftrongly fortified on every 
fide The Athenian fleet then proceeded to Cor- 
cyra, Demofthehes retaining only five Ihips to guard 
this new acquifitipn. 

The Spartans were no fooneir informed of this 
daring meafure, than they withdrew their army 
from its annual incurfion into Attica, and recalled 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, fefiding 
at home, immediately flew to arms, and marched 
tov^ards Pylus, which was only fifty miles diftant 
fimm thdr capital. They found the new ibrti’efs 
fo vrell prepared for defence, that nothing could 
be undertaken againft it with any profpefl: of fuc- 
ce%'' lihtfl their whole forces had aflbmbled. This 
occafioned but a ihort' delay; after which Pylus 
was vigoroufly aflaulted by dea and land. The 
walls were weakefl: towards the harbour ; the en- 
frtflke of which, however, was lb naffow,' that 
bl^^wb Ihips could fail into it abre^;' Heire the 
att^k was .mbOf forious, and the rehUance moft 
oblUnate. 

Thuc^di^ P^^56 j feqq. 


Demof- 
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Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice chap. 
and arm. The' gallant Btnlldas, a man deftined to . f 
ad fuch an illuftrious part in the following fcenes Caiiantiy 
of the war,^ called out to the Lacjdemonian pilots otBaSdis. 
to drive againft the beach ; and eithortcd them, by 
the deftrudion of their fhips, to favc tlje honour 
of their country. He fartlier recommended this 
boldnefs by his example, but in performing it, re- 
ceived a wound which rendered him infenlible. 

His body dropped into the fea, fceiningly deprived 
of life, but was recovered by the affectionate seal 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned, he 
perceived the lofs of his fliield, a matter highly 
punilhable^ by the Spartan laws, if the Ihicld of 
Bralidas had not been loft with more glory than ever 
Ihield was defended ", 

During three days, Demofthenes, with very un- A’joutfour 
equal ftrength, refifted the enemy ; when the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which blocked «p 
he had apprifed of his danger, terminated thi in- *‘^?***^' 
credible labours of his exhaufted garrifon. - A na- 
val engagement enfued, in wliich the Lacedaemo- 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat, nor 
the lofs of live fliips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus, gave 
them fo much uneaflnels, as an event principally 
occaiioned by their own impruder/cc. The ifland 
SphaCteria, Icarce two miles in circumference^ 
barren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before the 
harbour of Pylus. In this illand the Spartans had 


^ Thucydid* i 

T 3 ' polled 
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c M A V/ pofted four at^d fi^Vy.amiied xaieAt^ 

trith a'mqA pyo^ro of |ielQta» not r©- 

c^nu^d of noghboulm 
faWi'thefe fonjid id'jl&iy devo^ii.'' liP^wcuin* 
lim to d^e Spailbno^n thar 
Mt } a^d dfibUt^ thed) £be moVe‘(^ly» 
ttdbitdre dits d^ps blocks up in'tbeiilaqd bdotiged 
ad firft of the republic^ 
cooftenuo ^ Ad^ico of thts misfoTtune uas ittuaadiately fmt 
d> The atmual magiftratds, attended 

tirjf'di deputation of the fenate, haftened to examine 
nditteltf dn the fpdt. Tb^ evil 'appeared to be in* 

, O^^le bf remedy ; and of fuch lmpo}tance was 
» this body of* Sj>artans' to the'community» diat all 
: pyelhnt agreed hi the neceffity Of folidting a bruce, 
uttdi ambad^ors wete fent to Athens to of a 
general 'peaoe. ' The Athenians granted a fufpen- 
’ fioh of Imtblides, on condidon that the Spartahs* as 
a pledge of their fincetity, furrendered tbdr whole 
fteet (jeondfth^ of about fixty veflTcls) into the har- 
' |) 0 tU* of Fylus. Even this mortifying propofal 
- wa^micc^tedL' Twenty days were cOnAtnura in 
thd yQbi% I during which time the troops inter* 
in Sphaderia were fuppl|cd with a ftatg^ro* 
pkpiSbn of ih^, meat, and wme *, that qjt th<Wt«- 


* ^'Yhicydktes not «icertdii Ae of tky«t 

BMil* U4 Me of iHwo tseafiii«i,av«rf 

but ^ AtlKiHiW we fftaid tWl>eGtsed ndsht IwefI pno- 

vifionts if aOtniF^ UMOti for ilMly finiMt i liiribicjif tf tii0 liettodatioiv 

u7JMwik3K?EiSw wwr . 


men 
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BiMii amountuii; , 
tfie toves.^ , 

.virmm: 


to 


the in^i(fi^'lengtb.^pf , In 41 thi;. 

ti:anl>^ns5^with„the .l>fee^y‘ j|^e^W..^,tji^ 
affe<^‘ the <Xigni$ed * ipfpajJ^Jby tj^pfOc* 
fcious |>Jr>^eti)anence': ** Ypt p4. the |>i^eht 
lion, t|ey alldwed th4 ^it vas Ae^eflr^,to 
copioi^y ahd deathly, tljc advantages which would 
refnlt to all Greece, and particularly to Athene her- 
felf, if the latter accepted the peaty and allianc^, 
the ire<; gifts of^j^eignedfnaialhipj, fpontaneouily 
offered by Sppta. They ^pretended nqt lo ctuicf^ 
or exitenxiate^ the grcatnels of their misfortuiie | 1^, 
the Athenians ought alfo to remember the viciHi- 
tudes of war. It was ftdl time to embrace a hearty 
rec(^Uement, and tp terminate the calapides of 
their common country. Hitherto the war had been 
carried fut «dth more emulation than hatred} ndi 
ther j^rly h^d been reduced tq extremity, nor had 
any «h^firahle 'eyil, been yet Inflia^ or fuffered.* 
Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment of 
viQ;ory, wqpld redound to Ihe gktty of Athpis } if 
rejeifitedi would ,alpertam who were the real, authors 
of^the war, and to whom the pubHc calain|^ ought 
(hencefbnh tb be imputed} lihee it was wdl 


)i The Spai 
/tans ioHd 
^,peace« 
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/ hap/ff^/g)^ 
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c HAP. The meek of thie difcouHe mily difcovered 
. . to thjS^i^^en^s t^,ful[ ektent pf.j^eir- good for- 

Airpgant tuHe^ . of wpicH^ they determiiied' completely to 
of^** lhemfelye& Inftigated by the, violence of 

cieon, they anfwered the amba^adon wi^ great 
haughtinefs; demanding, as prelimina^ to the 
‘treaty, ,tbat the Spartsftis in Sphadex^ ihould be 
fpnt to Athens; and that feveral places of, great im- 
?portance, belonging to the Spartans or .their allies, 
Ihould . be delivered into their hands. Thefe lofty 
-pretenfions, , which were by no means juftified by 
military fpccefs, appeared totally inadmiffible to the 
ambalTadors, who rctximed in difgt|fl: to the.Spartan 
camp. 

The nego. ' Nothing, it^was evident, could be expcfted from 
the moderation of Athens ; but it was expefted from 
her jufiice, that ihe would* rellore the fleet, which 
had been furrendered as a pledge of the treaty, 
Evep this was, on various pretences, denied Both 
parties, therefore, prepared for hoftilities; the Athe- 
n^ns to maintain their arrogance, the Spartans to 
chaftife it. 


Obftinate yihe former employed the operation of famine, 
as thi^ readieft and leaft dangerous mode df re- 
ducing the foldiers in Sphad:eria. The Athenian 
fle^j!;_n9W greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
and, d^y. But notwithflanding 
ita p^ofl: vigilance, fmjll yeflels ^vailed drentr * 

''•> ' - * - ^ . ..V 

'f Athenimis obje^^ nn AfAr 

, «iunAg>/ti)Le fuipejlfip]^ hoftilities^ and 

othtir tuBittm Df Ittle moment^ fays’ ‘Thueycfide^i witb m^vi^ im* 


paHial^i i, 
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felves of ft6(nn$ and darkn^fs; to throw ptovifions chap. 
into the place ; a fervice uitdertaken by flaves frt^ . j 
the pidtoife of liberty ; "and by freemen, from the 
profpeift of grc^t pecuniary rewards. • The' Athe?-' 
nians redoubled thdr diligence, and often inter- 
cepted thofe viauaUers ; but-they found' it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who plung- ' 
ing deep under wateri dragged after them- bottles 
of leather, filled with honey aiid flour. ' The block- 
ade v?as thus fruitlefsly protrafted feveral weeks. 
Demofthenes was averfe to attack an iflaiid difficult 
of accefs, covered with wood, deftitute of roads, 
and defended on the fide qf Pylus by a natural for- 
tification, ftreugthed by art. Meanwhile the Athe- 
nians began to fuffer inconveniences in thdr turn. 

Their , garrifon in Pylus was clofely prefled by the 
enemy ; there was but one fource of frelh water, 
and that fcanty, in the place ; provifions grew 
fcarce; the barreimefs of the neighbouring coaft 
afforded no fupply : while they befieged the Sj.ar- 
tans, they themfelves experienced the hardihips of a 
a fiege. 

Their fituation, when reported at Athens, threw Artifices 
the aflembly into commotion : many clamoured 
againft Demoftenes j feveral accufed Cleon. The cieon. 
artful demagogue, 'whofe oppofition bad chiefly 
prevent^ an advantageous peace with Spa.rta, af- 
feffed to difbelieve the intelligence, and Advifed ; 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, in 
order to .deteiEl: the impofture. The populace, 
cri^d aloud,' that Cleon liiimelf fhould under-’ 

(^e tlus cpmmiffion.** EInt the diflemblerldre^ded 

■ ’•'V ” to 
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c tt to becom^jtbe ^ ., He pei;^ 

. XVK^ ceif4, ^ if at hfe 

Wjport, 

^a]}d (|i]9 be;lui>j^^j(o iaii)i|^a^ci||(i||^ qrfa^ 
/bncate ilJie.ajit^jKgewce, thus W^^xpftfiSji to 
^futune tharffore own 

Mi'pmpofel, % 4«l4^ng» h iJ|^lji(;i^e>the 

of AUieoe to ftoop to a fonpi^ »t^dieus 
\](a]!i^aiiop} and that, whatever were th^»difcate of 
, (her ti;pname% If the commandeifa :t^ed like pen* 
^ tiief in%ht tike Sphaderia in a few (lays : th«d; if Af 
had the honour to be general;, he vyould fiuiji to the 
iihind with a hnall body of light ihifai;)tryK and take, 
it at the firft onfet.” ' ,, , 

ciiiradiar t ^Thefe farcaffic obfervations were eWefly direded 
of Nicia*. agajjjft Nidas, one of the generals ad:ua0y prefent 
in the adembly } a man of virtuous, bt)t thnid dif- 
J pofition: endowed wiih n^ucdi prudence, and little 
enterprife ; polTcded of moderate alnlities^ 4n4 itn- 
) mod^e riches } a zealous paitinan of afiftocncy, 
t t^d an avowed enemy to Cleon, whom he regart^ 
i|M>{the nrord; enemy of his country. i / > 

4 perfon of this charadier could n<7t be mudi 
i n^ f llp ed to engage in the hazardous expedition to 
Sphiacria. .When the Arh^mns, *whl|. the ufual 
diceitdoagiefs that prevailed ‘m thdr aflemhlies, 
^ijialUlsd out to Clecm> “that if the e&t^rife^ap- 
fo ^y, it would better fnitJchA.«$$mti<|f 
^ his' abilities;** Hicm rofe up, and unnliii^^atel” 
leered to c^to him the cpnuttao|. ^ 

ac^ted'K thinking Kicias's pinpeflj^lner^ 
i febt ; bttt whb the lattdr ^ppeatied 


♦ 1 

ITf cedes 
the coot* 
mand to 
r Cleon. 








two a4'fapta^^, ^*er ,t^e,4e- 

fti^dn k, a tpjrb.ulem den^gogufe jf^hich^ they 
rather hr !tlie ^capture of the .Spaftaiis ip 

' Spha^ter|a.\^-'_^''‘?\ ' 

'J’he "littWleycnt fattened by aii acci^eftt : ,'"'"®^^ 
’ ¥kie'f4w!e»iEbl«ifer? 4^6 pr^aripiT, their viS^lsilJ ^ 


m in e ;.manQ# v*uv*y4^ 

the pf .th? S^Wo® 5; P^’ 

prep^ng.i%b'>tti^/th^i , 
when^*^'^^'''^b his' liffhtiinhet a-oonB'^'Jrrived 


hfe 'lighthnhed ti-c^ppy'4,Wy*“ , 

night 

"Af^i 

*h! 
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CHAP, feventy ihips. Thp main body of the enemy re- 
. tired to the ftrong poft oppofite to Pylus, ^raffed 

in their march by fhowers of arrows, ftones, and 
darts, involved in the aflies of the burnt wood, 
which mounting widely into the air, on all fides, 
intercepted the^ fight, and increafed the gloom of 
battle. , TWH Spartans, clofely. embodied, and pre- 
fenting a dreadful front to the alTailants, made good 
their retreat. Having occupied the dellined pofl, 
they boldly defended it wherever the enemy ap- 
proached, for the nature of the ground hindered 
it from being furrounded. The Athenians ufed 
their utmoft efforts to repel and overcome them ; 
and during the greateft part of the day, both parties 
obftinately perfevered in their purpofe, under the 
painful preffures of fatigue, thirft, and a burning 
fun. At length the Meffenians, whofe ardour had. 
been fignally diftinguilhed in every part of this en- 
terprife, difeovered an unknown path leading to 
th<^ eminence which defended the Lacedsemonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompaffed on all 
fides, and reduced to a fimilar fituation to that of 
their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Ther. 
mopylae. 

The Spar- Their commanders difgraced not the coun 
s^*afteria Lconidas. Their general, Epitades, was flam, 
canr d Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
to^Ati^ns command, ftill exhorted them to per- 

**■ fevere. But Djgl:henes and Cleon, defirous ra- 
ther to carry fflih prifoners to Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro- 
clamation of a herald, to lay down their arms. 

The 
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The greater part dropped thdr fhields, and waved CHAP, 
their hands, in token of compliance. A confer* ■ . 

ence followed between Demofthenes and Cleon on 
'one fide, and Styphon on the other. Styphop de- 
fired leave to fend over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for advice. Several^l^llages paiTed 
betwe^ them ; in the lafi of which H was faid, 

“ the Lacedaemonians permit you to confult your 
own intereft, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe:** 
in confequence of which determination, they fur- 
rendered their arms and their perfons. They were 
conducted to Athens, within the time affigned by 
Cleon ; having held-out fifty-two days after the ex- 
piration of the truce, during which time they had 
been fo fparing of the provifions conveyed to them 
by the extraordinary means above mentioned, that, 
when the place was taken, they had ftill fomething 
in referve 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a Humiiia- 
flsrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced 
by an enterprifing body of Meflenians from Naupac- 
tus. The Meflenians, though poflfefled of no more 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparta, 
whofe territories they continually infeiled by incur- 
fions, or haraflfed by alarms. This fpecies o;f war, 
deftruQiive in itfelf, was rendered ftill more dan- 
gerous by the revolts of the Helots, attracted by 
every motive, of affeftion towards their ancient, 
kinfmen, and animated by every principle of re* 
fentment againft tlteir tyrannical mafters. MeaiU- 
Thucydid.p. a;!— ^79* 

while 
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while thi^ Atheiiiatt fleet Renewed and nniltiplied 
lies mages ed'the ceaft nf Pelo^Kninttfas. Re- 
duced to extremity by fuchiproceedi|ig&| the Spar- 
tans |bit to Athens repeated overtures' of accom- 
' 'xnodatfon. Bat the good fortune of the Atheniane 
Authority only foment^jin^ ambition. At dlte inftigation 
1 ^]°^ ' CleonJillK^Pmmiired the Spartan amhaf&dora 
Cleon. * more infol^tly than ever Such Vvas th(^ do* 
Inference to the o^^ion of this arrogant demagogue $ 
at the fame dme that, udth the moft inconfijUent 
* levity, they Hftencd with pleafure to the plays of 
Aiiftophanes, which laflied the chara&er and admi- 
niilration of Cleon with the bpldeft fevturity of fa- 
tire, fharpened by the edge of the mofl: poignant 
ridicule. 

Expofed The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
pharol^**" ^ notorious coward transformed by the ca- 

price of fortune into a brave and fuccel^ul com- 
mander, were topics well fuiting the comic vein of 
Ariflophanes. The imperious demagogue had d*> 
ferved the perlbnal refentment of the poet, by deny- 
ing the legitimacy of his birth '% and thereby c<m- 
tdling his title to vote in the aflcmbly. On former 
occaflons, Ariflophanes had fligmatifed the inca- 
pacity and infolence of Cleon, together with his 
perfidious felfifhnefsrin embroiling the aflmrs of the 
republic. In the comedy firll; reprefented in the 
feventh year of the war, he attacks him in the mo- 
ment of vidcuy, when fSrtune had rendered him 

Arlftopli. Equir. Vp 794. Vit. 


f 


the 
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the idol* of a Ucentiouti aivaltitod^^ wheft oo come* chap. 
dian fi» daiidg as to play his charafter, and ho 
painter fo as to (le%n his malk '% 

Ariftophwos* therefore} appeared for the firft Arct»vnt 
time <m the ihage, only difguifing his own face, the 
better to r^efent the pa)*t of Cl^pn. In this lu> tided, the 
diorona piece, which feems to have b«tn celebrated 
even beyond its merit, the people of Athens are 
deferihed under the allegory of a capiiaous old 
dotard, whofe credulity, abufed by a malicious 
flave lately admitted into his houfe'% perfeeutes 
and torments his laithful old fervants. Demof. 
thenes bitterly complains, that, intending to gra- 
tify the palate of the old man, he had bronglit a 
delicate morfdl from Pylus ; but that it liad been 
llolen by Cleon, and by him ferved up to theh 
common mailer. After lamenting, vith his com- 
panion NiciaS, the hardihips of their condition, 
they hold counfel together,' and contri\e various 
expedients for putting an end to their coimnon ca- 
lamities. The defponding Nicias propofes drink- 
ing bull’s blood, after the example of Themiilo- 
cles ; DsmoRhencs, with more courage, advifes a 
hearty dftught of wine. Finding Cleon alleep, 
they feize the opportunity not only to purloin this 
liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in which they dif- 
cover fome andent oracles, typically reprefenting 
the fuccefflon of Athenian magiflrates. Towards 
the «hd of the. prophecy, it was faid, that the 


** 'tVfl Ttf Suit ^ 

Tw 9 UKOiroum Equites^ V* SbJX* 

Ntomasf ** the jiew-hoiight jxulchief.’* 

dragon 
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CHAP, dragon fhould overcome the devouring vulture. 

. ■ The i^acious avarice of Cleon correfponded to the 

type of the vulture; and the dragon darkly flia- 
dowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of pud- 
dings and faufages, the lhape and contents of which 
alluded to the figure’' and food of that terrible fer- 
pent. Nicias and Deniofthenes haibthis favourite 
of fortune, as the deftined mafter of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unac* 
quainted with political affairs, ignorant of every 
liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. They 
reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and by 
proving that his pretended imperfeiflions better 
qualified him to conduct the government of Athens. 
This office required none of the talents, the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Cleon in im- 
pudence, and furpaffed him in ftrength of lungs. 
His profeffion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to mix, to bruife, and to embroil ; and long ex- 
perience had rendered him accomplilhed in all the 
frauds and chicane of the market He might 
therefore boldly enter the Jills with Cleon, being 
affured of affiflance from the whole body of Athenian 
knights Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adverfary. The conteft, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the loweft buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
dotard, or rather the Athenians whom he reprefents, 


” The fame word in Greek denotes the market and the forum. 
Indeed the fame place ufually lerved for both. 

** The iTTrar, or Equites> tlie fecond rank of cijiHens att Athens* 
yfha detefted Cleon, and from whom the play takes its hame. 

3 finally 
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finally acknowledge their paft errors ; and regret CHAP, 
being fo long deceived by an upftart flave, through . . 

whofe ^sbilinacy in continuing the war, they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwholefome 
city, and hindered irom enjoying their beautiful 
fields and happy rural amufements. Agoracritus 
feizes this favourable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with the Lacedaemomans, perfonified by two 
beautiful women, whom he had found clofely mewed 
up in the houfe of Cleon. Of thefe females the old 
Athenian becomes fuddenly enamoured, and they 
retire together to the country. 

The people of Athens permitted, and even ap- The Atiie- 
proved, the licentious boldnefs of Ariftophanes; but 
neither the ftrength of reafon, nor the fharpnefs of oiymp.* 
fatire, could check the dangerous career of their 
ambition. The war was rendered popular by fuc- ’ " 
cefsj they prepared for carrying it on with re- 
doubled vigour. The firft operations of the enfu- 
ing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The prin- 
cipal divilion of the fleet, conduced by the prudence 
of Nicias, conquered the fertile and populous ifland 
of Cythera, ftretching from the fouthern promon- 
tory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, and long 
enriched by the- commerce of Egypt and Libya. 

The Lacedaemonian garrifon, as well as the Spartan 
magiftrates in the ifland, furrendered prilbners of 
war. The more dangerous part of the inhabitants 
were removed to the Athenian illes j the remainder 
were fubjefted to an annual tribute amounting' ifi 
value to dght hundred pounds fterling ; an Athe- 
nian garrifon took poffeffion of the fortrefs. 

voi.. II. V Soon 

m 
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CHAP. Sooi^ afti^ this cont^uefi;, the arms of Pemofthe- 
‘ Hippo<jrates reiduc^ the tqwn of Nicaea, 

Reduce the principal fea^port of the Hegareans ; ‘and the 
Niaea,^ Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity feveral mari- 
|^^e.*".dme cities on the eaftem coaft of Peloponnefus. 
fiM. . Thyrea was- condemned to a harder fete. This 
city, together with the furroundli^ dilhi^l;, had 
4 been gra^yted, by the compaflion of Sparta, to the 
^piiferable natives of JE^ina, who (as above-men- 
‘tioned) had been driven from their once powerful 
iiland Jby the cruelty of Athens. The fame cru- 
elty ftill continued to purfue them. Their ncwly- 
raifed walls were taken by aflault; theif houfes 
burned,; and the inhabitants, without diitin&ion, 
put to the fword. 

Endeavour Hitherto all the entti-prifes of the Athenians 
crowned with fuccefs. Fortime iirfl: deferted 
tion in them iu Bceotia. During feveral months their ge- 
ncrals, Demofthenes and Hippocrates, availing 
thetnfelves of tliC political failions of that country, 
bad been carrying on II cret intrigues with Chasro- 
nae^, Siphic, an'] Orthomtnus, places abounding 
in declared partizaiis of democracy, and eternally 
holUle to the luubiiiou of I'hebes. The infur- 
gmits had agreed to take arms, in order to betray 
5ie weftem parts of Ba.otia to Deinofthenes, who 
failed with fbxty gallies from Naupaftus ; while 
pippocrates, at the head of feven thoufand heavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light-armed auxiliaries^ invau ad the eaRcm fron- 
tier of that province. It was expetSed, 4hat be- 
fore the Thebans could bring a fufedent force into 

the 
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the field, the miraders ^d ‘infurgents, advancing chap. 
from pppofite extreriiides of the country, might i 
unite in the centre, and’ perhaps fubdue Thebes 
itfclf, thd rnofl: powerful, as well as moft zealous, 
ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, Their piaa 
was found tod complicaicd for execution. Deraof- 
thenes fteered towards Siphas, before hif coadjutor cxccuUon. 
was re^y to take the field ; fome miftake, it is faid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac- 
tion ; and the whole contrivance was bctiaycd by 
Niromachus, a Phoclan, to ihc Spartans, and by 
them commuiiicatcd to the Boeotians, I’he cities 
which meditated revolt were thus fecured, before 
Dcinofthenes appeared at Sipha:, and before Hippo- 
crates had even marched from Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eaftern frontier They are . 
of Boeotia ; and, as the principal defign had mif- 
carried, contented himfelf with taking and foitify- ofDeiium. 
ing Helium, a place facred to Apollo, Having 
garrifoned this poll, he prepared for returning a. 0.4^4. 
home. But while his army ftill lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helium, the Thebaii'-, encouraged 
by Pagondas, a brave and ikilful leader, m.irched 
with gr^t rapidity from Tanagra, in order to in- 
tcrc>Mpt his retreat. Their forces amounted to 
eighteen thoufand ; the Athenians were little lefs 
numerous. An engagement enfued, which na- 
rioT^ emulation rendered bloody and obftinate. 

Before the battle, Pagondas had detached a fmall 
fquadron of horfe, with orders to advance fuddenl^ 
as foon as the adion had commenced. This Ihta- 

V 2 tagei®^ 
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CHAP. 

xvn. 


The 

bans take 
Dellum by 
means of a 
machine 
invented 
for that 
putpoie. 


Commo- 
tions in 
Thrace. 


tagem was decifive. The Athenians, terrified at' 
the fight of a rdnforcement, which thdr fear§, nrag- 
nified into a new army, were thrown into difoi’der, 
and put to Sight. Approaching darknefs faved them 
from total defiru£lion. They efcaped difgracefully 
into Attica, after leaving in Ac- field of battle a 
Aoufand pikemen, with their commander Hippo- 
crates. 

The viftorious army immediately formed the 
fiege of Delium, which was taken by means of an 
en^e firft contrived for that purpofe. Several 
parts of the fortification, which had been raifed in 
great halle, confifted chiefly of wood. The be- 
fiegers therefore, joining together a number of 
large beams, formed a huge maft, perforated in 
Ae middle j to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fulphur ; and to the 
other a bellows, which, when this unufual infl.ru- 
ment of deftruftion was raifed above the wooden 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian garrifon, dirainifted by death or de- 
fertion to two hundred men, furrendered prifoners 
of war®*. 

The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their 
lofles in Boeotia, when they received intelligence 
of events in another quarter, equally unexpefted, 
but' far more diftrefsful. Thefe events are the 
more remarkable, becaufe they naturally arofe 
out of the preceding profperity of Athens, and the 
paft misfortunes of Sparta. The uninterrupted 

' Th\tcy<lid.p, 304--310. 
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train of fuccefs which attended the arms of Nicias CHAP, 
and Demofthenes in the eighth year of the war, . ■ 

alarmed the citizens of Olyhthus and other places 
of the Chalcidicd, which having embraced the 
earliefl: opportunity of revolting from the Atheni- 
ans, juftly dreaded the vengeance of an incenfed 
and virtorious people. Every foutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
fleet. Their apprehenfions were not lefs painful * 
on the fide of Theffaly. The flighteft movement 
in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 
fions of an Athenian army, which, viftorious in 
the fouth, fliould advance to punifli its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe fearful fufpicions 
were realifed, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra- 
dually refumed courage, put their towns in a pof- 
ture of defence, ;md craved aflillauce from their Pe- 
loponnefian allies. At the fame time Perdiccas, king 
of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies, and the rapacio is in- 
vaders of his coaft, fent money into the fouth of 
Greece, for the purpofe of hiring foldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in refifting the encroach- 
ments of that ambitious people, as vveil as in fub 
duing the Elymeans, Lynccibe, and other barba- 
rous tribes, not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whofe activity the good Fomented 

fortune of Athens had roufed ; while the calami- ^ 

. - topartans. 

ties of Sparta prompted her to fupply the reinforce- 
ment of troops, which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the feventh and 
u 3 eighth 
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CHAP, ^hth years of wajr, tlwlt republic tatally ex- 
perienced tlje truth of jj^clcs^s awm, ** that 
thaf(S| who command thf; foa^ oiay aUb bscome maT- 
ters at land.” The Athenian fleets donuneered 
over the coaft of Pelopoimelus. It was impoflible 
to forefeo what places would be the next objects of 
their continual defcents. The maritime parts were 
fuccefllvely laid wafle» and Anally aband<med by 
* >thc inhabitants, who found reflitance inefie£tual 
■and ufelefs. Thefe misforiuiKs wco'e iucreafed by 
.the frequent dcferlion ot the Helots to the iitigh- 
bouring garrifons iu Pylus and Cyihcra, and by the 
dread of a general iufurrefldon among thofe nu- 
merous and unhappy vidtims of Spait-ui tyranny. 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recourle* to 
Inch expedimio a* excite aftonillnnent and hotror. 
'I'hey eommanded the Helots to elioofe two tliou- 
fand of their bravefl: a'\l moil meritonoas youths, 
who, by ihv’ general confeiit of tlicir companions, 
deferved the crown of liberty ; and when invcfled 
with this perfidious omaiuen , the uufufpeding 
freemen had paraded the ffroets, :md facriiiced in 
the temples, exulting in their recent emancipation, 
thefe new members of the community gradually 
difappeared from the fight of men, nor w as it ever 
known by what means they had been defboyed. 
But the veil of myftery, which concealed that dark 
and bloody ftratagera, prevented neither the re- 
fentmqnt of the flaves, nor the jufl: fafpidon of 
their maflers. The latter were eager to canbrace 
.my meafure that might deliver their country from 
hs dangerous domdUc foes. With much fitdsfac- 

4 • 
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tion, therefore, they fent feven hundred Helots to c ii A P. 
the ftandard of Brafidas, whofe merit had recom- ■ p 
mended him to Terdiccas and the Chalcidians, as 
the general belt qualified to manage the Macedo- 
nian war. About a tboufand foldiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whoUi 
they admired. With this inconfiderable force Bra- 
fidas, towards the beginning of autumn, undertook 
an expedition highly important in its confequences, 
conduced with bold enterpiife and confummate 
prudence \\ 

Having traverf d the friendly countries of Boeo- Brafidas’j 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot t'f Mount 
Ueta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles oijmp. 
confined between that ileep and uoody range of 
hills, and the boifterous waves of the Malian gulf. ’ ' 

The fight of ThormopyUe animated the enthufiafm 
of the Spartans, and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hofiile phuns of Thefljuy ; a 
country actually tom by domeftic difeord, but al- 
ways friendly to the Athenian'!. The celerity of 
Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofuion of a di- 
vided enemy. Having reached the hlacedonian 
town of Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
who propofed direfting the firft operations of the 
combined army againft Arriba;us, the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceilaj. But evi^ta tliis 
Baibarian knew the valour of tlie Spartans, and 
the equity of Brafidas. To die decifion of the 


** Thucydid. p. 304. 
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CHAP. Grecian general he offered to fubmit the difference$ 
. . between Perdiccas and himfelf, and engaged to 

abide by the award, however unfavourable to his 
intereft. The Spartan liilened to a propofal ex- 
tremely r^onable in itfelf, though altogether in- 
conliflent with the ambitious views of Perdiccas, 
who difdained to accept as a judge the man whom 
he paid as an auxiliary. Braftdas, on the other 
hand, declined in firm, but decent terms, to employ 
bis valour againft thofe who implored his juftice. 
The generals thus feparated in mutual difguft ; 
and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his c^tribution 
of fubfidy /rom a moiety to a third ; but even that 
was extorted from his fears, not beftowed by his 
munificence. 

Brafidas haftened to join the Chalcidians, by 
\vith tlie whom he v\ as received with a degree of joy fuit- 
Acanthi- able to thc impatience '/ith which he had been ex- 
pefted. Amidft the general defection of theii 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ft'll maintained their allegiance to Athens. Brafi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la- 
bours of the vintage. He fent a meffenger, craving 
leave to enter the place, and to addrefs the affem- 
bly. The Acanthians were divided in opiiuon; 
but the majority, fearing to expofe their ripe fields 
and vineyards to the refentment of his army, agreed 
to admit the general alone and unattended, and im- 
partially to weigh whatever he propofed for their 
deliberation. Brafidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able foeaker- He obferved to the j^canthians. 
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convened in full affemby, “ That, in compli^ice chap. 
with the generous refolution of Sparta, he had . f 
undertaken, • and finally accomplifhe^ a long and 
dangerouis march, to deliver them from the ty- 
ranny of Athenian magtftrates and garrifons, and 
to reftore them, what the common opprefibrs of 
Greece had fo long withheld, the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the objed, which, amidft all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view ; this was the 
fyftem, which, before liis departum*e from home, 
the principal magiftrates had fworn unanimoufly to 
maintain. That freedom and independence, which 
formed the domeftic happinefs of Sparta, his couu- 
trjmen were ambitious to communicate to all llicir 
allies. But if the Acanthians refufed fo iljare the 
general benefit, they muft not complain of expe- 
riencing the unhappy effects of their obftinacy. 

The arms of Sparta would compel thofc v horn her 
arguments had failed to perfuade. Nor cou'd tltis 
be blamed as iiijufticc ; firit, becaufe ilie rcfources 
with which the Acanthians fumiflieJ Athens, un- 
der the ignominious name of tribute, ferved to 
rivet the chains of Greece : and fecondly, bccauf • 
the example of a people, fo wvalthy and flou.-i/Ii- 
ing, and long renowned lor their penetration and 
fagacity, might influence the refolutions of neigh- 
bouring ftates, and deter them from concurring 
with the meafures necefl'ary to promote the public 
welfare.” 

This judicious difeourfe, enforced by the terror Hi? merit 
of the Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to 

accept 
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CHAP, accept the Jfricndlhip of Brafidas. Stagirus^ an* 
. ■ Ollier city on the Strytnonic g«lf, readily followed 

the example} and opened its gates to the deliverer. 
During die enfuing winter} the mealuihs of the 
S|)artan general were conduded with <^ual ability 
and enterprife. His fucceGtful operations againft 
the inland towns fediitated the furrender of fuch 
places* as, by their maritime or infular fituatien, 
were inoft expofeJ to ihe fengeance of Athens, and 
therefore moil averfc to revolt. His moderate ufe 
of vidory enfured the good-will of the vanquiihed. 
The various parts of a plan, thus artfully combined, 
mutually aflilted each other j the luccefs of one un- 
dertaking contributed to that of the next which fol- 
lowed it j and, at length, without any confiderablo 
mifearriage, he had rendered himfelf mailer of 
moil places in the peninfulas of Ada, Sithonia, and 
Palicne'. 

AmpM- The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moil 
to deeply aillided the Athenians ; a rich and popu- 

irAiidas, lous city, beautifully fituate on a fmall but well 
cultivated iiland, furrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and 
other materials of naval ilrcngth. By poffeifing 
this towft, the Spartans now commanded •both 
brandies of the river, and might thus pafs, with- 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or fub- 
Jeds on the coail of Thrace j feize, or plunder, 
the gold mines oppoiitc to the ille of Thaibs, and 
ravage the' fertile fields of the Thmcian> Cherfo* 
nefus. 'D|^idftnqucil of a place fo eCenthd to the 
enemy, ifSa exercifed the'eourage, the eloquence, 

4 ^ 
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and the dexterity pf. Bralidae. He formed a con- chap* 
fpiracy with the malecontents >n the place, Hdjlfully . ■ 

difpofed hib atlny before the walls, harai^gued the 
affcmbly of the people. A mpft feafonablc promp- 
titude diftinguilbed all his meafures ; yet the Athe- 
nian Eucleus, who commanded the garrifon, found 
time to fend a veffel to Thafos, requelling immediate 
and effe&ual relief. 

'i'he Athenians had committed the government notwith- 
of that illand, as well as the dirc6:ion of the mines 
on the oppofjte continent, to the celebrated hiilo- ot'ihucy- 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though 
unfortunate, ador. Without a moment’s delay, 
Thucydides put to fea with fevon gallies, and ar- 
livtd in the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
on which his afiiftance had been demanded. But 
it waa already too la«'e to favc Amphipolis The 
Spartan general, who had exad infonnation of all 
the meafures of the befieged, well knew the im- 
portance of anticipa'ing the arrival of Thucydides, 
whofe name was highly refpctkd by the Greek co- 
lonies in Thrace, and whtife influence was confidei- 
able among the native Barbarians. Rralidas, thcre- 
lore, propofed fneh a capitulation to the Araphi- 
politajis as if feemeil imprudent to refufe. They 
were to be releafed from the tiibute which they had 
hitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmoil 
degree of political independence, not. inconfiHent 
with the alliance of Sparta j even the Athenian 
garrifon, if they continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens j and fuch per- 

< 'niucydid. p- 51*. 
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CHAP, fons as chofe to leave it, were granted a reafonable 
time to remove their families and thdr property. 
The laR condition was embraced hf the Athenians, 
which and their more determined partizans. They retired 
/a\i.s Lion. jjjg neighbouring town of Eion, fituate near the 
fea, on the northern branch of the Strymon ; a place 
fecured againd every hodile alTault by the Ikill and 
aftivity of Thucydides. 

; . 1 s’* 'j owards the end of winter, the full extent of 
Brafidas’s fuccefs was made known at Athens. 
Tirm.sj)nl The aiicmblx was incojumotion ; and the populace 
n 'm in' the inon' enraged at their lodes, as it now 

'\thuis. appe.irctl fo eafy lo have prevented them, cither by 
guarding the narrow defiles which led lo their 
Macedonian pofleflions, or by fending their fleet 
with a fcafonable reinforcement to their feeble gar- 
rilbns in thofc parts. 'I'heir own negled’ had oc- 
cafioned the public difgracc ; but with the ufual 
injudice and abfurdity accompanying popular dif- 
contents, they exculpated thcmfelvcs, and baniflied 
their generals. Thucydides was involved in this 
cruel fentencc. An armament was fent to [Mace- 
don ; and new commanders were named to oppofe 
Brafldas. 

The Spar- But the defigns of that commander, who had 
th^mieivL begun to build veflels on the Strymon, and afpired 
of u to ob- at notlting lefs than fucceeding to the authority, 
foj * Tr ^^bout exercifmg the opprelfion, of Athens, over 
^ ^ thofe extenfive Ihores, were more fucccfsfully op- 
pofed by the envy of the Spartan magidrates. The 
pride of the nobles was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition, in which they had no lhare ; and 
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their felfiihnefs, while it obftinately prevented the 
fupplies neceffary to complete the plan of Brafidas, 
was eager to reap the profit of his paft fuccefs. The 
refloration of their kinfmen taken at Sphafteria 
formed the objed of their fondeft wilh ; and they 
expeded that the Athemans might liften to a pro- 
pofal for that purpofe, in order to recover the places 
which they had loft, and to check the fortunate ca- 
reer of a prudent and enterprifing general. The 
Athenians readily entered into thefe views ; it was 
determined that matters of fuch importance Ihould 
be difeuffed with leifure and impartiality j a truce 
was therefore agreed on for a year between the con- 
tending republics. 

This tranfaflion was concluded in the ninth 
fummer of the war. It was totally unexpe<fted by 
Brafidas, who received the voluntary fubmillion of 
Scionc and Mcnda, two places of confiderable im- 
portance in the pcniufula of Pallene' ; of the former, 
indeed, before he was acquainted with the fu pen- 
lion of hoftilities ; but of the Utter, even after he 
was apprifed of that treaty. 

While the aftive valour of Brafid.'s prevented 
the confirmation of peace, the confcicos jvorthlelf- 
nefs of Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather the 
continuance, of vrar. l.hc glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his difeourfe. He exhorted 
his countrymen to punifti the perfidy of -Sparta, in 
abetting the infolent revolt of Metida and Sciotie ; 
and to employ his own fkili and bravery, which 
had been fo fuccefsfully exerted on the coaft of 
Pelopcnmefus^ to repair their declining fortune in 

Mace- 
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chap. Macedonia. liftened to the fpe- 

, cious adyiCifi^pf ^ who, in 

the waft 

cm- 

zeha t'hcai^-amodjja ^a(ift)»n‘n£ jiundfed 
hodeV'^pi a poWerfuf^ody of li^hOfWmed atixili- 
, an^ ' The furriaader of Menda 'an«i.^dronaj whofe 
%habictints were treated with eveiy excefs of cruelty, 
S^coHjt^ed him to attack Amphipolis. With this 
'd^fign,’ having colledted his forces at Eiopj, he 
^ wait^ 'the arrival of fome Macedonian trpops, pro- 
mifed by Perdiccas, who having quarrell^ with 
•the Spartan general, deceitfully flattered the hopes 
of his antagonift. 

Battir of ' The array of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Amphi- • Athenian youth, whofe ardent valour difdaiued a 
**‘’^*‘ precarious dependence on Barbarian ad. .They 
accufed the cowardice of their leader, which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and laiiiented their 
own hard fete in being fubjefted;, to the authority 
of a man fo unworthy to command them.^ ITie 
impatient temper ^f an arrogant demagopih • was 
ill fifted -to .Endure thefe feditious conq)l^tS. He 
hafhly led! his troops before the place, . vnimovit pre- 
“idoufty examining the ftrength of the the 

lidiJltiGn of the ground, the number or dilp^tion 
fOf the enemy. Brafidas, meanwhile^ |tfd^’)takcn 
pfdper meallires to avail himfelf of tiie IqnOwh im- 
prudence of his adverfary. A coniider^te body 
of meal h®d be^ concealed in the ^Oody n^^taia 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Am^^il&' The 
greater part of the army ^as drit^^ up 'feady for 

a^on. 
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adion» at the Ceveral gates pf the city. Clearidas, 
who commanded. to rufh forth at 

a giveft in- perf^ conduc- 

ing a fele^^ban^pf if^ejpid follo's^ers,. watched fbe 
,6iA opf^tti^ityj %,,attapV' contrived 

with, fo'tdnch Ihilljl^was exj|ciited with e^ual^i^- 
terity., Cpnh^imded with the rapidity and prec^on 
of fuch an'dnmtpe^led .and complicated charge, the 
enemy 9ed amain, abandoning thrir Shields', and ck ~ 
poiing their na!ked backs to the fwords and fpears 
of the purfuers., The forces on either fide .amounted 
to about three thoufand ; fix hundred Athenians 
fell vi^ms to the folly of Cleon, who, though fqre- 
moft in the flight, was arrefted by the hand of a 
Myrcinian targetper. 

His death might appea|p the manes of his un- 
fortunate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate 
the fprrow of thg vigors for the lofs of their ad- 
mired Biafidas,. who received a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack, .tie was con veyed 
alive to Amphipolis, and confoled with the refult 
of hisudaft viiiory, in which only feven men had 
perilhi^ on, the Spartan fide. Thp folemn magnifi- 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendour 
of military honours j but what was ftill H&ore ho- 
nourable to Brafidas, he was fincerely lamented by 
the grateful tears of . numerous communities, who 
regarded his virtues, and abilities as the fureft 
pledges of tfidr. own freedom and happinefs. , The 
cidzens nf Ampbipotis paid an extraordinary 
bute to. hb» memory. Having demolilbed, ^et^y 
monumCtt «f , their .ancient wort^ ihey .p^ed 
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c HAP. the ftatue of Brafidas in. the moft confpicuous fquar^ 
XVII. jjjg gjjy^ appointed annual games to be celebrated 
at his tomb, and facrificed to his revered Ih^de, as 
to the great protecting hero and original founder 
of their community **, 

Peace of The battle of Ampbipolis removed the princi- . 

pal obflacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
ixxxix. 4- tan general qualified to accomplifh the defigns of 
a.c.4*i fjrafidas. The Athenians, dejeded by defeat, and 
humbled by difgrace, wanted the bold impofing 
eloquence of Cleon, to difguife their weaknefs, and 
varnilh their misfortunes. With^the diiheartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they defpaired 
of recovering their Macedonian polTeflions ; and 
the greater part returned home, well difpofed for 
an accommodation with the enemy. Thefe dipo- 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias, who had fucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately experienced in the 
moderation of Pleifioanax, King of Sparta, a 
ready coadjutor in his meafures. During winter, 
feveral friendly conferences ‘ were held between 
the commiflioners of the two republics j and, 
towards the commencement of ihe enfuing fpring, , 
a treaty of peace, and foon afterwards a defenfive 
alliance, for fifty years, was ratified by the kings 
and epbv>ri of Sparta on the, one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
confequcnco oi' ihis negociation, which was intended 
to comprehend the refpeCtive allies of the con- 
tracting powers, ail places and prifoners, taken in 

Thacydid. p. 307* 
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the courfe of the war, were to be mutually re- c n a P. 
ftored : the revolted dties m Maccdon were fpeci- 
gfied by name ; but It was reflated that the Athe- 
nian's Ihould not exact ffoin them auy larger re- 
venue than that formerly conftituted by the ‘juftice 
of Ariftid^^ 

tranfa£lions, the Greeks were ever Dinktif- 
|)roraifes, but backward in performance ; fadiion of 
i&id, aiiSPt the continual rotation of authority, ma- 
giftrates ealily found excufes for violating the con- allies, 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The known 
principles of republican inconftancyi 'evcr ready to 
vibrate between exceffit^e animofity and immode- 
rate friendfliip, might Hkewife fugged a f eafon for 
converting d trtaity of peace into a -contraft of 
alHancei ilfeut thfe meadire, iu the prefent cafe, 
was the effeft of neceffity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reftitution, becaufe- their re- 
fpeftive mtereds required it. But no motive of 
intered engaged the former power to redore Ni- 
caea to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium and 
Anaftorium to Corinth. The Thebans, ihortly 
before the peace, had feized the Athenian fortred 
of Panaftum, fituate on the frontier of Bceotia. 

They were dill maders of Plataea. Elated by their 
fignal viftory at Delium, they could not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conqueds, or even 
heartily Inclined to peace. It was dill lefs to be 
expedled that the Macedonian cities fhould, for the> 
conv^ency of Sparta, fubmit to the fevere yoke^- 

Thucydid. p. 354* ^ feqq- 
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c H A P. of Athens, hroni which they had rec^tly been de> 
livered; no|J;;^tiI4i'it'i^2^^d th^^^ thein- 
.ferior.i!^^‘'^f , ]?i^<^ime$:isf tamely lay 

doyrd ' tfeeir : ^ms, i 6jb^i|M®g| ^y of thofe 

ady^htli|^ ’^th w]^ich%i(Sy !i^ le^n’^oh^ flattered 
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■CHAP, xm 

Dif contents fomented hy the Corinthians.-^ The Ar- 
give Alliance ~ To whic)} Athens accedes.— 

Birth and Education of Alcihiadcs. — His Fricnd- 
Jhtp with Soerateu — His Char after — and Views 
— which are favoured by the State of Greece,— 

He deceives the Spartan Amba factor s. — lie ncwal 
of the FcloponncJtanWar . — Battle of Mantinaa. 

— Tumults in Argos . — Majfacrc of the Scioncans. 

— Cruel Conqueji of Melo^. 

* 

voUipUiouvS, yet lurbuleiit citizeas of Co- c ii A P 
rinth, enjoy the odious diflindion of renew- , 
ing a war which their intrigOes and animofities 
had firft kindled. Under pretence of having taken tents fo- 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cit es, «ncmtd bj 
they declined to become parties in the general treaty rimhian^t. 
of peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated that thefe contrading 
powers fliould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumftances might require, the 
Corinthians afie3:ed, with fome reafon, to coniider 
as a confpiracy agtunl): the common liberties of 
Greece Fired with this idea, they haftened to 
Argos, in order to animate that republic with the 
fame paiHons which rankled in their own brealb. 

* The claufe wss worded in fuch a nunner as ndght naturally ex- 
cite alarm ; TlfMiummt AMHPOIK mi nOm* 

wThucydhL 1. v. p. 4 i». 

^ X a - Having 
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CHAP. Having roufed^^he. ambition of the mapfiratesy they 
‘ reit^dfed^the of, the glory of Aga- 

memnbh, tecUled to the Argiyw their ancient and 
juft ‘ ^'re-eminence in the Peloponnefuis, and con- 
jur^ theni^to maintain the honour of that illuftrious 
peninfuia, ^hich had jbeeih fo lhamefully abandoned 
|)y the pufiflauimity, or betrayed ty the'felfilhnefs, 
of Sparta. 

The Ar- fx The Argives wanted neither power nor' inclina^ 
give aiij. ^jjon'’ to aftume that important office. During the 
Oiymp. Peloponnefian war, they had obferved the principles 
4- of a prudent neutrality, equally fevourable to their 
^***'fpopuIoufnefs and their wealth. Their protedion 
^.#38 courted by Mantinsa, the moft powerful city 
in^ Arcadia, which had recently conquered fome 
villages in its- neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
' claim. The EHans, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly 
. promoted the Argive alliance, which was farther 
,;ftrengthened by the fpeedy accelfion of the Mace- 
%ohiim cittes, whofe inhabitants were not more flat- 
,, tered by the; kind aeal of Corinth, than provoked 
, by the cruer indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
'Megara were equally offended at the Lacedae- 
mopians, ' and equally inclined to war. But a 
' Hgid,, ariftocracy prevailed in thofe ftates, whofe 
“'ambitious magiftrates, trbmbling /or thdr perfonal 
^ftuthority^ aihd that of tij^eir families, declined en- 
into confederacy with free ddrdocratical re- 

To wKvh _t|ug d^mocradcal aftbeiation . focal .Acquired 

^ m it^oli WU more Mporant, ^ iw^ed into 

* ThuCjdid. L V. p. 371. 
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its bofom the fountain of liberty itfelf, even the c 11 A P. 
republic of 4 -thens. T^is extraordinary event hap- 1 ■ 

pened in the year, following the negociation be- Olymp. 
tween Athens, and Spartai , It was effefted % 
means extremely remote irom the .experience or 
modern times; means which it is incnmbent on 
us to explain, leil the political tranfadions of Greece 
Ihould appear too fluduating and capricious to 
afford a proper fubjed for hillory. 

Amidft the fadious turbulence of fenates and ffirth^d 
afferablies, no meafure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many ades. 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias ’ ; 
but the general blaze of oppofition was cclipfed 
by the fplendour of one man, Avho, on this occa- 
fion, firft difplayed thofe Angular but unhappy ta- 
lents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not reached his thir- 
tieth year, the age required by the wifdora of So- 
lon for being entitled to fpeak in the aflembly. 

But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplilh- 
ments of mind and body, pleaded an exception in 
favour of this extraordinary charadter, which, pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity and youth, the ripened wifdom of 
experience ^ His father, the rich and generous 
Clinias, derived his extraftion from the heroic 

3 The Greeks foxtietlmes diftinguifhed treaties by the names of 
thofe who nude them : the peace of Ctmon ; the ^cie of Kidag ; 
and, as we lhall hereafter, the peace of Anukidaft. , 

* PIut.&Kcp^ m Alcibbd* / ' 

Ajax,. 
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fpoke, and afted with equal indepoodence and dig- chap. 
nity. ,An amiable and moft inftru^ve writer, the . 
difdple and finend t>f Socrates, has left an admirable 
panegyric of the Uniform temperance, the nnlhaken 
probity, the diffufive beritevolence, invariably dif- 
played in his virtuous life of fevgnty years *. His 
difHnguifliing eistceUcncies are juftly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a fcho^ar worthy of his mafter but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth fs fel- 
dom capable of cftimating the higheit of all merits, 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the fplendour of 
particular aftions. The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiration. 

He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear comprehcnfive logic, which baffled the moft 
acute difputants of the Athenian fchools*; that 
ereft independence of mind, which difdaifted the 
infolcnce of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attraft 
the congenial efteem of Alcibiades, who afpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs ; nor 
could the gallant youth be lefs aflefted by the in- 
vincible iiUrepidity of Socrates, when, quitting the 
fliade of fpeculation, and covered with the helm 
and cuirafs, he grafped the mafly fpear, and juf- 
tified, by his ftrenuous exertion in. the field of 
battle, the uftfiil leflbns of his philofophy *. 

Socrates in his turn (fince it is eafier for a wife Th* mu- 
man to correfl: the errors of reafon than to con- 

* ^ieiioph. Mefflombil. Soor^t. friendtop. 

? $ec particularly Xenoph* Apology Socrat. ^ Plato^paOixn. 

^ Xeooph. Meitiorab* SoCrat pp- 449* Sq4* 8z3« 
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c hat. quei' the* delufions of fentimcnt), was deeply affefted 
. ■ with the beauty of Alcibiades ; a beauty depend- 

ing, not on the tranilent dower of youth, and the 
fcdudive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on the 
ineffable harmony of a form which realifed the 
fublime conceptiops of Homer and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which fhone 
in the autumn of L'fe with undiminifhed effulgence 
ITie affc£lion of Socrates, though infinitely re- 
moved from impurity, refemblcd rather the ardour 
of love than the calm moderation of friendfhip. 
The fage, whofe company was courted by his other 
difciples, himlelf courted the company of Alcibiades; 
and when the ungrateful youth forattimes efcaped 
to his licentious companions, thephilofopher purfued 
him with the eagemefs of a father or mafter ;mxi- 
ous to recover a fugitive fon or much valued Have’ . 
At the battle of Potidjca he faved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bofom, 
the fage obtained for Alcibiades the prbe of va- 
lour, which the univerfal confent of the Athenianu 
thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Delium, Alcibiades, it is faid, had an opportu- 
luty of returning the more fubftantial favour, by 
faving the precious life of Socrates ; and it may 

Vid. Xenoph, and Plato paflim. Socrates often acknowledges 
the danger of beauty, and it? power over himfelf y but lofes no op- 
portunity to caution hi? difciples againA the fhaxneful paflions, and 
aibomkiable vices, whidi flow from this fair fource. Vid* Memorab. 
Socrat. 1 * ui palTim^ $c L v. c. iii. Sympof. c. iv. p* a4d» 

II Pint, in Alcibiad. ’’Plut.ibi(U 

Straboi p. 330, fit Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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well be fuppofed that an interchange of fuch im- CHAP, 
portaijt favours woul4 ftraiten the bands of theijr . _ _ ' 
mutual frienddiip, during which the powers of rea- 
fon and fancy were ^h’eded, with unabating dili- 
gence, to improve the underftanding, and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a d^fe£t. Deceitful 
which could hot be compenfated by the higheft 
birth, the moil fpk-ndid fortune, the nobleil endow- ades. 
nients of mind and body, and even the ineftimable 
friendfliip of Socrates. He wanted an honeft *■* heart. 

This we are warranted to affirm on the authority of 
contemporary writers, who acknowledge, that firft 
admiration, and then intereft, was the foundation 
of his attachment to the illuibrious fage, by wdiofe in- 
ftru£tion he expected to become, not a good, but 
an able, man. Some inclination to virtue he might, 
in fuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign -f and the niceft difcerninent might miftake 
the real charafter of a man, who could adopt, at 
pleafur^, the moft oppofite manners j and who, as 
will appear from the fubfequent events of his va- 
rious life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificence 
of Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta; coulu 
conform, as intereft required, to the laborious ex- 
ercifes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Ionia ; alTume the foft effeminacy of an 
Eaftem prince, or rival the fturdy vices » of the 
drunken Thracians 

*4 Lylias com. Aleibud.,et Xenoph. Memo^ab. Soctat. 1. i. 

p. 715. 

Ifaposia Alcibiad. , ' , 
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c ft A P. 
xvm. 

His views 


favoured by 
the ftate of 
Greece 
Olymp. 

•XCt i. • 

A.C. 420 . 


The firft fpecuaeft of his political coiujfud dif> 
covered the ibetraoi^dihdry afefouttes of his verfdtile 
miad. He oppofed the 'p^ce 5f Nictas, as the 
work of a rival, whotu he wiffecd to fupplant. IBs 
ambition longed for War, and thk Spartans deferved 
his rdentment, having, in all their tranJa^ons with 
Athens, teftified the" tumoft refpcdb for Nicias, 
while they were at no pains to concetti thdr want 
of regard for himfblf. though liis family had been 
long conneft<^ with their republic by an inter- 
courfe of hofpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
ftraigthcn that connexion by his pcrfonal good 
offices to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphaderia. 
To gratify at once his refentment, bis ambition, 
and hi^jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta ; a deflgn by no means difficult at the 
prefent jundurc. ^ 

In compliance with the peace of Nicias, the 
Spartans withdrew their troops from Amplupolis ; 
but they could reftorc neither that city, Wbr the 
neighbouring places in Maccdon, to the dominion 
of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allowed the captives taken in Sphaderia to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and friends ; 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the encl;^ had prepared to perform the condi- 
tbns flipulated in return. Mutual unwillingnels, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, 
foiMs4 the feeds of animofity, which fouhd a fa- 
vourable foil itt both r^ublics. The authotli:^ of 
thofc* magiftrates, wBo fupported the padfic mea* 
fores of Nicias and Fldftoahaac, had expired. ^ The 

' * Spartan 
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Spartan youth wiihed, by new hoftiliti^) to cancel c ii a P. 
the wetnory of a war, yrhich had be^n carried on ■ j 
without profit, and termii^ted with diflio&our. 

But the wifer part perceived that better fuccefs could 
not be expedcd while the Athenians pofiefied Py« 
lus. In their eagemefs to recover that fortrefe, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received- Panadum» which they hoped 
to exchange for Pylus; forgetting, in this tranfac- 
tion, an important claufc in their treaty with Athens, 

*■ that neither of the contrading powers fiiould, 
without mutual communication and confent, con- 
clude any new alliance.” The Thebans rejoiced 
ill the profped of embroiling the afiairs of Athens 
and Sparta} and the Corinthians, guided by the 
fame hpftile views, readily concurred with the The- 
bans, and openly re-entered into the Lacedmmonian 
confederacy 

Having concluded this negociation, the Spar- He out- 
tans, w|tt yielded to none in the art of diflemblirg, 
difpatchca ambafiadors to Athens, excufing what ambaiTa. 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, 
and requeuing that ftate to accept Panaftum xc i. 
(which had been carefully difmantled} in exchange ^ 
for Pylus. The fenate of Athens heard their pro- 
pofal without fufpicion, efpccially as they declared 
thenifilves inveftqd with full powers to embrace 
every roafopable plan of prefeut accommodation 
and permanent ^i^iepdfliip. It now remained for 
the ambaiTac^rs to propolb their dhmand in the po^ 

* llai^ydid. L t. palSiO. 

* pular 
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c H $A p. pular afTembly, wluch they had reafoa to hope 
, might be decieiyed more eafily than the fenate. 
But in' this expeftation.they were difappoii^ed by a 
contrivance of Alcibiades, no lefs fmgular than au- 
dacious. Having invited the ambaffadors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re- 
public with more than his wonted refped, and tefti- 
fied the utmoft folicitude for the fuccefs of their 
liegociation, he obferved to them, Uiat one cir- 
cumAance. gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They muft beware of re- 
peating that error in the affembly, becaufe the na- 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprifed of that cir- 
cumftance, would not fail to infift on fuch condi- 
tions as the honour of Sparta could not poffibly 
comply with. If they concealed the extent of their 
commiffion, the declaring of which could only ferve 
to indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolence on the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain 
the recovery of Pylus, and the gratificanoii of their 
utmoft hopes. On this occafion the Spartans in- 
judicloufly confided in a man, who had been irri- 
tated by the former negled and ingratitude of their 
republic. When they appeared next day in tha 
alTembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud voiqi|||||| 
the objefl: .ajad extent of their commiffion. Accord^ 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
foil powers. The artful Athenian, affefting a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of .a people by whom his own unfufpe£ting 
temper had been egregioufly abufed.) /, ^ But yeftg;;^ 
day they declared thdr full powers' tn, the f^ate ; 

' ' they;, 
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they d^ied to-day what yeftdday they difplayed chap. 
with qildit^n. Such ‘ (I' now percdve) is the , j 
ufual duplioty of tiiai* rt^uhfic. It is thus, they 
reftored AinpHlpolis. -'It ' is thus, Athenians ! 

„'%tey have reftored the neighbouring towns 'in- Ma- 
cedon: it is thus they have, ^indeed, put yoti' in 
poffeflion of Panaftum, but with demolifhed walls j 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra- 
tified by fol^n oath, moft treacheroully and da- 
ringly infringed it, by entering into> a league with 
Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy. 

Can you ftill, men of Athens! tamely fubmit to 
fuch indignities ? Do you not expel fuch traitors 
(pointing to .the ambaffadors) from youi; prefence, 
and from youf city?” This extraordinary ha- 
rangue totally’ difconcerted the Spartans. Had 
their confufion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaft refleftion 
muft have fuggefted, that Alcibiades would repre- 
fent th^ fimple ftory as a new turn of ingenious ar- 
tifice. They retired abruptly from the alTembly ; 

Nicias, and the other partizans of Sparta, lhared 
their difgrace ; and the Athenians were foon after- 
wards perfu^ded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar- 
give alliance 

It lUight be ^pefted, that the weight bf fuch a ThePdo- 
powerful confederacy Ihould have fpeedily crufhed poimefiati 
the 'debility of Sparta, already exhaufted'by^he 

Thucydides mentions the ihockof aa earthquake^ lyhich ooca- 
Honed the dilTolution of that afiemblyy before coming to any con* 
jclufioij. 

Thucydid* L V. p. 374, Se feqq* Plut. in Alcibiad- 

former 
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CHAP* former war. But the military operations of Greece 
X ^li. deptiided on the felative ftrcaagth of contend- 
oiymp. ing powers, than on the alternate preponderance 

A c donjeftjc fadhons. In the year following the 

treaty, the Athenians fcixt a fmall body of troops 
to affift their Peloponnefian allies in the redudion 
pf Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hoftile cities in 
Argolis and ^Vreadia. Yet in the enfuing year, 
■yhen the Spartan';, dreading the loft, of fomc cities, 
and the defedion of others, made a vigorous efibrt 
to retrieve tlieir authority in Pcloponnelus, the 
Athenians alone difeovered little inclination, and 
exerted no a£Htity, to obflruft thdr meafures 
for that pmpofe. Pleiftoanax being a partizan of 
the peace of Nicias, the Spartans entrulled the 
command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. 
All Lacedaemonians of the military age were fuin- 
moned to the field.- The dangerous expedient of 
armmg*the Helots was adopted on this important 
emergence. The Spartan allies Ihewcd unufual 
ardour in their caufe. The Thebans fent ten 
thoufahd foot, and one thoufand horfeman j the 
Corinthians two thoufand heavy-armed men } the 
Megarians almoft an equal number;. the ancient 
ddes of Pallend and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 
powerful and ready aififiance ; while the fmall, but 
generous republic of Phlius, whofe territory, bor- 

dejring on ArgoUs, was appointed for the rendez- 

% 

^ Tlvpy hsid^ ii<ywmr9 but 'five hundred hories$ iffm'etKa- 
ffio» xM afiirwot (ctok Perhaps the tibiofe not provided with 

horfes} femd as attendants on tlhe horfemen* The nfbtlng of light 
infantry^ vnA |he carahy wat frr^tent in jater time«& but of this 
beieafitef. 

I . t 
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vous of the confederate$j took the field with the chap. 
whole body of citizens and flares capable of bear- . . 

ing arms*‘. 

The Argives obferved tbe approaching ftorm, TheSpar- 
and prepared to refill: it. ’ The Eleans and ^anti- 
neans joined them j; and although the Athenians mies face 
were long expefted in vain, the Argiv^'s did not 
lofe courage, ^but boldly marched forth to oppofe without cn^ 
the invafion. The Ikilful movements of King Agis gjg«>g* 
intercepted their return to Argos; the high grounds 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and A. 0. 418* 
Phliafians; their retreat towards Nemea was cUt 
off by the^ Boeotians and Megarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos ; 
but it is caficr to adiuire, than explain, the fubfe- 
quent conduft of either army. Whether the Ar- 
give commanders *' wete difconcertcd by the judi- 
cious pofitlon of the enemy, or that compalfiou 
touched their minds on perceiving fuch numerous 
bodies of men, chiefly natives of the fame penm- 
fula, fpmng from the fame blood, and fpeaking 
the fame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood ; or that, being 
fecrotly partizans of ariftocracy they wci'e un- 
willuig to come to extremities with Sparta; it is 
certain that inftcad of joining battle, they entered 

" Thu<iyd. I. v. p. 3^. & feqq. 

” Or rather Thrafyllil*), who vras one of five generals, but who 
feeme to have enjoyed fqme pre.eininen(.e ovet Lis coUeagues. Per- 
hap9 it W4s his turn to command. 

’’ Alc^hrm, wpo, with Thrafyllus, was the principal agent in 
this afiair, was the <* AsuuWjMMwt,” the public hdft of the 

lUcedsemumaRe. TbucyA p. 386. 
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CHAP, iuto conference with the Lacedaemonian King. In 
. . confequence of this unexpefted meafure, a. truce 

was Concluded between the chi^s, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of 'the, officers or troops in 
either ^*hrmy. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron, engaged that their countrymen ffiould give 
complete latisfafHon for the injuries of which they 
' were accufed ; and King Agis, whSfe authority, by 
> the Spartan laws, was abfolute in the' field, led, off 
' his obfequious army. 

Dlfcon- Whatever might be the caufe of this meafure, it 
tents here- occafioned (after the firft paufc of filent aftonifh- 
ment) univerfal difeontent, followed by loud and 
both Sates, licentious clamours. The Spartans complained, 
“ That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely ever been collefted in Peloponnefus, 
whofe attachment to their Cayfc was ardent, whole 
numbers and courage were invincible, and after 
furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de- 
priving them of every refource, the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moft complete and , im- 
portant victory, Ihould have been facrificed, in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or the 
corruption of their general.’’ The Argives lamented, 
** That their numerous enemies, whom they had a 
lair opportunity of engaging to advantage in their 
own couiitry, Ihould have been allow-ed to efcape 
from their hands by a hafty and ill-judged compo- 
ifi'^n.”, Nor did they confine their yefentment to 
wnp complaints. The moft. daring or moft fedi*- 
tlous attacked the houfes of Thr^yilus ^ind Alci- 
, phron. The. reft foon joined in the tumult* The 

effects 
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of the generals were plundered or confifeated; 
and their lives were faved, with difficulty, by the 
refpeded fanftuary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in 
genend, feldom employed refideiit ambafladors in 
foreign Hates, Alcibiades was then invefted with 
that chara&er at Argos- His aftivity would not 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athmianlntereft was concerned. ‘ On 
a future occafion he boalled, that, chiefly at his 
infligation, the Argives and their allies were per- 
fuaded to break the true/' ; a mcafure greatly fa- 
cilitated by the long- expected arrival of (t.,. Athe- 
nian tranfports, conveying a reinfcrceiiitut oi twelve 
hundred foldiers, and a body '1 three hundred ca- 
valry. Encouraged by this reinforcement, the Ar- 
gives, regardlefs of the truce, attacked the ancient 
and wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble refiftance, fubmitted to their aras. 
They next proceeded to lay liege to the neigli- 
bouring town of Tegea, a defign extremely con- 
trary to the inclination of the Elians, who were 
eager to chaftife the inhabitants of Lepreum, a 
dillrift on their own frontier. The Argives, how- 
ever, paid no regard to their demands ; and the 
P'.lians, offended by this contumely, returned home 
in difguft. 

The Eacedasmonians learned with indignation 
the fubmiffion of Orchomenus, the liege of Tegea, 
and the opfen infradaon of the treaty. They had', 
formerly murmured ag^infl: the imprudent or per- 
fidious meafures of King Agis j but when they felt 

VOL, n. Y the 
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CHAP, the full effeiQs of h?s mUcondud, thdr reifentmem 
. . became outrageous* * In the firft emotions of their 

animoli^i’fhey dctemutmd to deftrojr bid |tQufc, ^d 
to fu|»jefl: him to a fine in value fevtfal thoufand 
|>0un^ fterling, wlfich» in alt probability^ he would 
huve been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 
addrcib ap{>^e4 ^hc general clamour •, sad, as the 
* anger of popular aflcmblies is eafily converted into 
' pity, he was again taken into favour. His known 
tahmts for war recommended him to the command 
of the aujrmy j and he aiTured his countrymen, thai 
his future ferviccs ihould fpeedily wipe off the unde> 
ferved ftain on bis charaflei'. The Spartans, how- 
ever, firffeleded on this occafion tcncounfellors to 
attend their kings in the field, to reftrain their too 
precipate refolves, and control their too abfoluic au- 
thority. 

Batdeof Having taken this precaution, the neceffity of 
whicji feemed juilified by recent experience, the} 
fummoned the afiUtance of their allies, whofe ar- 
dour to renew hofiilities equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army (though 
m£s);iOr to that formerly colIcOed, as their confe- 
demtes beyond the Ifihmus had not yet time tu jom 
,them), and marched diredly to the town of Man- 
tinsea, expefring either to t^c that place, or to 
^oblige the fimmy to defend? it, by withdrawing his 
(jEpops from the fiege of Tegca^ 'Hie Approach of 
the Ar^ves prevented the fmprifi? of (Maatinma ; 
mid both armies, whofe mnbwn had 

been fo l^ly ^ifeppoiated pf'an op{K)r<linty to dif- 

Tilav 
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their valotir or thar fury, eagerly prepared for c h A », 
an engagement. * 

AcecKrditiii^ to adblent cdRbmi the Ic^d^ of the MiUtary 
feveral* nad^ addrefled th^ VeIJ»eOTve> troope. 

'Fhe Mandrlasaffi were animated by the fight oS 
their dty, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafetyof thw wive^ apd children, they yere 
exhorted valiaimy to contend. The event of the 
battle ‘muft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude j dominion which tficy had 
Ic^tely aCumed over various cilice in Arcadia, and 
fervitude, which they had already fulfeicd under 
the cruel tyhinny of Sparta.” The Argives were 
reminded ** of their ancient pre-eminence in Pe- 
lopnnnefus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honour was now called to mamtain. 

They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which tliey had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the vdinpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the lame enemy who ac* 
tually provolied their arms, and gave them an op~ 
portunity of revenging in one day, the accumulate 
injuAice of many centuries.” The Atheniaiis heard, 
and repeated, “ That it was glorious to march 
at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and to 
fhew theijjffelves deferving of their hereditary re- 
nown. They yielded to none in bravery j thar 
power was unrivalled t and when they had ova- 
come the l^edsemonians, even In the Peloponne- 
fu^, th^ dtmdmott would be more eatenfive abd 
matt jpecurh.** . > ' " 
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The Spar- 
tans victo- 
rious. 


The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, 
and each other, tp exert that innate valour ?vlnch 
had ever animated their breafts, and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious <^fplny 
of ufelefs words.” Thus faying, they marched 
with a flow and firm flep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet ” of the 
Ar^ves and Athenians. Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fince the firft dif- 
feniions occafioned by the peace of Nicias, in the 
conflant exercife of arms, in order to maintain the 
honourable pretenfions of their country. They be- 
haved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient frme. The Manti- 
nseans ftrenuoufly defended every thing mod dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confider- 
ably weakened by the defer tion of the Elians ; and 
the martial enthufiafm cf King Agis, feconded by 
the perfevering valour of the Spartans ■% decided 

the 


The adinsrable verfes of Milton, who was a diligent reader of 
Thncydidcb, are the beft commentary on tins battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfeCl phalanx, to the T)oi Jan mood 
* Of flutes and foft recorders, fuch as rais'd 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle ; artd iiiftead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breath'd firm and unmov'd, 

Par. Loft, b.iu 

If the text is nor corrupt, the words of Thucydides are veay r«^ 
markable : tlo^toc 7 r«>v 70 i, rr, tjxTrt^gtn AocKiSatfjioft/^ 

s>M<r<ru 9 emrt^f ttj e&yJpcicit ax p- 394- “ That 

the Lacedaemonians, exceedingly inferior as they appeared <^n this og- 
caflon to the enemy in military ikill, ihewed themiclvcs as much fu- 
fcrior to them in tnie manly courage.” It appears from the deferip- 
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the fortune of the battle. The allies were repulfed, chap. 
brokeji, thrown into diforder, and put to flight. 

The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair, or 
fuperftitioufly complying with an ancient maxim, 
which enjoined them “ lo make a bridge of gold' 
for a flying enemy,” did not continue the purfiait, 
but fpeedily returned home to celebrate the Gar- 
nean feftival, rejoicing in the reftored liiftre of their 
amis, and at having recovered their authority in the 
Pelopottnefus. 

This, in faft, proved the immediate conf('.quence Tumult* 
of a battle, which was not fo bloody as might have *" 
been expefted, the vanquiihed having loft eleven, 
and the vi£lors only three, hundred. But the re- 
volutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluc- 
tuating politics of domeftic faftions. The Spar- 
tans had a numerous party in Argos itfclf, who, 
emboldened by the recent vidory of their friends, 
immediately took arms, abolilhed the popular go- 
vemmajtj deftroyed the partifans of Athens, ab- 
jured the lea'^ue with that ftate, and entered into 
a new confederacy with Sparta. This event hap- 


tion of the battlcf that the Laceclcemonians were defetSlive^ not in 
flcill, but in dilcipliiie, Tn approaching the enemy, their right wing 
extended too far, wJiich frequently happened the deiire of every 
foldier to cover his unarmed fide by the ihicld of the next perfbn on 
his right. In confequence of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over-reached 'by the enemy right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritae and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the left wing ; commanefing the battalions of 
Hipponoidas and Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occafioned by this 
movement. But thefe generals ahfolutely refufed lo obey orders, anid 
were afterwards banilhed Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393, 

,, , , C,'. , 
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CHAP, p&ned a few weeks ^ter the engagement, and to 
wards the tilqfe of the fourteaith winter of the Pe- 
loponn^an* ^rar. Buihag the two Btlowing years, 
Arjgos^aid dearly for a moment of tr«inllei^plen< 
donr« having undii-gone three bloody revolutions, 
whkh rimewed the atrocities’ of Corcyrean fedUion. 
^ The cofttell ended, as in Corcyra, in &voar of the 
'^Athei^ans and democracy. 

Mafliftc The affairs of the Peloponnefus had Jong occu- 
pied”,' without engroffing the attention of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious dty of Sdpne, 
in the pcmnfula of Pallend, againfl; which their re> 
fentment had been provoked to the utmoft fury, 
becaufe tl)| Sdoncans, though bhabiting a coun- 
try almoft furmunded by the fea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidft the misfor- 
tunes of that ftate, revolted to her enemies. The 
dtiisens of Scion€ became the viflims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty, >vtTc put to the fwordj the 
women and children dragged into fervitude j the 
namo and honours ^<of the city exiinguilhed for 
ever j and the territory planted with a new colony, 
confining chiefly of Platsean exiles. Thefe enor- 
mous cruelik s alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refeutment, and iiivigotUted the rKKlance} of 'the 
ndghbourbig republics. Their defence was un- 
dertakon by Perdiccas, King of Macedon, whom 
the AthenUni> therefore interdi^ed the ufe of the 
Grecian foas. But that ambitious pcc^e made fo 
Uitlo progte^ in redudhg th^ M|tjC;«idonian toall. 
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that they fina^y deiiitqd from this hopelefs defign» chap, 
contesting themfelves with guarding thofe places 
which ftiU avowed their allegiance^ with re-cftablifli- 
ing dupelHc ord^» and with coUefting the cuf- 
totnary tribute from their nuincrous colonies and 
dependencies. 

The produfldve inJuftry dillufed through all Ti>o Afte- 
branches of the community, the equality of private 
fortune, the ablenco of habitual luxury, together Olvmii. 
with the natural advantage, of their foil and cU- 
mate, enabled the Cieek> to flout ilframidft fuiious 
•md bloody warr. Ainr a fiioit paiod of tran- 
quillity, their exiiben’.it population overflowed, and 
Was obliged to difehargo itfclf in foreign coloiijes 
or cnnquUls. Such a pciiod Athens enjoyed for 
live years alter the peace of Nicias, as the Mace- 
donian and Argivc wais only employed her aOi- 
vity, without exhauAing her llrcngth. The nc- 
ceffity of exerting her luporfluous vigour in lorae 
ufeful and honourable defign, was fatally experi- 
cenced, in the year following, by the unfortunate 
iflaiid of Melos, one of the largeft of the Cyclades, 
lying direftly oppofitc to the^ ^‘^pc cf Idalea, the 
fouthem promontory of Laconia. 

ITiis beautiful ifland, fixiy miles in circumfc- Dtfaip- 
rence, of a circular form, of an agreeable tempera- 
ture, and affording, in peculiar perfoftion the 
ufual produ&ions of a fine climate, had early in- 

** The ifland of Melo» is every where impregnated with iron, bitu- 
^tlfien, fulphur, at)d other minerals. It is dei^nbed by Toumefbrt as a 
great labaratory<^ Its iobtemiiiean fires are fuppofed to give peculiar 
]^e and flavoni to its wines end^ts* ^ 

it 
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CHAP, vited the colonization of the Spartans ; and the 
happy fettlement had enjoyed political independence 
for feven hundred years. The ftrength anci im- 
portance of the capital, which had the fame name 
with the ifland, may be underftood by the arma- 
ment of thirty ihips, and nearly three thoufand fol- 
diefS) which the Athenians brought againft it. Be- 
, fore they commenced hollilities, either by attack- 
ing the city, or by ravaging the country, they fent 
ambaffadors to the Melians, in order to perfuade 
themi to furrender, without incurring the danger 
or the punilhment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruitlefs, refiftance. The cautious iflanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied 
them permiCBon to Ipcak before the public af- 
fembly, but appointed a deputation of the magif- 
Cwiferente trates to hear and examine their demands. The 
i^tween Athenian ambaffadors were received in the fenate- 

the com- , . , „ . , . n . 

miffioners houfe, whefo a moft important and mtereltmg con- 
' » which, wliile it engages our 

compaflion for the unhappy viftims of ambition, 
explains the prevailing fentiments and opinions of 
the Greeks in matters of war and government, and 
illuftrates the daring injuftice of the Athenian re- 
public. The ambaffadors began the dialogue, by 
obferving, “ That fmee the diftrull of the Melians, 
probably arihng from the confeious weaknefs of their 
caufc, had refufed them the liberty of addrelling, in 
a contmued oration, the affcmbly of the people, they 
fliould ufe that mode of conference which feemed 

' - ThocydB 4 « l*v. ^400,tfc feqq. 

' moft 
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moft agreeable to the inclinations of their adverfa- 
ries, apd patiently liften to the objeftions which might 
occur to any part of their difcourfe.” Melians. 
“ The propofal is juft and reafonable; but you have 
come hither with an armed force, which renders you 
judges in your own caufe. Though vanquifhed in 
debate, you may ftill conquer by anns j but if we 
yield in argument, we muft fubmit to flavery.” 
jithenians. “ If you intend to talk of matters foreign 
to the fubjefl, we have done.” M, “ It is ftirely 
excufable for thofe, whofe all is at ftakc, to turn 
themfclves on every fide, and to fuggeft their fuf- 
picions and their doubts. Bat let the conference 
be carried on in the manner which you have pro- 
pofed.’* A, “ And, on both ftdes, let all fuperflu- 
ous arguments be omitted j either that we, having 
repelled and conquered the Perfians, are entitled to 
govern the Greeks j or, that yoti, being a colony of 
Lacedasmon, are entitled to independence. Let us 
fpoak like men of fenfe and experience, who know 
that the equal rules of juftice are obferved only by 
men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to 
the ftrong to command, and to the weak to obey j 
becaufe fuch is the intereft of both.” M. “ How 
can our interefts and yours ctSheide ?’* A. “ By 
fubmiffion, you will fave your lives ; and by pre- 
ferving you, we will increafe our own power.** 
M. “ Confider (for this alfo muft be mentioned, 
fince difregardingy^/Ve, you hearken only to utility) 
that your unprovoked invafion of the Melians will 
roufe the refentment of all Greece j will render all 
neutral ftates your enemies j and, if ever your ,em- 
' pire 
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CHAP. J>irc ihottld decline, (as what human grandeur is not 

• *0 decay?) will expofe you to a dreadful and 

juft: puniftunent.*’' Jf. ** The condnuance of our 
empire & the care of fortune Bnd the gods ; the 
little that man can to prefcrve jt, we will not 
neglect* Ihe l&tnty of Melos Of^ds the pride of 
the neighbouring iftes, and (Hrs them to rebellion. 
The intereft our prefent power mufi: prevail over 
the apprehenfion of future danger.** M. ** While 
ihc Athwians are thus prepared to incur danger f(»r 
the pr<dervation of empire, and their fubjcft iflauds 
to defy death for the hope of iretdom, vould if not 
be bafe cowardice in u$, who have long fenjoyed li- 
berty, to decline any toil or danger for maintaining 
the mofl. valuable axtd the mod glorious of all human 
pofteftions ?’* A. “ Wc are not come hither to 
dftpute the prize of valour, but to offer terms of 
fafety.** M, “The event ol war is unceitain; 
there is fome hope in rdifance, none in fubmiflion.*' 
A. ** Flattering hope often deceives the profperous 
and the powerful, but always deftroys the weak and 
unfortunate, who, difregarding natural means of 
prefervation, have recourfe to idle dreams of the 
^cy, to omens»^g|C^es, divination, and all the fal- 
lacious illufions ^i^mimini fuperlUtion,’* M. “ We 
know that it ntUl be difticuil for the Melians to con- 
tend with the ftrength and fortune of Athoss : yet 
we truft; that the gods will uphold the jeftice of our 
caufe $ and that the Lacedaemonians, from wlmm 
we tme defeended, moved by a fenfe of honour, w31 
defend their own blood.** A, “ Belieye not that 

Atli«>ns will h#> hv the urrurlR. AmlMkion is 

implanted 
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implanted in man. The wifdomof providaiee, not c ii a p. 

* * ^ XVITf 

an Athenian decree, has eftablilhed the mcvitable 
law, that the Ibongihould command the wegdt. As 
to the alEftapce of the I,acedsemop!an6,>'We imccrely 
congiatulate ^our happy ignorancue of tWr pn):tei« 
pies. Whatever equity prevails*^ in ‘their domeftic 
inftitutions^ they have but one rule refpeiting their 
neighbours, which is, to regulate all their proceed- 
ings towards them by their own couveniencj 
M. ” It is chiefly this confidcration which ai|ords 
us hope, that they will not forfake an illaad which 
they have planted, left they fliouUl be regarded as 
traitors, than wliich nothing could be more unfa- 
vourable to their intereft, eJpecially fince Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territones, 
would be a dangerous poflelTton in the hands oi an 
enemy.” A. ** The timid caution of the Tacedje- 
monians feldom takes the field, eveti agahdt ihoir 
’ inveterate adverfarics in the Pcioponnelus, unlefs 
when thdr ftandard is crowded by numerous allii -v. 

It is not to be imagined that, for the fairly of a 
colony, they will, unaflifted and alone, crofs the 
Cretan fea, to contend w'ith the fuperior navy ct 
Athens.” M. “ Should tll||y|^edasmeuwns be 
averfe to, lail, they can tmn^Bk others in their 
ftead ; and the extent of the Cr^tad fea luoy elude 
the vi^nco of your fliips ; or, fliould that proba- 
bility fail, the Lacedmmonians may attack your fub- 
jo^ on the continent, and accompliflt the df flgns 
of the warlike Brafidas.” A* You are deter- 
mined, it feems, to learn, by fatal experience, that 
fear never compelled the Athenians to defift from 
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CHAP, their commenced undertakings; elpecially never to 
. the fiege of any place which they had ojice in- 

vefted. For during the whole of this long confer- 
ence, you have not made a fingle obfervation capable 
of affording any juft ground of confidence. Dazzled 
by the fplendour of words, you talk of honour and 
independence, rejefling the offers of a powerful ftate, 
.'fhofo arms you are unable to rclift, and whofe pro- 
>a£Kon you might obtain at the expence of a mode- 
rate tribute. Left fiiame fltould have any fhare in 
this dangerous behaviour, we (hall leave you to con- 
lult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your prefent deliberations involve the fate of your 
country. 

Wbgnani- The Athenian ambaffadors retired ; and fliortly 
afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and “ de- 
clared their unanimous refolution not to betray, in 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had main- 
tained for feven hundred years ; depending on the 
vigorous affiftance of their Lacedaemonian kinfmen, 
and trufting efpccially in that divine providence 
which had hitherto moft wonderfully preferved 
them amidft the general convulfions of Greece. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutrality, abd to abftainfrom unprovoked 
Cc-nqueft violence.” The ambaffadors prepared for retum- 
aud^nri camp, leaving the commiftioners with a 

treatttieiit fercaftic threat, That of all men, in fuch a deli- 
rfAe in- c^te fituaiion, the Melians alone thought the future 
more certain than the paft, and would grievoufly 
fufler for their folly, in preferring to the propofals 
of certain and immediate fafety, the deceitfolnefs of 

) hope. 
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hope, the inftability of fortune, ant! the vain prof- c h a p. 
peS of^ Lacedaemonian, aid.” The Athenuinf'>, ir- . ^ 
^,^itated by oppofition, inverted, without dclaj', the 
||apital of Melos, which was blocked up ft^r leveral 
Wonths by fca and land. I'hc belieged^ after fiiffu?*- 
ing cruelly by famine, made feveral defperate fa!- 
lies, feized the Athenian magardnes, and deftroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of win- 
ter, their refiftance was defeated by tlic vigorous 
efforts of the enemy, combined wdth doiiieftic trea- 
fon. The males above the age of fourteen (hared 
the unhappy fate of the Scioneans. 'Fhe women 
and children were fubjefted to perpetual fervitude, 
and five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies of Athens, were font to oc- 
cupy the vacant lands, which had been cultivated 
and adorned for fevon centuries by the labour of 
the exterminated Mclians 


^ ThucydM. ]. V. p. 410. adfia. 
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Akthiifdes prmotes the $teilian B}(pediiion.-^RevO‘- 
Inthnt hi that jt/iaad* Embt^ to Athens.— ^ 
1 Mittravagant *Ptcws of Alcibiades, — Oppofed by 
Ihkeiflf* — The Atbenistns prepare to invade Sialy. 

TfMr Armament beheld wHb Sufpkion by the 
*■ ttaUan Stoics. — Deltberaiions conurning the 
Mod0 of carrying on the War. —Alcibiades tain 
Catana by Stratagem. — ■ His Intrigues m Mcfjini. 
— He is unfeafenahly recalled to Athens. — 
Charged voith Treafen and hnptUy. —Bf capes to 
Sparta. Nicias determines to attack Syracufe. 

Defer ipi ton of that City. — The Athnians 
prevail ht a Battle. — Return to Catana and 
Naptoi. > 

CHAP. '"JpBfE inhiimao jnafldMe of the Melians has been 
. i aferibed by an mftmftive, though often inat- 
Aiabiadea curatc Uogiaphef to the unfeeling piide of AI- 
dbiadesv But tnpre ancient 'and authentic writers 
tion into whofe lilence feems to exculpate the fon of Clinias 
Sicily. tijjg atrot^s acchiation* reprefent him as the 

prinapal author of the expedition againft Sicily ; 
an expedition not more unjui): in its priodpie, than 
fatal in its confcqne^hcest i 

The falutary union between tbe princes of Syra- 
cufe amf Agrig^tiijn,<t|httnpjiied, an nie had occa- 

' ‘‘IPlnt. ia jUrib. M fj \ i» * 

' Tfaucyttd.l.v-'' t«1jbChM:icwt.Alcib. «, 

' * fUn 
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fion to relate, over the ambition and rtfourccs of c A P. 
Carthage. Sicily flourilhed under the virtuous ad- . . 

miniftration of Gelon and Theron ^ ; but its tran- 
quillity was difturbed by the diffenfions of their 
immediate fucceflbrs. Hieroa Kang of Syracufe 
proved viflonous in a long and bloody war, during 
which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thrafideus emboldened the rofentmcnt of his fub- 
je£ts, already provoked by his injufUce and cruelty 
He efcapedthe popular furjjg but fell a vifl;un to bis 
own delpair; and the Agrigentines, having expelled 
the family of an odious tyrant, inlUtuted a republi- 
can form of policy. 

'I'he falfe, cruel, and avaricious Ilicron, (for fuch Reig« of 
he is deferi^bed ' in the firft years of bis reign,) ’ 
was not likely to benefit under the dangerous 
influence of profpeiity. But his mind was ftill 
capable of refle^on ; and in the courfc of a 
long ficknefs and confinement, he difeovered tUo 
emptinefs of fuch objects as kings are taught to 
admire, and had recourfe to the folid pleafurts ol 
the mind. By converfing with Grecian philofo- 
phers, he learned the moft important of all Kl- 
fous, that ol converfing with hlmlolfi a Oonvor- 
falion which none but the moll \iriuous or the 
moft vicious of men can long and frequ*’n(ly main- 
tain, without deriving from it effontial profit. 

With the improvement of his imderftandmg, tin* 
fendments of lUeron improved ; Ms charjider and 
manners underwent a total change ; and the latter 

’ See abpve^ p. 36. ^ Oiodor. L xi^ c. 1 a. dc ieqq. 

* Dittdor* Ska Lai* ubevi. 

years 
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XIX. 


The ‘ 'Tan- 
nyofThra- 
fybulus, 
aiifl eftab^ 
lilhment of 
demo- 
cracy. 
Olymp. , 

A. C. 466. 


EfTtviS of 
that ^ >)- 
lution. 


years of liis reign adorn the Jiiftory of Sicily, and 
the age in which he lived The poets Simonides, 
iEfehylus, and Bacchilides, frequented his court, 
and admired the greatnefs of his mind, rather 
than of his fortune. The fublime genius of Pin- 
dar has celebrated the magnificent generofity of his 
illuftrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the picture of converfation, becaufe men talked 
as they needed not have been afhamed to write, 
the impartial difciple of Socrates, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the aflies of a king of Si- 
cily, has reprefented Hieron, in the Dialogue en- 
titled from his name \ as a model of wifdom and 
virtue. 

It is a mortifying refleftion, that the inimitable 
qualities of a virtuous prince Ihould naturally en- 
courage the floth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- 
nerate fucceffor. The glorious reign of Hieron 
was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrafybu* 
lus 5 a wretch who, difgracing the throne and hu- 
man nature, was expelled from Sicily by the jull in- 
dignation of his fubjefts. Refentmcnt is more per- 
manent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon j they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and, that they might never be again fub- 
jefted to a tyrant like Thrafybulus, exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy *. 

The inferior cities having fucceflively imitated 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracufe, the 

JSilin. i; ix. c. vii. ^ Xenophont. Hieron. 

^ Arillot. de Kepub. 1. v. c# xii. 

Grecian 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the diforders CHAP 
of that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre- 
vailed in the mother-country. Diftraded by in- 
ternal difeord, and haraifed by external hoftUity, 
they had neither leifure nor inclination to take part 
in the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 
which was alone capable of interpofing with cf- 
fed, in the quarrels of that country, imitated, in- 
ftead of oppoftng, the ambition of Athens. Moll 
of the Dorian' fettlements had becorpe confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufans; and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponnefian 
war, that afpiring people, though torn by domeftic 
fadions, ftrcuuoufly exerted their valour againfl 
the Ionic fettlements of Leontium, Catana, and 
Naxos. 

While thefe unhappy iflanders ftruggled witl\ Dlflenfions 
the agitations of a government more turbulent than i“ 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they like- th^Athe- 
wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy ; which, of all political conftitutions, 
prefents the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperior 3. 

talents, and has always been the moft produdive 
in great men. Th^ adive ferineniation of popular 
alTemblies had given the eloquence of a Gorgias 
to Leontium, and the abilities of a Hermocrates 
to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne- 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit the 
protedion of that republic againft the unjuft. ufurp- 
ation of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con- 
vinced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
his %le tranfported the fenfibility, of the Athenians. 

von. II. 7 . They 
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CHAP. They immediately difpatched twenty fliips of war 
to the afTiflance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a fimilar requeft was made, and as rea- 
dily complied with j and the Athenians feemed dif- 
poled to engage with vigour in the war, when the 
forefight of Hermocrates, alarmed by the intrufion 
of thefe ambitious ftrangere, promoted a general 
congrefs of the ftates of Sicily. 

Appf*d This convention was held at the central town of 
Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
oiymp. all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
A!c.'4*i4. Syracufe; and iiluftrious as that repub- 

lic was, approved himfelf worthy of its higheft 
honours. While the deputies of other Rates 
dwelt on their particular grievances, and urged 
their feparate interefts, Hermocrates regarded and 
^enforced only the general intereft of Sicily. His 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domeftic contefts, left 
the whole ifland fiiould fall a prey to a foreign 
power ®. 

jNew dif. But a plan of union fo fcafonable and falutary, 
oi^p‘ depended on the tranfient influence of a fingle 
xci. I. man, while the principles of 'difeord were innumcr- 
A.C.416. able and permanent. Within a few years after this 
event, Leontium was taken and deftroyed, its in- 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition of ex- 
iles, and its confederates, the iEgefteans, clofely 
befieged by the eonjund arms of Selinus aitd Sy- 
racufe. The unfortunate communities again fent 
an embaffy to Athens, pleading the rights of 

® Thucydid. p. 290. 
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confanguinity, and addreffirig not only the paffions chap. 
but the intereft of their powerful allies. “The 
Athenians,” they infifted, “ were bound by every 
principle of found policy to reprefs the growing 
greatnefs of Syracufe, which muft otherwife become 
a formidable accelhon to the Peloponnefian league ; 
and now was the time for this meritorious under- 
taking, while their lom'an kinfmen in Sicily were 
ftill capable of exerting fome vigour in their own 
defence.” In order to enforce thefe arguments, 
the ambalfadors of ^gefta gave an oftentatious, and 
even a very falfe defeription of the wealth of their 
republic j which, according to their account, was 
capable of defraying the whole expence of the war. 

Their fellow citizens at home carried on the decep- 
tion by a moft unjuftifiable artifice, difplaying to 
the Atlienian commillioners fent to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their neighbours, and 
raifing, by extraordinary expedients, the fum of 
fixty talents of filver, to maintain, for a month, an 
Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as if they had purpofed 
monthly to repeat this large fubfidy, which at once 
exhaufted their faculties 

The arguments of their Sicilian allies were doubt- wltli which 
lefs entitled to confiderable weight with the Athe- 
nians; yet various reafons might have dilfuaded pnidendy 
that ambitious people from undertaking, at the pre- 
fent conjunfture, an expedition againft the powerful 
republic of Syracufe. The cloud of war, which 
Pericles faw advancing with rapid motion from the 

Tliucydidl p. 444* 
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CHAP. Peloponn^us, had been at length difpelled by the 
valour and fortune 'of the Athenians} not, however, 
before the arms of .Brafidas had lhaken their empire 
to the foundation. The fame ftorm might be again 
» collefted, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home, efpecially^ if they were unfortunate 
jibroad, finqe the woundjed. pride of Sparta would 
' eagerly feize the opportunity of revenge. The 
rebellion, of the, Macedonian cities was 0ill unfub- 
dued, and it would be highly imprpdent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of thofe 
ancient polfellions, to attempt the acquisition of 
. neyr territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
jlgainft. Sicily be crowned with the moft flattering 
fuccefs, it would ftill be difficult, nay, impoflible 
to preferve fuch a dilfemt and extenfive conqueft } 
but ihould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good rcafon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whofc greatnefs 
was the objeQ: both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubjefks and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 
fiaflsi and reinforce their ancient enemies by the rc- 
fentment and hoftiliiy of Syracufe and her confeder- 
ates, juflJy provoked by the daring invafion of their 
iiland. 

Ixrrava- Thefe prudential conflderations were unable to 
ardour of the, Athenian affembly inflamed 
ades. by tbe bSreath of their favourite Alcibiades. It is 
a juft and profound obfervation of Machiavd, that'^ 
the real powers of government are often cohtraded 
to a narrower point in republics than in jno- 

, narchies : 
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narchics; an obfcrvation which that fagacious ftatef- c HAP. 
man had learned from the experience of liis na- 
tive' city, and which he might,' have confirmed 
by the hiftory of the Greeks, whofe political mea- 
fures, and even whofe national charader, depended 
on the. tranfient influence of a few individuals. ' 

Under the direflion of ' Ariftides and Themiftocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the foundell policy, adorned 
by unlhaken probity and by heroic valour, Ci- 
mon infpired the generous ambition which ani- 
mated his own breaft : a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firmnefs diftinguiflied the long ad- 
miniftration, I liad almoft laid reign, of Pericles. 

The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of 
great men, whom his pride difdained to 
Regardlefs of order and decency, with a li£;e||j|b^ 
magnificence uiofl; offenfive to the fpirit of republi- 
can equality, he blended a' certain elegance of man- 
ners, which not only repelled cenfure, but attra£fed 
applaufe. Thus difpenfed from obferving the efta- 
blilhed formalities of private life, he expelled that 
the glory of his adminiflration might foar^j^bove the 
ordinary diflates of political prudence Though 
he preferred what was ufeful to what was honeft, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufeful, 
and, difdaining the common gifts of valour and 
fortune, -afpired at objeds extraordinary and unat- 
tainable. The Jiiscovery of the Athenian poflTef-, 
lions, and the re-el^blilhment of an etnpire, al- 

" See Plut. In Alcibiad. 'Bbcrat. de Pace ; above all the animated 
pi^ure in Plato’s Republic (Lvlli. cap. cc. 6c feqq*)^ of which Alcibia- 
desj dojabtlef9> waa the ori^inaL . 

. , ,23 ready 
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CHAP, ready too extenfive, might haive fatisfied the am- 
bition of a bold and afliive ftatefman. But the ex- 
travagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in d wider 
held. The acquifition of Sicily itfelf he regarded 
only as a neceffary introdu£lion to wider and more 
important conquefts. The intermediate htuation of 
that beautiful and fertile ifland opened, on the one 
hand, an eafy communication with the eaftepi front 
of Italy, which, from Brundufium to the Sicilian 
frith, was adorned by populous and flourilhing 
cities ; and, on the other, afibrded a fhort and fafe 
paffage to the northern Ihorcs of Africa, which, 
for many ages, had been cultivated and enriched 
by the united labours of the Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians. In his waking or fleeping dreams, Alci- 
biades grafped the wide extent of thofc diftant pof- 
fedlons, by the refources of which he expected 
finally to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit, and obfti- 
nate refiftance, of the Peloponnefians. Thus fecure 
at home, and fovereign of the fea, Athens might 
incorporate with her own force that of the conquered 
provinces, and maintain an unfhaken dominion 
over the^oll delightful portion of the earth, while 
her fortunate citizens, delivered from all laborious 
and mercenary cares, would be fupported by the 
contributions of fubjefl nations, and enabled to dif- 
play, in their full extent, that tafte for fplendour 
and magnificence, that greatnefs of foul and fuperi- 
ority of genius, which juftly entitled them to the 
empire of the world 

** Ifocrat. de Pace* Andodd. Orat. iil. p. 269* & Ariiloph. Vefp. 
vcr. 6j6. 

■ Allured 
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Allured by thefe extravagant, and flattering pro- C H^A P. 
fpefts of grandeur, the Athenians, in two fucceflive . _ i 
aflemblies, held at the fhort interval of five days. The SicU 
agreed to the refolution of making war againll: 

Sicily, and of raifing fuch naval and military force pofed by 
as feemed necelTary for carrying it on with vigour 
and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the xci. a. 
latter objeft, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand of the projected armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotifm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion, he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and divefted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftabliflied forms, which 
was natural to his age and character. Though the 
alfembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of fupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
leQing them with the greateft expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cullom, to 
propofe a different fubjeft of debate ; affirming, 

“ That the intereft of Athens was concerned, not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion, but in re-examining the expediency of the 
war. The alfembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the perfecuted 
^gefteans, and fugitive Leontines, whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether imprafticable, and in the prefent junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable ; fmee it would be 
z 4 madnefs 
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CHAP, madnefs to ex;cite the flames of a new war, before 
j aflies of the old were extinguilhed. The pleas 
of danger, and felf-defence were in the highfeft de- 
gree frivolous ; for, fliould the dreaded power of 
Syracufc be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend : this 
event would rather increafe their fecurity. ' In the 
a£i:ual ifate of the ifland, particular cities might be 
perfuaded, by fear, or intereft, to court the protec- 
; ,tion of the Peloponnelian confederacy ; but the 
vifkoriotis Syracufc would difdain to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generofity, fubjeft the 
partial dictates of her pride to the general fafety 
and honour of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which Ihe had obuuned over 
her neighbours, by ftrengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was 
to give liberty and independence to all Grecian 
cities. Should every remote view of policy be dif- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, 
the effefts of which they had not as yet ekperi- 
cnced, but which, being unknown, muff appear 
the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicihan expedition might be omitted with- 
out danger but if this enterprife, which had been 
haftily refolved.on, were injudicioufly executed, or 
if any of thofe misfortunes fhpuld happen, which 
are but too frequent m Jvar, the Athenians would 
be expofed not only to danger, bntto difgrace tmd 

ruin. 
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ruin. The refult of fuch an important deliberation CHAP, 
ought not to be committed to the rafli decifion . ' . 

of yduthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other obje£k, through the delulive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition ; and, to- 
tally difregarding the expence and. danger to be 
incurred by the republic, conlidcred only the pro- 
fits of military command, which might repair the 
wreck of exhaufied fortunes, and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
plcafures. He had in his eye at youth of that de- 
feription, the principal author of the expedition, 
who was furrounded by a numerous band of adher- 
ents, determined to applaud his difeourfe and to 
promote his meafurcs. It became the wifdom and 
dignity of the affembly to refill: with firmnefs that 
juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous crifis, it 
was the duty of the prefident to difpenfe with ordi- 
nary forms, and to act, not merely as the infiru- 
ment, but as the phyfician of a difeafed rcgubl’c. 

The queftion ought to be debated a fecond time j 
and the Athenians ought to refeind the decree 
againft Sicily, which had paifed without fulficient 
examination, in the abfence of feveral aged and 
refpeftable counfellors 

This difeourfe immediately called up Alcibiades, Hisdif. 
who, prefuming on his credit with the affembly, 
acknowledged, “ That he had afpired to the com- Alcibiade*,. 

Thucydid. 1 . VI. p. 4X7» & fcqq. The Sicilian expedition 
uninterruptedly related thrpuj^h the remainder of the fixth and feventh 
books of Thucydides. The collateral authority of Diodorus^ Plutarchi 
andtheojratoniiisofUttloimpQH , 
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CHAP, mand in Sicily, and that he thought himfelf juftly 
. ■ entitled to that honour. The extravagance of 

which he was accufed, had redounded to the ^profit 
o of his country; lince his magnificence at the Olym- 

pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and defended the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had efiefted what the po- 
licy of the wifeft ftatefman had often attempted in 
vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againft Sparta, even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
nefus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival ftate from inter- 
rupting the progrefs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently direded to this glorious end, 
expcnce and danger ought not to be regarded, fince 
wealth was ufefully facrificed to purchafe vitlory 
and renown ; and power was only to be prefeiwed 
by feizing favourable opportunities to incrcafe and 
confit^ji it. To the undertaking which he advifed, 
no reafonable objedion could be made; its expcnce 
would be fumifhed by the iEgeflcans, and other 
confederates ; and the danger could not be great, 
as Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was in- 
habited by a promifeuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or difeipline, devoid of patriotifm, and 
incapable of union 

Nidi' t%- The affembly murmured applaufe, confirmed 
pi^n thp decree, and teftified for the war greater 

of the war. alacrity than before. Nicias perceived the violence 

Thucydid. p. 
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of the popular current ; ftill, however, he made CHAP, 
one ineffeftual effort to refift its force* The 
fuccel's of an invader,” he obferved, ‘‘ comjnonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft un^ 
expefted impreffion, which confirmed the confi- 
dence of his friends, and excited difmay and ter- 
ror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
muft be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger, it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoft vigoun The Athenians 
might thus focure the affifliance of Naxos and Ca- 
tana, which were connedled by affinity with the 
iEgefteans and Lcontiiics. But there remained 
feven cities, and thofe far more powerful, with 
which they muft prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syracufc, places well provided with 
fhips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
troops, and every objeft and rcfourcc moft ufeful 
in defenfive war. An armament fimply naval 
would not be fufficient to cope with fuch a ftrength* 

Five thoufand pikemcn, with a proportional num- 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invafion fucccfsful. After arriving in Sicily, the 
towns muft be befieged or ftormed ; workmen, 
wfith all forts of machines and implements, muft 
be collefted for thofe purpoles, and tranfported to 
an ifland from which, in the four winter months, 
a meffenger could fcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceffary train, which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muft be fubfifted in a hoftile coun* 
try* Befides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and viftuallers would be required for 

4 the 
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CHAP, the ex{)edition. To colledt fuch an immenfe m^s 
1 . of war, demanded, doubtlejs, aftomfliing ^njpur 

and perfeverance ; but if the Athenian? intended 
to employ a fimller force, he muft, in juftice to his 
country and himfelf, decline accepting the com- 
m<md, fince nothing lefs than what he had defcribed 
could prpmife a hope of viftory, or prevent the 
certainty of defeat 

The 'v'ii''- attempt of Nicias to diiTuade his coun- 

^rytnen from this fetal enterprife, by n\agnifyiug 
in^^ding the difficulty of its execution, produced an oppo- 
effefl. The obftaclcs, which were unable to 
xcu*. conquer,, only animated the courage of the aflem- 
A.C. 4J5. jjjy . it was determined, that the generals Ihould 
be invefted with full authority to raife fuch funis 
of money, and to levy fuch a body of troop.*,, as 
might enfure fuccefs to their arms. The domeflic 
ftrength of the ^Athenians v/as unequal to the great- 
nefs of the undertaking : proper agents were dif- ’ 
patched to demand an extraordinary contribution 
from their dependent tributaries, as well as to fuin- 
mon the reludant affiftance of their more warlike 
allies. Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail 
to Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to- 
wards the mjiddle of the fummer, werg leAdy to join 
their confed^^tes- 

The mag. The magnitude of the preparations inerted the 
hopes and the ardour of all. ranks of men in the 
i«urations. republic. ,.T!h6 old expcflted that nothing could re- 
fill fuch a numerous and, well-equipped, armament. 


” Thucydid. p. 4J9. 
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The young eagerly feized an occafion to gratify chap. 
thdr.curiolity and love of knowledge in a diftant , . 

navigation, and to fliare the honours of fuch a glo- 
rious enterprife. The rich exulted in difplaying 
their magnificence ; the poor rejoiced in the imme- 
diate aflurance of pay fufficient to relieve their 
prcfent wants and in the profpeft of obtaining by 
their arms the materials of future eafe and happinefs. 

Inftcad of finding any difficulty to complete the 
levies, the great difficulty confifled in deciding the 
preference of valour and merit amo^fg thofe who 
foHcited to ferve ; and the whole complement of 
forces, to be employed by fea and land, confifted of ' 
chofen men * 

Amid ft the general alacrity felt, or at leaft Thegenc- 
expreffed, by people of all deferiptions (for the 
dread of incurring public cenfure made feveral ex- 
prefs what they did not feel), Socrates “ alone ven- 
tured dpenly and boldly to condenm the expedi- 
tion, and to predifl: the future' calamities of In's 
country. ‘ But the authority of a fage was un- 
able to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverfary 

Themoft expert and able feaxnen received a drachma (feven-pence 
three farthings) as daily pay, befides donatives their reipe(51ive 
captains. Thucydid. & Plut. 

Thucydid. p. 430 - 433* 

Plutarch joins Melon the aflrologer with Socrates. But the llory 
of Meton, who pretended madnefs, burned his houfe, and entreated the 
Athenians, that, amidlt his domeftic misfortunes, he might not be de- 
prived of the comfort of his only fon, is inconfiftent with the narrative 
of Thucydides, which proves, that inftead of compelling reludlance, 
there was occafion to repreis forwardnefsy to embark. 
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CHAP, feftival of Adonis, an ancient and melancholy rite, 
. ■ which inaufpicioufly returned a few days preceding 

the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony, 
the ftreets of Athens were crowded with fpe&res 
clothed in funeral robes ; the fpacious domes and 
temples refounded with lugubrious cries ; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in flow proceflion, 
^•ore their diflievelled hair, beat their naked bo- 
i'oms, and lamented in mournful flrains the un- 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favourite of 
Venus 

The arma- - When the appointed day arrived, the whole in- 
from habitants of Athens, whether citizens or ftrangers, 
Athens; aflembled early in the Piraeus, to admire the 
greateft armament ever collected in a Gredan har- 
bour. An hundred gallies were adorned with ail 
the fplendour of naval pomp : the troops deftined 
to embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
6f their drefs and the brightnefs of their arms : 
the alacrity painted in every face, and the magni- 
ficence difplayed with profufion in every part of 
the equipage, reprefented a triumphal Ihow, rather 
than the ftem image of war. But the folidij|;y and 
greatnefs of the armament proved that it was in- 
tended for ufe, not for oftentation. Araidft this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth, their friends and kinfmen could 
not fupprefs a few parting tears, when they confi- 
dered the length of the voyage, the various dangers 
by flood and field, and the uncertainty of beholding 


Flut. in Nic. ^ Alcibiad. 
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agiun the deareft pledges of thdr aiFeflions. But chap. 
thefq, partial expreffions of grief were fpeedily inter- 
rupted by the animating founds of the trumpet, 
which ilTued at once from an hundred Ihips, 
and provoked fympathetic acclamations from the 
Ihore. The captains then offered folemn prayers 
to the gods, which were anfwered by correfponding 
vows from the fpeftators : the cuftomary libations 
were poured out in goblets of gold and filver ; and, 
after the triumphant Pican had been fung in full 
chorus, the whole fleet at once fet fail, and contended 
for the prize of naval flcill and celerity, until they 
reached the lofty Ihores of iEgina, from whence 
they enjoyed a*ptofperous navigation to the rendez- 
vous of their confederates at Corcyra 

AtCorcyra the commanders reviewed the ftrength u reviewei 
of the armament, which confifted of an hundred coteyw. 
and thirty-four Ihips of war, with a proportional 
number of tranfports and tenders. The heavy- 
armed troops, exceeding five thoufand, were at- 
tended with a competent body of {lingers and ar- 
chers. The array, abundantly provided in every 
other article, was extremely deficient in horfes, 
which amounted to no more tlKui thirty. But, at a 
moderate computation, we may eflimaie the whob 
military and naval ftrength, including Haves and fer- 
vants, at twenty thoufand men. 

With this powerful hoft, had the Athenians at The Athe- 
once furprifed and aflailed the unprepared fecurity "j*”® 
of Syracufe, the expedition, however adventurous coaft^of 

Italy. 

Thucydid. I-vi, p.43»i * in Nicid, Diodor* 

h xui. p. 33}* 

and 
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CHAP, and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned 
with fuccefs. But the timid mariners of Greece 
would havfe trembled at the propofal of trufting 
fuch a numerous jieet on the broad expanfe of the 
Ionian fca. They determined to crofs the narrow- 
eft paffage between Italy and Sicily, after coaft- 
ing along the eaftern Ihores of the former, until 
they reached the Strait of Meffina. That this de- 
fign might be executed with the greater fafety, 
they difpatched three light veffels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities, and to folicit ad- 
miflion into their harbours. The greateft part of 
hlagna Grascia had, indeed, been peopled by Do- 
rians naturally hoftile to Athens. 'But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had rcafon to expe£t a 
very favourable reception. The elFeminate Sybaris 
had been deniolilhed, as related above by the 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time that 
the Athenians, growing more powerful than their 
neighbours, began to feize every opportunity to ex- 
tend their colonies and their dominion. Governed 
by fuch principles, they could not long overlook 
the happy fituation of Sybaris, near to whic^’ they 
early formed an eftablilhment that affumed tlie 
name of Thurium, from a falubrious fountain ol 
frelh water and the colony was increafed by a 
ruimcrous fupply of emigrants, who, under Athe- 
nian leaders, failed from Greece thirteen years be- 
fore the Peloponnefian war 

" P'53* 

** tlvoiJLOMTocv avo Kovmz Diodor. 1. Xii. p. 

Suid. ad voc. Lyfias. 
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The armament at Corqrra, whatever jealoufy 
its power might create in othet! cities, was entitled 
to the gratitude, of Thurium j j)refuming on which, 
the comitiimders, without waiting the return of the 
advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three 
divifions, to the Italian coaft. But neiAer the ties 
of confanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their parent ftate, could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to. open their gates to 
the Athenians, even to furnifti them with a market. 
The towns of Tarentum and Locris prohibited 
them the ufe'^.^of their harbours, and refufed 
to fupply them with water ; and they coafted the 
whole extent of the fliore, from the promontory of 
lapygium to that of Rhegium, before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi- 
ties of which they were in want. The maglf- 
irates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they 
granted nothing more j notwitliftanding the earnell 
foHcitations of Alcibiadcs and his colleagues, who 
exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea, to aflift 
their brethren of Leontium, whofe republic the 
Atheniai^ , had determined to re-eftablifli and to 
j. defend 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, 
they were informed by veflbls which had been pur- 
pofely difpatched from Corcyra, that the ./Egefteans, 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given 
of their riches, pofleflTed only thirty talents in their 
freal'ury. This difagreeable intelligence, together 
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w Iih the djfappointmcnt of afliftance from any 
Italian city, occafioned a council of war, ^o con- 
fidcr what meafures ought to be purfued in the Si- 
cilian expedition. It w'as the opinion ofNicias, 
“ that the iEgefteans ought to be fumilhed with 
that proportion of fhips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray ; and that the Athenian 
fleet having fettled, either by arms or by per- 
liiallonjthe quarrels between them and their neigh- 
boiirs, Ihould return to their own harbours, after 
failing along the coafl. of Sicilly, and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifland both their inclination 
and their power to protedt the weaknefs of their 
allies.” 

Alcibiacles declared, “ That it would be fhame- 
iul and ignoiuinious to dllfolvc fuch a powerf;! ar- 
mament, v'ithout performing fomc exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic ; that, by the profpedt 
of immediate and clfedlual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eafliy be alienated from their reluftant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracufc ; after w'hich, 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoft vi- 
gour agaiiift thofe republics, unlefs they rc-efta- 
blilJiod the Lcontines in their territory, and gave 
complete fatisfaftion to the injured A^gefteans.” 

Lamachus not only approved the active counfels 
of Alcibiades, but propofed a mcafure flill more 
enterprifing. The Athenians ought not to wafte 
time in unirapoitiuit objeds. Inflcad of ftriking 
at the extremities, they ought to alTault at once 
the heart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syi-acufe, it would not only be 

the 
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the firft, but the laft city, which they would have CHAP, 
occ^fion to befiege. Nor could the attempt fail, 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 
fans had time to recolleft thcmfclves, and to pro- 
vide for their own defence ; and while the Athe- 
nian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en- 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes.” 

This advice, which does equal honour to the isrejeded. 
fpirit and good fenfe of Lamachus, was rejefted 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flat- 
tering opportunity of exhanfting all the refources 
of his eloquence and intrigue to get poflTefllon of 
the dcpend(‘iit cities, bciorc he illuftrated the glory 
of his arms in the fiege of Syracufe. T'hc fleet 
failed from Rhogium to execute bis plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
middle between the extremes of their refpedhe 
opinions. A confiderable detachment was font to 
examine the preparations and the llrcngth of by- 
racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and ofl'or protec- 
tion, to all the captives and ftrangers confined 
within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed to AlclLkdo; 
Naxos, and perfuaded the inhabinints to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remainder of the an a- ftratagun. 
ment jn'oceeded to Catana, which refufed to ad- 
mit the fliips into the harbour, or the troops into 
the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the 
Cataneans allowed him to addrefs the aflfembly, and 
pi 'pole his demand 3. The artful Athenian traiif- 
ported iJic populace, and even the magiftrates 

A A 7, them- 
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CHAP, thcmfcivcs, by the harmony dnd force of his elo- 
quencc j the citizens flocked from eveiy quarter, to 
hear a difcourfe which was purpofely protrafted fen: 
fcveral hours j the foldiers forfook their poils ; and 
the enemy, who had prepared to avail therafelvos 
of this negligence, burft through the unguarded 
gates, and becatije aiafters of the city. Thofe of 
the Cataneans who were mofl; attached to the in- 
terefts of Syracufe, fortunately efcaped death by 
the celerity of their flight. The reft accepted the 
proffered friendlhip of the Athenians. This fuc- 
cefs would probably have been followed by the fur- 
render of Meffene, which Alcibiades had filled 
Ills m- diftruft and fediriont But when the plot was 

Mefleiie. npe for execution *, the man who had contrived, 
and who alone could conduift it, was difqualified 
from ferving his countr -. The arrival of the Sa- 
laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 
he might ftand trial for his life, 
itti nn- ft w^ould be improper to fufpend the courfe of 
fcai nabiy an intcrcfting narrative, by deferibing she caufes 
Aftonl nnd circumftances of this unexpefted event, if they 
were not immediately connected with the fubfe- 
quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 
the future fortune of the Athenians, who, after 
engaging, by the advice of one man, in the moft 


Thucydides fays, “When Alcibiades knew that he Ihould be ba- 
nlihed, he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syra- 
cufe, who immediately put them to death.” ThucydidL p. 462. We 
lhall fee hereafter ftill more fatal coiifequenccs of hjs refentment 
againft his country. But nothing can more Itrongly attett the turpi- 
tude of his charaAer. 
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romantic fchemes of conqucft which the madnefs chap. 
of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudic^ • . 
oufly arrefted the aftivity of that man in the exe- 
ecution of fuch extraordinary deligns, as .lif-'red 
no chance of fuccefs but Li the -wonderful refourccs 
of his lingular and eccentric genius. It happened, 
that on the night preceding the intended navigation of 
to Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, w'hich had recai 
been erefted in the Athenian ftreets, as the boun- 
daries of didcrent edifices and tenements, were 
thrown down, broken, and defaced. One only 
image of. the god^ of uncommon fize and beau- 
ty, was faved from the general wreck ; it was 
afterwards called the Italue of Andocides, as it 
flood before the houfe of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring infult w'as firft aferibed to 
the wicked artifices of the Corinthians, who, it was 
fuppofed, might employ fuch an abominable and 
facrilegious contrivance, to deter the Athenian ar- 
mament from failing againft their colony and kir f- 
men of Syracufe. But the enemies of Alcibiades 
availed thcinfelves of the impious levity of his cha- 
racter, to direct the popular ftorm aguinfl; the head 
of their detefted foe. On the evidence of flavas, he 


Dcraorritus, tlie cliief promoter of the Atomic piiilofophy, 
was younger tlun Anaxagoras, anJ dda than Socratt*f>. Ills kJio- 
lars, Dugoras and Protagoias, piopagatcd his wild lyltcin at Athens, 
towards the commencement oi the Peloponnelian war. Whether 
Alcibiades embraced the bari'en dotJlrines of that m/crable feil, c-* ad- 
hered to the divme philofojihy of his mafter Socrates, or, more proba- 
bly^ fluiSluated between them, he muft, in all cafes alike, have been 
obnoxious to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, 1. Ixv. p. ypj, 
Sext Empiric. Jix. ii. Laert. 1. ti. in Demociit. Sociat. Sc Protag. 
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P. accufcd of having treated, with rude famUiarlty, 
other adored images of the gods ; and Thelfalus, 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddefles 
Ceres and Proferpine, \\?hofe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned ; alTuming, though un» 
initiated, the names and rolies of the liigh-priefl:, 
callying Polylion (in whofe houfe this fcandalous 
fccneh?dbecn reprefented) the forch-bcarcr, Theo- 
dores the herald, and treatit^g his other licentious 
companions as fucred brethren and holy minifters 
of thofe 111) ftcrious rites 

ITtis Such an atrocious accufatii'n alarmed the terrors 

i\lhcni:ins j one a/Tenibly \v;'s funimoned after 
pjtt)' ‘I'ld another ; and the panic became the more general, 
m iiim. when it was undeiTtood that, during the fame night 

in which the (latues had been niiiiilatcd, a body 
A.c.4i_j. of Peloponncfian troops had marched towards the 
illhmus of Conntb. In the confufe-d imagination 
of the vulgar, ii was pofllbio to unite the incom- 
patible intorefts of fupcrftition and of freedom j 
and they were perfuaded by Andre icles, and other 
artful demagogues, that the profanation of the 
myfteries, llie defacing of the ftatues of Mcrcuri', 
the movement of the Peloponnefian troops, all 
announced a confpiracy to dcmolifii the cflablillied 
form of popular government, the fafety of which 
had, ever lince the cxpulfion of the Pififtratidae, 
formed an objeft of univerfal and moll anxious fo- 
licitude. 


Plutarch. In AlciUiacI, 
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Alcibiades defended himfelf, with his ufual elo- chap. 
quencje and addrefs, againft the malignity of a , . 

charge, unfupported by any adequate evidc'nce. 

The foldiers and failors, whofe eagernefs already ficesof hij 
grafped the conqueft of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their commander, whom they re- 
garded as the foul of tint glorious enterprife. A 
liioufand Argives and Mantinacans, who had en* 
lifted, on this lecrifion, under the Athenian ban- 
ners, declared thtir unwillingncfs to fail, unlefs 
they W'cre accni.ipm.i-'d by Alcibiades, whole va- 
lour and abilities aione had determined them to 
engage in fuch an irnportcint, but dangerous fer- 
vi'’e. This powerful cenibination in his favour 
difappniuled the pnfent hopes, without difconcevt- 
ing the future meafuros ol his cnemits. d hey 
perceived that, w<’re lie brought to an immediate 
trial, it would be impofliblo to obtain fcntcnce 
againft him ; but that, were his perfon and influ- 
ence removed to a diflance from Athens, every 
thing might be hoped from the weakneli^, incon- 
ftancy, and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefore determined by this perlldious cabal, that 
fuch orators as had hitherto dilguifed, under the 
maik of frieiullhip or admiration, tiieir envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, Ihould declare in full alfern- 
bly, “ that It would be inconfiftent with the cicarefl: 
diefates of prudenc? and propriety, to involve in 
the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a 
citizen who had been c-leQed general by the unani- 
mous fufli-age of his country, and whofe prefence 
was eagerly demanded by the alfeib'onate ardour 
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. of his troops. The charges againfl him deferved, 
^ doubtlcfs, to be ferioully examined ; but th? pre- 
fent was not a proper time for fuch an inveftiga- 
tion, which muft blunt the courage of his followers, 
and interrupt the fervice of the republic. Let him 
fail, therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or fuffer the 
punilhment of his guilt.” Alcibiades perceived 
the poifon concealed under this affefted lenity, and 
tellified his ‘relu£l;ance to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejeded 
by the alTerabl/. He therefore fet fail, probably 
flattering himfclf, that by the glory and fuccefs of 
his arms, he v\ould filence the clamours, atleaft de- 
feat the machinations of his accufers. 

But this expc£iation was unfortunately difap- 
pointetl. In a republie.ui government, it is not 
more cafy to excite, than it is difficult to appeafe, 
the fermentation of public difeontents, efpecially 
if occafioned by any real .or pietendcd diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
fcope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually aflcmbled to enquire 
into the violation of the Itatucs. Many refpeft- 
able citizens were feized on fufpicion, becaufe they 
had, on former occafions, difeovered principles 
hollile to the wild extravagance of democracy. 
Others were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
an obfeure flranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. 1 he violence of the public diforder 
Opened a door to private vengeance. Every indi-. 
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vidual was deiirous to fee his perfonal enemies CHAP, 
among number of ftatc criminals : and his re- . ^ , 

fentment was invited falfely to accufe them, by an 
injudicious decree of the affembly, ofl'ering high 
rewards to thofe who fhoutd denounce the guilty, 
and even to the guilty thcmfeivcs, who fliould de- 
nounce their alTo^iates. 

Among the- perfons who had been feized on Alabiadcj 
fufpicion, was the crafty and intriguing Tiinaeus, 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the oiymp. 
fame whofc ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- ^ 

ncral mutilation. The known charafter of tlu'fe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar viebims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
fame prifon, they had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating their apprehonfions, and of contriving 
means of fafety, Timteus perfuaded his friend 
(for the ties of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary fricndflii])), that it would 
be weaknefs to die by a lalfe accufation, w'hen he 
might fave hiinfelf by a lie. Andocidt's turned 
informer. I’he prifoners whom he named were 
banilhed or put to dcatli. I’lie refl v.'ere fet at 
liberty. The abfent, among whom was Alci- 
biades, were recalled to ffand trial. But they 
did not obey the funiraons font them by the 
Salamiixian galley. 'flic wanderings and mif- 
fortuncs of more obfciirc names rre unknown. 
Alcibiades efcaped to Thurium, and afterwards to 
<Argos ; and when he underflood that the Athe- 
nians had fet a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta j where his active gaxius feized 
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C H A P. the fjrfl: opportunity to advife and promote thofe 
* meafures, which, while they gratified hi§ pri- 

vate refentment, occafioned the ruin of his coun- 
try 

I.anj;uiti The removal of Alcibiadcs foon appeared in the 
inSiuiy ^ languid operations of the Athenian armament. 

The cautious timidity of Nicias, fupported by 
wealth, eloquence and authority, gained an abfo- 
lulc ai Cendant over tlie more warlike and enter- 
pnfing character of Lamachus, whofe poverty ox- 
pofed him to contempt. Inftoad of making a bold 
iinproflio?! on Selinus or Syracufe, Nicias con- 
tented liimfelf with taking poflelliori of the uniin- 
portiiul colony of IJyccara. He ravaged, or laid 
under conliibution fonie places of frnaller note, 
and obMined thiriy talents from the iltlgcfteaiis, 
•^\hich, added to the falc of the booty, furnifhod 
.ibout rliiri) ihoufand pc unds fierling”’, a fum that 
niigiu be ufefully enij)Ioyed in the profccution of 
an cxpcnfive war. Bu( this advantage did not coin- 
penfaie lor the courage i3)rpinr} into the Syracu- 
tans by delay, and for the dilhonour fuftained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unfoca'fsful attempts 
againit TI)bl:i and ITimera, as well as for their do- 
jcclion at being confiiicd, during the grcatefl part 


riisC ‘n Alcitlad. Si Ifo-'rra^s, and Lyfui^, in llic Oration<? for 
and nit the Ion of Altilj^adcs. Several favSs and circumfhnut c-^ 
arc diHiTcn'Jy rcj>reunfe<I in the oial'on*; of Andoridt\s ; Init lluf 
orator was a party concerned, and Ins mifrcprcfcntation of the befl 
attefted leaves him no cicdit in thofe that arc! more doubtful- 

Thirty talents from the ACgt flea ns, amount to - aC c, 5 ?r^ 
Thefaleof liases, &c. - • - - - 239250 

^ Sum £ 29,06a 
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of the fummer, in the ina£live quarters of Naxos CHAP, 
and Catana. , , 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured 
againft thcfe dilatory and ignoble proceedings, tcrmines. 
which appeared altogether unfuited to the greatnefs 
of their armament, the generous fpirit with which 
they felt themfclvcs animated, and the ancient 
glory of the republic. NicLas, refifling the wary 
<lii3;ates of his own fear or forefight, determined to 
gi'atify the inclination of his trooj^s, by the vigour 
of his winter campaign. The conqucll of Syr.i- 
riifc, againft which he intended to lead them, might 
well excite the emulation of the combatants, fince 
that povv<‘rful city formed the main obftacle to 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark not only 
ot Sicily, but of the Italian and African flioivs. 

Ancient Syraciile, of which the ruined grandeur Di-fcrlp- 
5s ftill worthy of regard, was fituate on a fpa- 
cious promontory, w allied on three fidcs by the 
fca, and defended on the w'eft by abrupt anu 
almoft inacccllible mountains. The town was built 
in a triangular form, whofc fummit may be con- 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipolc. .Adjacent 
to tii:fe natural lortifications, tlic' wcfttni or in- 
land divihon of the city was diltinguiUicd by the 
name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bafe, com- 
prehended the vaft extent of Achradina, reaching 
from the northern fliore of the promontory to the 
fouthern ifland Orlygia. This finall ifland, compof- 
ing the whole of modern Syracufc, formed but the 

4- third 
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CHAP, third aiid lead extenfive divifion of the ancient ; 
, . which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in cir- 

cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 
above two hundred thoufand warlike citizens, or 
induftrious flaves 

Temper of When the Syi-acufans heard the firft rumours of 
UieSyra- jjjg Athenian invafion, they defpifed, or affefted 
ciifius. defpife them, as idle lies invented to amufe 
the ignorance of the populace. The hoftile arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perfuaded, by the wifdom of Hermocrates, to pro- 
vide againft a danger which their prefumption 
painted as imaginary'. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had rcaehed 
the Italian coall:; when they beheld his numerous 
lleet commanding thcfca of Sicily, and ready to 
make a dofeent on their defcncolcfs ifland, they 
were feized with a degree of juft terror and alarm 
proportional to their falfe fccurity. They con- 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
which had been nourilhed by the intcrefted adula- 
tion of the demagogue Alhenagoras, who vainly 
affured them that the ftrength of Syracufe was 
lufficicnt not only to defy the afi'aults, but to rc- 
flrain the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the 
heiglits of {gumption, they plunged into the depths 
of defpair, and their fpirits were, with difficulty, 
reftored by the animating voice of Hermocrates, 
who was not more prudent in profperity than in- 
trepid in danger 


Bjf 
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By hii exhortations they were encouraged to c ii A P. 
make, ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to . , 

ftrengtben their garrifons, and to fummon the af- , 
fiftance of their allies. Thefe meafures were un- fuifthe”' 
dertaken with ardour, and carried on with unfe- Athenians, 
mitring adivity ; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre- 
pidation of the Syracufans, but infpired them with 
unufual firmnefs. They requefted the generals, 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen, 
to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the 
hoftile camp. Their cavalry harafled the Athe- 
nians by frequent incurfions, beat up their quar- * 
tors, intercepted their convoys, deftroyed their ad- 
vanced polls, and even proceeded fo near to the . 
main body, that they were diflindly heard demand- 
ing with loud infulis, Whether thofe boafted lords 
of Greece had left their native country, that they 
might form a precarious fettlement at the foot of 
Mount yEtna , 

Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by Siratsppm 
the impatient refentmont of his own troops, Ni- 
cias was ftill reftrained from an open attack on poiToffiou* 
Syracufe by the difficulties attending that enter- 
prife. Jho diftance between Catana and the Sici- 
lian capital was more than thirty mile^ but, after 
the moll profperous voyage, the Athenians could 
not expeft, without extreme danger, to make a 

Plutarch. The fueer is difierently exprclTed in Thucydides; 

Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themfelvcs in 
^foreign country, rather than to replace the Leontines in their onun 
Thucydid. p.455* 
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CHAP, defcent on the forrihed coaH; of a powerful and vi- 
gilant enemy. If they detennined to maifch by 
land, they muff be haraflbd by the numerous ca- 
valry of Syracufe, which adtually watched their 
motions, and with whofe adivity, in a broken and 
intricate country, the ftrength of heavy-armed 
troops was exceedingly ill-qualified to contend. 
To av^oid both inconvenience’s, Nicias employed 
a ftratagem. A citizen of Catana, whofe fubtle 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de- 
ceive, ought to have preferved his name from ob- 
livion, appeared in Syracufe as a deferter from his 
native city ; the unhappy fate of which, in being 
fubjeded to the imperious commands, or licen- 
tious diforder of the Athenians, he lamented with 
perfidious tears, and with the plaintive accents of 
well-diffembled forrow. “ He was not the only 
man who bew'ailed, with filial compafllon, the mif- 
fortuiics and ignominy of his country, A nume- 
rous body of Cataneans, whofe refentment was re- 
preflld by fear, longed to take up arms, that they 
might deliver thcmfclves from a difgraccful yoke, 
and punifli the cruel tyranny of the invaders. Nor 
could ihedefign fail of fuccefs, if Syracufe Ihould fe- 
cond their generous ardour, 'I'Jic Athenians, fo 
libcrall) endowed with courage and ambition, wore 
deftitule of wifdom and of difeipline. They 
fpurned the reftraints of a military life ; their 
pofts were forfaken, their fhips unguarded j they 
difdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in 
the pleafures of the city. On an appointed day it 
would be eafy for the Syracufans, aflifted by the 

con- 
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confpirators of Catana, to attack them unpre- chap. 
pared, to mount their undefended raifiparts, to de- . , 

molifh their encampment, and to bum their fleet.” 

This daring propol’al well correfponded with the 
keen fentiments of revenge which animated the in- 
habitants of Spacufe. "rhe day was named ; the' 
plan of the enterprife was concerted, and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 
hopes, and to confirm the refolution, of his pre- 
tended affociates. 

The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the utinoft; fa- FAls 
tisfaction to Nicias. whofe armament prepared to 
fail for S3Tacufe on the day appointed by the in- oiOieSj " 
habitants of that city for affaulting, with their 
whole fi)rce, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they inairheci w'ith this view’, to the fertile plain 
of Leontium, w'hen, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived iii the great haibour, difem- 
barked their troops, and fortified a camp without 
the weftern wall, near to the celebrated teinpie of 
Olympian Jupiter ; a filuation which Itad been 
pointed out by fouie Syracufan exiles, and which 
wjs well adapted to every purpofe of accommo- 
dation and defence. hTeanw'hile the cavalry of 
o)racufe, proceeding to the walls of Catana, 
had difeovered, to their inliniic regret, the depar- 
ture f)f the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli- 
gence was conveyed, with the utmoll expedition, to 
the infantry, who immediately marched back to 
proteft Syracufe. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reftored the courage of the aged Syracu- 
ians. They were joined by the forces of Gela, 

Selinus, 
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in a battle, 
Olymp. 
xn. 2. 

A. C. 415. 


CHAP. Seiinus, and Camarina: and it was detcnnincd, with- 

"YTY * 

' ■ out lofs of time, to attack the hoftile encampment”. 

Only a few days clapfed before the Athenians 
fcats*die*^" them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 

SjTacufans' two armics prepared to engage, ^fpeftively in- 
I'efentment and ambition^^^e one formi- 
xn. a. dable from courage and numbers, the other elated 
A. C. 41J. by fuperior difeipline and habitual victory. The 
Syracufan generals drew up their troops, fixteen, 
and the Athenians only eight, deep : but the latter 
had, in their camp, a body of referve, which was 
kept ready for aftion on the firfl. fignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 
Ihort difeourfe, in which he obferved, “ that the 
ftrength of their prefent preparations was better 
fitted to infpirc confidence, than the moft eloquent 
. fpeech with a weak army, efpedally as they con- 
tended againft the Syracufans, a promifeuous crowd, 
whofe prefumption was founded on inexperience, 
and whofe defultorious ardour, however fuccefsful 
in predatory incurfions, wrould yield to the firR 
fhock of regular war. They fought, indeed, in 
defence of their city ; fo did the Athenians and 
their allies, whom nothing but military valour and 
fuccefs could rellore in fafety to their refpeftive 
countries”.” Having thus fpoken, ht led his 
troops to the enemy, who did not decline the en- 
gagement. The light-rrmed archers’* flvirmiftied 

Thucydld. p. 445 — 457 * 

Thucydid. p. 458 & 459. ' 

' Thucydides mentions, Iicfidc*, fbe archcis (rofoTai), the 
and o^oSovuTou, “the thiowers of Hones and flingers.” P. 449. 'J'hev 

were all as he fays immediately below. 
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C! the van : the prlcfts brought forth the accuf- chap. 

facrifices : the trumpets fummoncd for a ♦ * . 

general charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued 
with perfevcrant^ for fcveral "hours. Both fides feat, 
were animated by every principle that can infpire 
and urge the utnioft vigour of exertion, and vic- 
tory wjis ftill doubtful, when a tempefl. fuddenly 
arofo, accompanied with unufual peals of thunder. 

'I his event, which little aft'etlcd the Athenians, 
t onfounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene- 
my, who wore broken and put to flight. Nicias 
voftrained the eagemefs of his men in the purfuir, 
left they fliould be expofed to danger from a body 
of twelve hulidrcd Syracufan cavalry, who had not 
ei'gagcd in the battle, but who impatiently watched 
an opportunity to aflault the difordcred phalanx. 

The Synicufans efcaped to their city, and the Athe- 
o/aiis returned to their camp. In fuch an obftinate 
conflicl, the vanquifhed loft two hundred and fixty, 
flu> viQiors only fifty men j numbers that might oc- 
rafinn much furprife, if we reflefled not that, to 
Mjipore the ofl'enfive weapons ufed by antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece ^n every circumftancc fo un- 
like ‘he iniferable and naked peafants of modern 
I’.urc^pe, w'hofe lives are facrificed without defence, 
as without remorfe, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ftylcd tyrants) bemg armed 
with the helmet and culrafs, the ample buckler, the 
linn corfelet, and the manly greaves, they often 
difplayed their fldll, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, at a very fmall expence of human blood. 

von. II. , B B The 
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CHAP. The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
t — .1 I employed the dangerous aftivity, and gratified the 
T^e Athe- impetuous order of the Athenians, but did not 
tilrn'tr* facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without more 
Catana and powerful preparations, Nicias defpaircd of taking 
Naxos. jjjg place, either by alfault, or by a regular fiege. 

Soon after his victory, he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Catana ; a meafure which 
fuffiricntly proves that the late enterprife had been 
undertaken, not in confequence of any permanent 
fyftem of operations formed by the general, but 
in compliance with the ungovernable temper of 
his troops,' whofe principles of military fubordination 
were confined to the field of battle. 


Without attending to this circnmftance, the condutlV of Gre- 
clan Generals muft, on many oc cations, appear altogether un^ count- 
able. The fame obfervation applies to modern hifiory preced.iig tlie 
peace of Munfter. The famous wai of thirty yens, nhich jiidcd 
at ttiat peace, I lul the great f'.mdatioii fo* the ox.idt military Adiordi- 
nation width ddilnguilheb the pxekiit uTitury. See Pert* Bo^igcant, 
liiltoire de la Guern de 30 Ans.. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Vreparaiioiu for the cnfuing Campaig}i.~—The Athe- 
niom begin the Siege with Vigour. — Dijirefs and 
Sedition in Syracufe. — Arrival of Gylippus — who 
defeats the Athenians. — Tranfablions in Greece:— 

A fc’cond Armament arrives at Syracufe. —Its frjl 
Operations fucceffal. — The Athenians defeated:— 

Prepare to raife the Siege.— Naval Engagement 
in the Great Harbour.— Dcf pendency of the Athe- 
nians. — Stratagem of Hermocrales. — The Athe- 
nians raife their camp. — Melancholy Eirmnefs of 
N/eias. — Demo/ihencs capitulates. — Niclas fur- 
tenders. — Cruel Treatment of tbs Aih.inan Cap- 
ti vcs. — Singular Excefitiun. 

N icias had reafoii to hope that his vidVory C H A P. 

over the Syracufans would procure him re- 
ipcct and affillance from the infciior ttates of Si- Nieias pit- 
His emifiaries were dilfufecl over chat illand 
;uk! the neighbouring coaft oi Italy. MelfengeJs cainpaigu. 
were fent to Tufeany, where Pifa and other cities 
had been founded by Greek colonies *. An 
embaiTy was difpatched to Carthage, the rival 
and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 
coliedl materials for circumvallation ; iron, bricks, 
pnd -dl nrceffary florcs. He demanded horfes 

• ilMtlvU, p. 2^3» 
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C from the jSigefteans ; and required from Atheii'S 

_ reinforcements, and a large pecuniary fupply ; 

negleding nothing that ftiight enable him to open 
the enfuing campaign with vigour and effecl: 

The Syra- While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
fuCuis pre- tack of Syracufe, the citizens of that capital dif- 
played equal activity in providing for their own 
defence. By the advice of Hermocrrftes, they ap- 
pointed himfclf, Heraclides, and Sicanus ; three, 
’nllead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
elefted, both in civil and military affairs, were in- 
vefted witli unlimited power, which was ufefully 
employed to purchafe or prepare arms, daily to 
exercife the troops, and to ftrengthen and cxtcnii 
the foriiiications of Syracufe. They lik.wvife dif- 
patched atnbaffadorG to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connedod in 
peace, or allied in war, to folicit the continuance 
of their friendlhlp, and to counteradl the danger- 
ous dofiuns of the Atht mans. 

O 


!' ti p.ir- Yhe importance of the city tlamerina, fituate on 
touit the foutbern coaft of Sicily, demanded the prefenct 
Hermocrates hlmfeif. The Camerineans h.ad 
c.mcn- giveti a very lecbic and rcluifant alliflance to their 

OK in. allies of Syracufe ; and the orator Eupheinus eni- 

-WM.' ployed all the weight of his abilities to unite 

A C.4IJ. 


'* It is reinaik.rljliv tkot»gIi after the removal of Alci- 

blades, Uie {^111. jmcM, <rratbLT foie command of the army, 

he a<Sled (^uite (ontrary t.) tiic o-j,iuion wKkli lie had tlcclai’ed at the 
tommencfinent of the eviv'ditioti. The plan which he purfued wa* 
rha^^ of A!cib-.ide5, not ius (iaiJ' thesviews of the banifhed geiicraf 
it’ll pfluated the army; bvt i''e ardent fpirit was withdrawn, that 
could alone afford the ho|>eof fuccefs. 


them 
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liiem to the Athenian confederacy. An affembly 
being fummoiied, Hcrnioci*atcs infoimed them, 
“ That a defire to prevent the deception of the 
Caracrineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 
had occafioned his prefent journey. That reftlefs 
and^ ambitious nation, which had fo often kindled 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece, had 
lately failed to Sicily, under pretence of rc-efiablifli- 
ing the affairs of the I.<'onti;ies and iEgeftcans, but 
from motives far more (ellifli, which it was eafy to 
conjefture and impoflible to miftake. Their real and 
principal dcTign was to fow difl'enlion and difagrec- 
inent among the Sicilian flatcs, which, fighting 
J'mgly, might be fuccclliveiy fubdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the 
Athenians ffiould undouake a voyage to vindicate 
1 he freedom of Algefta ; liiex who oppreflTed, with 
all the rigours of flavery, die unhappy illanders ol 
Euboea, by whom A^igefia haj be.'ii huili, and f-oiu 
whom its inhabitants weie deicendeci ! Under 
pretence of deli\ering from the tyranny of (he Great- 
King, the Greeks of Afia, of t!u Hclkfp. mt, oi 
Thrace, and ol the .^ligman, the) hati conquered 
and enflaved thofe variou:. countrie;.. Tliey aduallv 
employed the fame perfidious coutjivaiice againll 
the fafety of the Sicilians; but he irufled th.a tlicir 
prefenr undcrtalciug, though carried on with equal 
artifice, would be attended with very different fuc- 
cefs ; and that they w'cmld learn by fatal experience, 
to diftinguifti between the effeminate lonians and 
Mellefpontincs, wholly minds had been enfeebled 
and debafed by the Perfi.in yoke, and the magna- 

B B ”5 nimous 
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^ Dorians of Sicily, ihe genuine offspring 

■ ■ of Peloponnefus, the fource of valour and of li- 

berty 

Of the Eupbcmus, the -Athenian, repelled with force 

Athenians, ajjjj fpirit^ thefe reproachful accufations. “ The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
not lefs advantageous to themfclves than honoui- 
ablc to the parent ftatc. The general intereft of 
Greece required that the fame republic which at 
firft had fo bravely eftablilhed, fliould ftill coutinue 
to mviintaln, the national independence. d'hey 
who afford proteftion, muft affumc authority ; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man- 
ner effenlial to their own and to the public Aifcty. 
If they had fubjecled the neighbouring coafls and 
iflands, their inicrcjl might juftify that odioiif but 
nccclVary rneafure ; and the fame dictates of Icuind 
policy which induced ihtm to conquer and to cn- 
flavc the llellcfpoiiunc and Afiaiic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver tlte op- 
preffed Sicilians. To this office they were invited 
by the Lccniines and JEgcfttcans ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendfliip and con- 
fanguinity: to this eiilcrprifc they were determined 
by the ftrongeft of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear leil the inhabitants of Sicily (whofe numbers 
and chftance rendered if impolfible for Athens to 
fubdue, far lefs to retain them in fubjeftion) fhould 
fall a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cufe, and thus become an accefiion to the Pelopon- 
ncfian confederacy.” The Camerineans dreaded 


3 Thucydid. I. vi. p. 4631 & feqq. 
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the diflant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ftill CHAP, 
more the ndghbouring hoftility of Syracufc. Their . ' j 

fears didatcd a reply in friendly and refpeftful T)>c Ca- 
terms ; but they craved leave to preferve a neu- 
trality between the contending powers, hoping by to obferve 
this expedient, to divert the refentment of cither, 
yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived The Athe- 
from Athens. In addition to his original force, 

Nicias hadlikewife collected a body of fix hundred and begia 
cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents ; and, 
in the eighteenth fummer of the wdr, the aflivity gonr. 
of the troops and workmen had completed all nc- 

» 1 xcu 3* 

roifaiy preparations for undertaking the ficge of A.C. 414. 
Syracufc. The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 
fperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogile, 
and the troops were no fooncr difembarked than 
tiiey feized an opportunity lor fignalifiag their va- 
lour againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of I.abdalus ; an 
important fortrefs fituate on the higheft of the 
mountcuns which overlook and command the city. 

'rhree hundred Syracufans were killed in the pur- 
fuir ; the reft took rcluge behind their walls ; 
the caftle of Labdalus was taken, and ftrongly 
guarded by the vi£tors. The plan which Nicias 
embraced for conquering the city, was to draw a wall 
on either fide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 
lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 
towards a bay two leagues in circumference, juftly 
cdled the Great Harbour, on the fouth. When 
thefe circumvallations had furrounded the place 
s fi 4 by 
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C n A P. by land, he expelled, by his numerous fleet, to 
. . block up the wide extent of the Syra^ufan 

harbours. The whole ftrength of the Athenian 
armament was vigoroufly diredf cd to this fervice ; 
and, as all neceflary materials had been pro- 
vided with due attention, the works rofc with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de- 
terred them from oppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement ; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded ti|iem to raife walls, which might traverfe 
and interrupt thofe of the Athenians The im- 
minent danger urged the aftivily of the u orkmen ; 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each other ; fre- 
quent Ikirrailhes enfued, in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a vidim to his 
rafli valour ’ j but the Athenian troops mainulntd 
their ufual fuperiority. 

Diftreft Encouraged by fuccefs, Nicias pulhed the cne- 
and fcdi- jj^y vigour. Tilt' Syracufans loll hopes of 

s stufe. defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city ; and thi>'' 
dcfpair w'as encreafed by the abundant fupplics 
which arrived from all quarters to the befiegers, 
while the inlerefl of Syracufe feemed to be imiver- 
fally abandoned by the .inulii'erence or cowardice of 
herallie.' . In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 
the nroment of public danger commonly gave the 
fignal for domeftic fediton. I'he poptifece cla- 
moured with their ufual licentioufnefs, againll the 
incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to v/hom 

' Plut^-irch* in Nit la* 

alone- 


' Thiicydid. 1. vi* p* 48a, & feqq. 
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alone they afcribed their misfortunes. New ge- c li A P. 
ncr^s were named in the room of Hermocrates , , 

^nd his colleagues ; and this injudicious change in- 
creafed the calamities of Syracufe, which at length 
prepared to capitulate*. 

While the affeinbly deliberated concerning the TheSyj-a- 
execution of a meafure, which, however difgrace- 
fui, was declared to be neceflary, a Corinthian relieved by 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen- 
tral harbour of Ortygia, which being ftrongly for- allies, 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, Olymp. 
ferved a.s the principal and nioft fecure ftation for a. c . 414. 
the Syracuj’an fleet. The news immediately reached 
the afi’embly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowded 
around Gongylus the Corinthian, that they might 
leani the caufe of his voyage, and the inten- 
tions of their Peloponnellan allies. Gongylus 
announced a fpeedy and efieftual relief to the be- 
ficged city \ He acquainted tb.e Syracafans, that 
the cinbalfy, fent the preceding year, to crave the 
alliltance of Peloponnefus, had been crowned w ith 
fuccefs. His own courttt'ymen had warmly em- 
braced the caufe of their kinfmenfand moll; refpect- 
ablc colony. Tl’hey had fitted out a confiderable 
fleet, the arrival of which might be expefted overy 
hour. The I.aceda:nionians, alfo, had fent a fmall 
fquadron, and the whole armament was conduded 
by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valour 
and al^lity. 

While the defponding citizens of Syracufe Arrival of 
liftened to this intelligence with plealing aftonifh- 

* Thucydid. p. 487. ' Id. p. 490. pi' - 
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c n A. P. ment, a meflenger arrived by land from Gyli'ppus 
> . himl'elf. That experienced commander, inftead of 

purfuing a direfl: courfe to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had 
landed with four gallics on the weftern coaft of 
the ifland. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined the wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Ilimcra, Selinus, and Ccia, flocked 
to his ftandard ; and he approached Syracufe on 
the lide of Epipole, where the line of contravalla- 
ti(*ii was ftill unfiniflied, with a body of fcveral 
thoufand men. 


u ho do- The moil: courageous of the citizens fallled forth 
Athoni-^ to meet this generous and powerful protcclor. 
ans. The junction was happily eflefted ; the ardour of 
the troops kindled into enthufiafm ; and they dif- 
tinguiflicd that memorable day by furprifing 
ral important Athenian pofls. This firft fuccefs 
re-a^iimated the activity ux the' foldicrs and work- 
men. T he traverfe w^all was extended with the 


uiiuoft diligence, and a vige^rous fally dfpi'ived 
the enemy of the ftrong caflle of Lnbdalus. Nicias 
percehang that the intereft of th(j Athenians in 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wiflicd to bring the fortune of the war to the dcci- 
fjon of a battle. Nor did G)lippus decline the 
engagement. The firft aQion was unfavourable 
to the Syracufans, who had been imprudently pofted 
in the defiles between their own and the enemy’s 
walls, which rendered of no avail their fuperiority 
in cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy- 
lippus acknowledged this error, for which he 


4 
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completely atoned by his judicious condufl: In the 
immediately fuccceding engagement. His forces were 
draum up in a more fpacious ground. The pikemen 
received the Ihock of the enemy’s front. The 
horfes and light-armed troops affailed and haraffed 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into difordcr, repulfcd, and purfued to their 
camp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
difgrace. 

1 he important confequcnces of tliis victory ap- 
peared in the fubfequent events of the fiegc. 'I’hc 
byracufans loon extended their works beyond the 
line of circumvallation, fo that it was impofiible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ram- 
parts. The beftegers, while they maintained the 
fuperiority of their arms, had been abiiiiclanily fup- 
plied with nccclfarics from the neighbouring terri- 
tory ; but every place was alike hoflile to tliem 
alter their defeat, "^rhe foldiers, who went oet in 
queft. of wood and water, were unexpeftcdly at- 
tacked and cut oif by the enemy’s cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements w hich arrived from every quar- 
ter to the aflidance of Syracufej and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every nccclfary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian 
Ihore. 

Nitias, whofc fenfibility deeply felt the public 
dillrefs, wrote a moft defponding letter to the Athe- 
nians. lie honeftly deferibed, and lamented, the 
misfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves 
defected in great numbers j the mercenary troops, 
who fought only for pay and fubfiftcncc, preferred 
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CHAP, the more fecure d lucrative fervice of Syracufe ; 

eveni the Atheni citizens, difgulled with th^ un- 
expefted length and intolerable hardfliips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallics to unexpe- 
rienced hands ; an abufe too cafily permitted by 
the captains, whofe weaknefs and partiality had 
corrupted the difeipline, and ruined the ftrength, 
of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in- 
ability to check the diforder ; obferving, that he 
vrote to thofe who knew the difficulty of govern- 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domcitic troops. 
He therefore exhorted the aflbinbly, cither to call 
them home without delay, or to fend immediately 
a fecond armament, not lefs powerful than the 
firft. 


Ktival ope- 

Olymp, 
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Gylippus and liermocnitcs (for the latter had 
again alfumcd the authority due to his abilities) 
were acquainted with tlie aclual diftrefs, as well 
as the future hopes of the befiegers,. who might 
derive, in confcqucnce of Nicias’s letter, more 
olfeftual fuccours from Attica than the bcfiege(^ 
city could expeef from Peloponnefus. I'hey were 
prompted by intereft, therefore, as well as by in- 
clination, to prefs the enemy on every fide, and at 
once to aflail them by fca and land. Befides the 
bad condition of ihp Athenian fleet, the abfence of 
a confiderable number of gallics employed in con- 
ducing the convoys of provilions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of twelve 
fail, long expefted with anxiety, had efcaped the 
dangers of a winter’s voyage j and at the com- 
mencement of the enfuing fpring, the harbours of 
^ i Syracufe 
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Syracufe were crowtled with tj^e whole naval 
llrei^th of Sicily. Ilermocral^ perfuaded his 
countrymen, “ that the advantages of fldll and 
experience, which he honeftly aferibed to the Athe- 
nians, could not compenfa^e tlieir terror and coii- 
fufion at being fuddciily attacked by a fuperior 
force, on an element which they aft'eded to com- 
mand. Athens had affumed this boafted empire 
^of the fea in repelling the invalion of Perfia. Sy- 
racufe had a fimilar, yet itrongcr motive j and as 
Ihe poflefled greater power, was entitled to expect 
more diflinguiflied fuccefs.” 

The principal fquadrons of Syracufe lay in the 
harbour of Ortygia, feparated, by the ifiand of that 
name, from the ftation of the Athenian fleet. While 
Herraocrates failed forth with eighty gallics, to ven- 
ture a naval engagement, Gyiippus attacked the 
hoftile fortifications at Plcmmyrium, a promon- 
tory oppofite to Ortygia, which confined the 
entrance of the Great Harbour. The dcfca! oJ‘ 
^,the Syracufans at fea, whereby they loft fourteen 
veffels, was balanced by their vlQ;ory at land, in 
whic h they took three fortrelTes, containing a large 
quantity of military and naval (lores, and a confi- 
derable fum of money. In foiue fub%qucnt ac- 
tions, which fcarcely deferve the name of battle?, 
their fleet was ftill unfuccefsful ; but as they en- 
gaged with great caution, and found every where 
A fecure retreat on a friendly fliore, their lofs was 
inconfidcrable. Their want of fuccefs, in their firft 
attempt, did not abate their refolution to gain the 
command at fea. The hopes of defending their 

country 
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CHAP, country fliarpened their invention, and animated 
their aftivity. "riiey could not, indeed, contend 
with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion, or in the fkill of feamenlhip ; but in the def- 
tined feene of action, there was little opportunity 
for difplaying thofe advantages ; and by ftrength- 
cning, with unremitting labour, the prows of their 
{hips, they compenfated, by fuperior weight, the 
defeat of velocity. They provided alfo a great 
number of fmall velfels, which might approach fo 
near the hoftile fleet, that the light-armed troops 
with which they were filled could aim their darts 
againft the Athenian mariners. 

The Athe- By unexan)pled afllduity in completing thefe 
P^'^paJ^tions, the Syracufans at length prevailed in 
fra. a general engagement, which was fought in the 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenian fhips were funk, 
many more were difabled, and Nicias faved the 
remains of his Ihattered and diflionoured arma- 
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ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and tranfports, from the malls of which had been 
fuljsended huge raalfes of lead, named dolphins, 
from their form, fuflicient to crulh, by their falling 
weight, the llouteft gallies of antiquity. This un- 
expe£lcd obftacic arrefted the progrefs of the vic- 
tors ; but their preceding advantages elevated them 
with the higheft hopes, and reduced the vanquiflied 
to defpair. 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended 
by misfortunes at home ftill more dreadful. In 
the eighteenth year of the war, Alcibiades accom- 
panied to Sparta the ambafladors of Corinth and 

Syracufe, 
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Syracufe, who had folicited and^btained aiUdancc chap, 
to the befiegcd city. On that occafion, the Athe- ■ ' ' . 
nian exile firft acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
tans, by condemning, in the ftrongeft terras, the 
injuftice and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
men, “ whofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
their inveterate hoftility to the Laceda;monian re- 
public j but this republic might, by following his 
advice, difarm their refentment. The town of 
Decelia was fituatc on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens. This place, which commanded an exten- 
five and fertile plain, might be furprifed and forti- 
fied by the Spartans®, who, inftead of haralling 
their foes by annual cxcurfions, might thus infeft 
them by a continual war. The wifdom of Sparta 
had too long ncglcd^ed fuch a falutary and decifive 
meafure, cfpecially as the exiftence of a fimilar de- 
fign had often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the apprehenfion of 
JTeeing a foreign garrifon in their territory. 

This advice, firft propofed, and often urged, by The Pdi- 
Alcibiades, was adopted in the commencement of |a”fe"a lor- 
the enfuing fpring, when the warlike Agis led a trefshi 
powerful army into Attica. The defencelefs inha- oi^p. 
bitants of the frontier fled before his irrefiftible arms; xd. 4- 
but inflead of purfuing them, as ufual, into the heart. 
of the country, he flopped lliort at Decelia. As all 

® The Athenians, with their ufual imprudence, facilitated the fuc- 
cefs of Alcibiades's Intrigues, At the time when they ouglit, if pof. 
fible, to have foothed, they exafperated the Spartans to the utmoft, by 
frequent incurfions from Pylus> and hy openly aHUUng the Argiveg, 
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ncc^-’fifary materials had been p ovided in great abun * 
dance, the pl^ce was fpeedily fortified on every 
fide, and the walls of Decelia, which might be 
dilliniilly feen acrofs the intermediate plain, bid 
d, ‘fiance to thofe of Athens'. 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
tlie watchful hoftility of a neighbouring garrifon. 
The open country was entirciy laid wafte, and the 
ufual communication was interruplcil with the va- 
luable ifland of Euboea, from which, in feafons of 
icarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Athe- 
nians commonly derived their i’uppliis (d corn, 
wine, and oil, and vdiatever is moll nccefiary to 
life. llarafTed by the fatigues of unremitting fer- 
vice, and deprived of daily bread, the Haves mur- 
mured, complaitied, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their doledion robbeil the flate of twenty tiiou- 
fand idViuI arcifan.-. Since ih" latter years of l*e- 
ricles, the Athenians h..d not been involved in fiich 
diftrefs. But their prefent w'cre far more grievous 
than their pail fufFcrings. 'rhoCe had been chiefly 
occafioned by the temporary rage of the peftilence, 
the abatement of which there was always rcafon to 
expect; but thefe were infliiled by the unextin- 
guiihable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe °. 

The domcllic calamities of the republic did not, 
however, prevent the raoft vigorous exertions 
abroad. Twenty gallics, ftationed at Naupaefus, 
watched the motions of the Pcloponncfian fleet 
deftined to the aflifliaiice of Syracufe : thirty carried 
on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 

Thucydid. p* joo, & feqq. Id. ibid. 
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of Amphipolis j a confidorable fquadron colledled c it A P. 
tribute, aud levied foldiers, in the colonies of , ^ 

Afia ; another, ftili more powerful, ravaged the 
coaff of Peloponnefus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; ne- 
ver, in ancient or modern times, did the courage of 
any ftate cutertain an ambition fo far fuperior to 
its power, or exert efforts fo difproportionatc to its 
flrojigth. Amidff the difficulties and dangers which 
encompaffed them on every fide, the Athenians per- 
fiffed in the fiege of Syracufe, a city little inferior to 
their own ; and, undaunted by the actual devafta- 
tion of their coin it ry, unterrifled by the menaced 
affault of tlic’i* w'aMs, they font, without delay, fuch 
u reinforeeuient into Sicily, as afibrded the moft 
proniiling liopes of fuccefs in their expedition againit 
that L'land 

The Syracufans had fcarcely time to rejoice at Tin- Aiii/’, 
their viftory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 

, TTUMtit ..UJ-r 

a numerous and formidable armament appeared on 
the Sicilian coaft. The foremofl galHes, their prows - 

adorned with gaudy flrcamors, purfued a fecure at .Sj j- 
courfe towards the harbours of Syraci'^c. Tlie * 
emulation of the rowers w'as animated by (he .,'*** 
mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion; and A. Uaij. 
the regular decoration, the elegant fplondonr, 
which aiilinguiflied every part of the equipment, 
exhibited a pompous fjjeolacle of naval triumph, 
llieir appearance, even at a diftance, announced 
the country to w'hich they belonged ; and both the 
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^ XX ^ befiegers, and the terror of the bcfieged, 

■ — -1 i acknowledged that Athens was .the only city in the 
world capable of fending to the fca fuch a beautiful 
and magnificent contributipn. The Syracufans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the progrefs, 
or to hinder the approach, of the hoftile arma- 
ment ; which, befides innumerable foreign veffels 
and tranfporis, confifled of feventy-three Athenian 
gallics, commanded by the experienced valour of 
Demofthenes and Eurymedon. The pikemcn on 
board exceeded five thoufand j the light -armed 
troops were nearly as numerous ; and, including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
ftrength may be reckoned fuperior to that origuially 
fent with Nicias ", which amounted to twenty thou- 
fand men. 

The coni- The misfortunes hitherto attending the opera- 
biniid tions in Sicily had lowered the character of the 
aiTaiiit general ; and this circurifiance, as well as the fupe- 
S>i-acurc. j-Jor abilities of Demoftbencs, entitled him to af- 
fume the tone of authority in their conjunfl; deli- 
berations. His advice, which Ei^medon highly 
approved, and in which the dilatory caution of Ni- 
cias finally acquiefeed, was clear and fimplc. “ They 
ought to avail tbcmfelves of the alarm which the 
unc>:j)e£fcd arrival of fuch a powerful rcinforcc- 
r.K uf had fpread among the enemy ; and inflead of 
fiibmitiing to the tedious formalities of a fiege, at 
once afiault the walls of Syracule. He irufled, 
by the valour of his troops, to obttdn, in one day. 


Comp. Tliurytlid. fiipra citat. Dictlor, 1 . xiii. p.336* Pint, ia 
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the valuable reward of long and levere labours. ^ P* 
But if the gods had otherwife detennined, it would i — _ y 
be time to deilft from an enterprife, in which de- 
lay was equal to defeat,' and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and Thi ir firft 
making fome ineffectual attempts againft the forti- 
iications on that fide, probably with a view to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy, Demofthenes chofe 
the firft hour of a moonfhine night, to proceed with 
the flower of the army to feize the fortrefles in 
Epipole. 'I’he march was performed with fuccefs- 
ful celerity ; the out-pofts were furprifetl ; the 
guards, put to the fword ; and three feparate en- 
campments, of the Syracufans, the Sicilians, and 
allies, formed a feeble oppofition to the Athenian 
ardour. As if their victoiy had aln-ady been com- 
plete, the afl'ailants began to pull down the woodc x 
battlements, or to urge the purfuir with a rapidity 
which difordered their ranks. 


Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus A genciMi 
had aflembled the whole force of Syiacufe. At 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired, wli'ih the 
The Athenians were decewed within the intricate 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was fcated. 
firft checked by the firmnefs of a Theban phalanx. 

A rcfiftancc fo hidden and unexpedltd might alone 
have been decifive ; but other circumftances were 
adverfe to the Athenians j their ignorance of the 
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ground, the alternate obfcurity’of night and the 
deceitful glare of the moon, which, Ihiningin the 
front of the Thebans, illumined the fplendour of 
their arms, and multiplied the terror of their num- 
bers. The foremofl; i-anks of the purfuers were 
repelled ; and, as they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 
who linging the Pcean in their Doric dialed! and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, feized the Athenians, who 
thinking themfelvcs cncompalTcd on all tides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
bloodflied among their allies, before the miftakc 
could be difeovered. "I’o prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error, their feattered bands were 
obliged at every moment to demand the watch- 
word, which was at length bettayed to their adver- 
farics. The confeqi.uicc of this was doubly fa- 
tal. At every rencoouier the filent Athenians, 
wc. e Ibugluercd without niC'’i,y, while the enemy, 
who kiKw llxir v.,vd.-woi\!, might at plcafure 
join, or decline the battle, and eafily opprefs their 
weaknefs, or elude their llrcngth. The terror 
and confufon incrcafed ; the rout became gene- 
ral. Gylipp'it p'jrfucd in good order with his 
virtorlous troop.--. The vanquiiiied could not de- 
ft jikI in a booy by the narrow pafliiges through 
v'hioh tlic) had mounted. Many abandoned their 
:\Ynv% ard txploicd the unknown paths of the 
.•ocky i’j)ipolc. Oihc-rs threwr thcmfelves from 
prieipiccs, rather than aw'ail the purfuers. Several 
shouLads Vvcr'* left dead or wounded oil the fcenc 
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of aftion ; and, in the morning, the greater part of c ii a p. 
the f^gglers were intercepted and cut off by the . 

Syracufan cavalry 

This dreadful and uncxpefted difallcr fufpendcd The hiiu- 
the operations of the fiege. The Athenian gene- 
rals fpent the time in fruitlefs deliberations con- i>y 
ceming their future meafurc's, while the army lay 
encamped on the marlhy and unhealthy banks of vcmui hy 
the Aiiapus. The viclllitiides of an autumnal 
atmofpherc, corrupted by the foul vapours of an 
unwholefomc foil, made a fevere imprclhon on the 
irritable fibres of men, exhaufted by fatigue, de- 
je£ted by difgracc, and deprived of hope. A ge- 
neral ficknefs broke out in the camp. Demof- 
thencs urged this calamity as a new reafon for 
faaftening their departure, while it was yet pofliblc 
to crofs the Ionian fea, without rilking the danger 
of a winter’s tempeft. But Nicias diifuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they llioukl be war- 
ranted to take this important flop by the pofitive 
authority of the republic. “ Thofe who were at - 
tually the moll bent on ignominious flight, v/ould, 
after their return, be the foremofl; to aceyfe the 
weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders ; 
and for his own part, he would rather die honour- 
ably in the field of battle, than pcrifl]i by the im- 
juft fcnience of his country.” Demofthenes and 
Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the irafcible 
temper of an Athenian aflembly ; they only in- 
filled, that the armament fliould at leafl remove to 
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i ^ troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, 

they might harafs the enemy by continual defcents, 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracufan fleet on the open fea. 

But even this refolution was ftrenuoufly oppofed 
by Nicias, who knew by the fecret correfpondence 
which he maintained with certain' traitors in Syra- 
cufc, that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
liaufted by the enormous expence of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war, and that the 
magiilrates had ftretched their credit to its utmoft 
bounds, in borrowing from their allies ; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf, that the vi- 
gour of their refiftance would abate with the decay 
of their refources* The colleagues of NiciavS were 
confounded with the firmnefs of an oppofilion fo 
unlike the, yielding timidity of his ordinary charac- 
ter, and fo inconfiftent with the fenlimcnts which 
he had often exprefied concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition- They imagined that he might rely on 
fome more important ground of confidence, which 
his caufion was unwilling to explain ; they fubmit- 
ted th^efore to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himfelf and to them, and to the armament which 
they commanded 

Meanwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 
of the fame of his viftory, to draw a powerful re- 
inforcement from the Sicilian cities ; and the tranf- 
ports, fo long expefted from Peloponnefus, finally 
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arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Pelopon- c ii a p, 
nefian forces had failed from Greece early in the 
fpring ; and it is not explained for what realbn th$y 
touched on the coaft of Cyrenaica. There, they 
continued for fome months, that they might de- 
fend their Grecian brethren, a^ually endangered by 
the impetuous alTaults of the Lybians ; and having 
conquered that barbarous enemy, they augmented 
their fleet with a fiew Cyrenian gallies and fafely 
reached Syracufe, the place of their firft deftina- 
tion. This fquadron formed the lad afliftan.ee fent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the aftors in the 
following dreadful feene ; for by the acceflion of 
the Cyrenians, Syracufe was either attacked or de- 
fended by all the various divifions of the Grecian 
name, which formed, in that age, the moft civilized 
portion of the inhabitants of Afla> Africa, and 
Europe. 

The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the The Athe. 
befieged, and the increafing force of the malady, 
totally difconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias raiCethe 
agreed to fet fail. Every neceflfary preparation was 
made for this purpofe, and the cover of night was 
chofen, as moft proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed for their depar- 
ture was diftinguiflied by an inaufpiciqus eclipfe of 
the moon, for fo at leaft it was judged by the fu- 
perftitious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance of 
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his diviners even in the vain art which they pro- 
fefled. 'File voyage was deferred till the myflical 
number of thrice nine days. But, before the ex- 
piration of that time, it was no longer pradlicable ; 
for the defign was foon betrayed to the Syracu- 
fans, and this dilcovery, added to the encourage- 
ment derived from the circumftances of which we 
heave already taken notice, increafed their eager- 
nefs to attack the enemy by fea and land. Their 
attempts lailed to dellroy, by fii'e-lhips, the Athe- 
nian fleet. They were more fuccefsful in employ- 
ing fuperior numbers to divide the flrength, and to 
weaken the refinance, of an enfcebled and dejefted 
foe. During three days, there was a perpetual 
fuccefiion of battles military and naval. On the 
firfl day fortune hung in fufpcnfc ; the fecond de- 
prived the Athenians of a conftderable fquadron 
comtnaiided by Lurymedon j and this misfonnne 
was embittered, on the tlnrd, by the lofs of eiglileeii 
gallic's, with iln.i/ crews 

The Syracufans celebrated thtir victory with tri- 
umphant cnthufrafin ; while their orators “ ex- 
tolled and magnified the glory ol a city, which, 
bv its native prowefs and Angle danger, had noL 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long dilhonoured and afllicfed by the oppref- 
five tyranny of Athens. This tyranny had beenac- 
quu*ed and conflianed by the ufurped fovereignty of 

Thi' rules of divination, wc are told, Ihoiild have taught thcrn> 
ihat the obfeinty of an ecljpfe betokened a fuccefsful xetreat. Plu- 
tarch. in Nicia. 

Thucydid. p. 558, feqq. 
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the fea ; but even on that element, the courage of C 11 A P. 
Syr^cufe had defeated the experience of the enemy. . , 

Their renown would be immortal, if they accom- 
pliflicd the ufeful and meritorious work; and if, by 
intercepting the retreat, and deftroying the arma- 
ment of tlie Athenians, they crulhed at once the 
power, and for ever humbled the pride, of that 
afpiring people.” 

This defign, fuggefted by the wifdom of Her- whotin-ow 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the afliive .'seal 
of his fellow-citizens, who ftrovc, with unremitting cjicat 
ardour to throw a chain of veffels acrofs the mouth 
of the Great Harbour, about a mile in breadth. 

The labour was complete before Nicias, totally oc- 
cupied by other objects, attempted to interrupt if. 

After repeated defeats, and although he was fo mi- 
ferably tormented by the ftone, that he had fre- 
quently Iblicited his rccal, that virtuous cvmi- 
mander, whole courage rofe in adverfity, ufed the 
utinoft diligence to rv;tricve the affairs of his c* am- 
try. The fhattered gallics were fjtcedily refitted, 
and again prepared to the number of an hundred 
;md ten, to rifk the event of a battle. As they 
hiid fufl’ercd grervtiy, on former occafions, by 
the harJiiefs and heavniefs of ihe Syracufau 
prows, Nicias provided them with grap}>ling -irons, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of their opponents, and 
the repetition of the ho(ti!c ftrokc. he decks were 
crowded with armed men, and the ccmtrivance 
to which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their 
fuccefs, of intrcducinp; the firmness and ftabilily of 
a military, into a naval engagement, was adopted 

in 
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C H A P. in its full extent by the Athenians. When the fleet 
^ . was ready for fea» Nidas recalled theitroops frpm 

* the various pods and fortreffes ftill occupied by 

their arms, and formed them into one camp on the 
fliore, where, on the day of battle, their ranks might 
be extended as widely as the vicinity of the Syra- 
cufan ramparts could fafely permit ; that a fpacious 
* retreat might be fecured to the Athenian fhips, if 
perfecuted by their ufual bad fortune ; in which 
fetal alternative, nothing remained but to retire 
by land with the miferable remnant of the army. 
But Nicias did not yet defpair, that the lafl; efforts 
of his countrymen would break the enemy’s chain 
at the mouth of the Great Harbour j and that they 
would return vidorious, to tranfport their encamped 
companions to the friendly ports of Naxos and 
Catana. 

Both Tides Elated by this hope, he forgot his bodily in- 
firm^ties, and fupprefled the anguilh of his foul. 
With a ferene and magnanimous firmnefs, he 
cheared the dejedion of the Athenians, exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an aifeding and 
manly fpeech, “ to remember the viciffitudes of 
war, and the inftability of fortune Though 
hitherto unfuccefsful, they had every thing to ex- 
ped from the ftrength of their adual preparations ; 
nor ought men, who had tried and furmounted fo 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
unexperienced folly, and cloud the profped of fu- 
ture vidory by the gloomy remembrance of paft 
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defeat. They yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- CHAP, 
feijd their $\res, their liberty, their friends, their ■ . 

country, and the mighty name of Athens ; an op- 
portunity which never could r^um, lince the whole 
fortune of the republic was embarked in the pre- 
fent fleet.” . When Gylippus and the Syracufan 
commanders were apprifed of the deflgns of the 
enemy, they haftened to the defence of the bar 
which had been thrown acrofs the entrance of 
the harbour. It is uncertain for what reafoii 
they had left open one narrow paflage on either 
fide of which they flationed a powerful fquadron. 
Gylippus animated the failors with fuch topics, as 
the occafion naturally fuggefted, and returned to 
take the conduft of the land forces, leaving Sica- 
nus, Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two firft to com- 
mand the wings, and the laft, a citizen of Corinth, 
to command the centre, of the Syracufan fleet, 
which fell fliort of the Athenian by the number of 
twenty gallics. But the former was admirably pro- 
vided with whatever feemed moft neceflary for at- 
tack or for defence ; even the Athenian grappling- 
irons had not been overlooked j to elude the dan- 
gerous grafp of thefe inftruments, the prows of the 
Syracufan velTels were covered with wet and flippery 
hides. 

Before the Athenians fet fail, Nicias, that no- Naval cn. 
thing might be ncglefted to obtain fuccefs, went 
pound the whole armament, addrefling, in the moft Great 
pathetic terms, the feveral commanders by name. Harbour. 

’ ^ KcciTO/ Thucydid. p* 451. 
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CHAP, recalling to them the objefts moft dear and moll 
refpe£table, which they were engaged by every ^ lie 
of honour and aifedlion to defend, and conjuring 
them, by their families, their friends, and their 
paternal gods, to exert whatever Ikill or courage 
they collefldvcly, or as individuals, polTefled, on 
this ever memorable and moft important occafton. 
He then returned to the camp with an enfeebled 
body and an anxious mind, committing the laft 
hope of the republic to the aftive valour of De- 
mofthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The firft 
impreflion of the Athenians was irrefiftiblc j they 
burft through the paflage of the bar, and repelled 
the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened, the Syracufans, in their turn, rulhed into 
the harbour, which was more favourable than the 
open fea to their mode of fighting. I’hither the 
foremoft of the Athenians returned, either com- 
pelled by fuperior force, or that they might affift 
their companions. The engagement became ge- 
neral in the mouth of the harbour; and in this 
narrow fpace two hundred gallies fought, during 
the greateft part of the day, with an obftinate and 
perfevering valour. It would require the expreffive 
energy of Thucydides, and the imitative, though 
inimitable, founds and expreflions of the Grecian 
tongue, to deferibe the noife, the tumult, and the 
ardour of the contending fquadrons. The battle 
was not long confined to the fhock of adverfe 
prows, and to the diftant hoftility of darts and ar- 
rows. The neareft vcflels grappled, and clofed 
with each other, and their decks were foon con- 
* verted 
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vated into a field of blood. While the heavy- chap. 
armed troops boarded the enemy^s Ihips, they left . " ^ 
their own expofed to a fimilar misfortune ; the fleets 
were divided into maflive clufters of adhering gal- 
lies ; and the confufion of their mingled fliouts over- 
powered the voice of authority ; the Athenians ex- 
horting, not to abandon an element on which their 
republic had ever acquired viftory and glory, for the 
dangerous proteftion of an hoftile fliore ; and the 
Syracufans encouraging each other not to fly from 
an enemy, whofe weaknefs or cowardice had long 
meditated flight 

The lingular and tremendous fpeftacle of an en- The Atii. 
gagement more fierce and ubftinaie than any that 
had ever been beheld in the Grecian fca.>, rci drained 
the aftivlty, and totally lufpcndid ibe powers, of 
the numerous and adveife baltalbiis which (ai- 
circled the coafl:. The fpeOators and the afters 
\Yerc equally iiiterefted in llie iinprrtanl fl ne ; 
but the former, the current of whofe fenfiblliH' 
was undiverted by any exertion of niluJ or boJy, 
felt more deeply and exprefled more forcibly, ihc, 
various emotions by wliich they u .- e agiuled 
Hope, fear, the fliouts of viftory, the of 

dcfpair, the anxious follcitude of doubi/ul luccefs, 
animated the countenances, the voice, and the 
gefturc of the Athenians, whofe whule reliance 
centered in their fleet. When at length their gal- 
lics evidently gave way on every fide, the coiitrafl: 
of alternate, and the rapid tumult of fucceffive. 


^ Tliucydid. p, 543, & feiq- 
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paffions, fubUded in a melancholy calm. This 
dreadful paufe of alloniihment and terror was fol- 
lowed by the difordered trepidation of flight and 
fear : many efcaped to the camp ; others ran, un- 
certain whither to direft their ftcps : while Nicuus, 
with a fmall, but undifmayed band, remained on 
the fliorc, to proted the landing of their unfortu- 
nate gallics. But the retreat of tlie Athenians 
could not probably have been effefted, had it not 
been favoured by the aftual circumftances of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient fuperftition. In this well-fought battle, the 
vanquilhed had loft fifty, and the vidlors forty, vef- 
fels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and moft ftrenuous efforts to re- 
cover the dead bodies of their friends, that they 
might be honoured with the facred and indifpenf- 
able rites of funeral. The day was far fpent j the 
ftrength of the Tailors had been exhaufted by a long 
continuance of unremitting labour; and both they, 
and their companions on fliore, were more defirous 
to return to Syracufe to enjoy the fruits of victory, 
than to irritate the dangerous defpair of the van- 
quifhed Athenians 

It is obferved by the Roman orator with no 
lefs truth than elegance, that not only the navy of 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of that repub- 
lic, fuffered Ihipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syra- 
cufe. The defpondent degeneracy which immedi- 
ately followed this ever memorable engagement was 


♦ 
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teilified in the neglefl: of a duty which the Atheni- CHAP, 
ans had never neglected before, and in renouncing a , . 

part of their national charafter, which it had hither- 
to been their greateft glory to maintain. They aban- 
doned to infult and indignity the bodies of the flain; 
and when it was propofed to them by their com- 
manders to prepare next day for a fecond engage- 
ment, fince their veffels were ftill more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, they, who had feldom 
avoided a fuperior, and who had never ‘declined the 
encounter of an equal force, declared that no mo- 
tive could induce them to withftand the weaker 
armament of Syracufe. Their only defire was to 
efcape by land, under cover of the night, from a foe 
whom they had not courage to oppofe, and from a 
place where every object was ofleufive to their fight, 
and nioft painful to their reflection 

The behaviour of the Syracufans proniifcd TheSyra. 
complete fuccefs to this defign. The evening 
after the battle was the vigil of the feafl of Her- feftival of 
culcs ; and the ftill agitated combatants awak- Hcrciiics ^ 
ened, after a Ihort and feverifli repofe, to celebrate tJouijoj. 
the memory of their favourite hero, tv^ uhofe pro- 
pitious influence they probably aferibed the merit 
of the molt fplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of viftory, 
and grateful emotions of religious enthufiafn, there 
was an eafy tranfition, in the creed and in the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licen- 
tious joy, and the excefles of fenfual indulgence. 


■’ ThucyJid. p.54J* 
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Sports, proceflions, mufic, dancing, the pleafurca 
of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguai^ed 
converfation, were incorporated in the texture of 
their religious worlhip. But the coincidence of a 
feftival and a victory demanded an accumulated pro- 
fulion of fuch enjoyments as foothe the fenfes and 
pleafe the fancy. Amidft thefe giddy tranfports, 
the Syracufans loft all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they defpifedj even the foldiers on guard 
joined the diftblutc or frivolous amufements of their 
companions ; and, during the greateft part of the 
night, Syracufe prefented a mixed feene of fecure 
gaiety, of thoughtlefs jollity, and of mad and moft 
dangerous licence 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocraicr. 
alone withftood, but was unable to divert, the ge- 
neral current. It was impofliblc to roufe to the fa- 
tigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and 
intoxicated with victory ; and, as he could not in- 
tercept by force, he determined to retard by ftra- 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians, 
whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A feledt band of horfe- 
men, affuming the characler of traitors, fcarlcfsly 
approached the hoftilc ramparts, and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambufeades lurked in the way, and all the 
moft important paffes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treafon gained credit to the per- 
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fidious advice } and the Athenians, having changed C It A P. 
ih^ir firft refolution, were perfuaded by Nicias to , , 

wait two days longer, that fuch meafures might be 
taken as fecmed belt adapted to promote the fafety 
and celerity of their march 

The camp was raifed on the third morning after The Athe- 
ihe battle. Forty thoufand men, of whom many 
were afllitfed with wounds and difeafe, and all ex- 
haulled by fatigue, and dejefted by calamity, ex- 
hibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but - 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. They had miferably fallen from the 
lofty expedfaiions with which they failed in triumph 
to tile harbour of Syracufe. They had abandoned 
their gallies, their tranfports, the hopes of victory, 
and the glory of the Athenian name ; and thefe 
colleftive fufferings were enhanced and exafperated 
by the painful images which ftruck the eyes and 
the fancy of each unfortunate individual. The Their 
mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 
deprived of the facred riles of funeral, affeclcd 
them with a fentiment of religious horror, on which 
the weaknefs of human nature was happily unable 
to dwell. T heir minds recoiled from the dread- 
ful thought, but they could not divert their coih- 
paflion fiom the numerous crowds of fick md 
wounded, who followed them with enfeebled and 
unequal ffeps, intreating, in the accent and attitude 
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CHAP, of unutterable anguiih, to be delivered from the 
. . mifery of &inme, or tfie rage of an exafperated foe. 

Amidfl: fuch afHiding fcenes, the heart of allranger 
urould have melted with tender fympathy ; but what 
muR the Athenians have felt, to fee in this hopelefs 
Rate, their parents, brothers, children, and friends 1 
to hear, without the polfibility of relieving, their la- 
mentable complaints ! and reluftantly to thrpw the 
clinging vi^ms from thdr wearied necks and arms! 
Tct the care of perfonal fafety prevailed over every 
other care $ for dip foldiers, either deilitutc of Haves, 
or diilrulling their fidelity, were not only en- 
cumbered by their armour, but opprefled by the 
weight of Ihi^ provifions **, 

* The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
pJ^'S^’^ence of toil and of woe : and he deferves 
Nkui. the regard of pofterity by his charafter and fuf- 
ferings, and Hill more by the melancholy firm- 
nefs of his condufl. I'he load of accumulated 
difaRers did not fink him into ina£Hve defpon- 
dency. He moved with a rapid pace around 
every part of the army, 'and the ardour of his 
’*^inind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 
frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and diftinfl voice, 
Athenians and allies ! do not yet dcfpair. Many 
hhve efcaped from Hill greater evils. As to 
myfelf, ivho, in bodily ftrength, furpafs not the 
weakeft among you (for you fee to what a mifer- 
able condition my malady has reduced me), and 

who. 
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who, in the ^{^pinefs of private life, and the C i_i^ P« 
d^eitful gifts of profperity, had long been diftin- 
guiihed above the moft illuftrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in affli^on with 
the meaneft and moft worthlefs. Yet am I un- 
confcious of deferring fuch a fetal reverfc of for- 
tune. My condu6: towards men has been irre- 
proachable ; my piety towards the gods confpicu- 
ous and fincere. For this reafon, I am ftill ani- 
mated with confidence ; calamities, unmerited by 
guilt, are difarmcd of their terrors. If we have 
incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi- 
tious defigns againft Sicily, our offenUj^, furely, is 
fufficiently c’lpiated by paft fufferings, which now 
render us the objeds of compalfion. Other na- 
tions have attacked their neighbours with lefs 
provocation, and have yet ofcaped with a gentler 
punHliment ; nor will experience warrant the 
belief, that, for the errors of human frailty, Provi- 
dence ihould Impofe penalties too heavy to be 
borne. We have left, reafon to adopt an im- 
pious prejudice fo dilhonourable to the gods, 
when we confidcr the means of defence which 
their goodnefs has yet left us. Our numbers, 
our refolution, and even our misfortunes, ftill 
render us formidable. There is not any army in 
Sicily able to intercept our courfe j much lefe to 
expel us from the firft friendly territory in which 
we may fix our camp. If we can fecure, there- 
fore, our prefent fafety, by a prudent, fpeedy, and 
courageous retreat, we may aitfei wards retrieve 
our loft honour, and reftore the feUen glory of 

n x> 3 Athens ; 
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C H A P. Athens ; fince the chief ornament of a ftate Con* 
fifts in brave and virtuous men* not in empty flvps 
and undefended walls 

The a3fons of Nichis fully correfponded with 
his words. He ncglefted none of the duties of a 
great general. Inftead of leading the army towards 
Naxos and Catana, in which direftion there was 
roafon to apprehend many fecret ambuflies of the 
enemy, he conducted them by the weftem route 
totiords Gela and Camorina; expefting, by this 
meaiure, to find provifions in greater plenty, as 
well as to elude the latent fnares of the Sxracufans. 
That notlibg might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, mefiengers were immediately 
difpatched to the neighbouring cities, which might 
poflibly be tempted by their natural jcaloufy of the 
growing profperity ol Sjraciife, to favour the re- 
treat of the vanquilhed. The troops were then 
divided into two fquares, as the molt fecure and 
capacious arrangement. Nicias led the van j De- 
mollhcnes condm I 'd the rear ; the baggage, and 
iidarmcd inullitudc, occupied the centre. In thi<f 
order of march th -y palled the river Anapus, the 
ford ot which was feebly difputed by an inconfider- 
able guard ; and, having proceeded the lirft day 
only five miles, th( y encamped in the evening on 
a rifi.ig ground, alter being much haralTed during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufan 
cavalry and aixhcrs, who galled them at a diftance, 
intercepted the flragglers, and avoided, by a fea- 
fonable retreat, to commit the fccurity of their own 
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fortune with the dangerous defpair of the Alhe- c H A P. 
niras. Next day, having marched only twenty x x. 
furlongs, they reached a fpacious plain, the con- ' 
venience of wliich invited thorn to repofe j cfpccially 
as they needed a fupply of water and provifions, 
which might be eafily obtained from the furrouud- 
ing countiy 

Before this time, the enemy, were apprifed of in»erru))t- 
their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt it, 
they fent a nunicious detachment to fortify the 
tnountain of Acr.cuin. M'hi*? mountain, which 
probably gave name to the Imall town fu.iate in its 
neighbourhood, interfected the dirett road to Gcla 
and Cjmeri”a. It was diflant a lew miles from 
the Athenian cncatnpment, and a fmall degree ('f 
art might rendei it impregnaWc, fince it v\ as of a 
fteep and rapiif alccni, and cncompalTed on evt‘ry 
fide by the rork\ riiannel ol a loiul and foaming 
torrent. Li\ai]i tlr Aihoniaiii attempted, on three 
fucrellive dajs, to the pafiage. They were 

repelled with lols In(.\e'\ new attack, which be- 
came more fei-ble than the preceding. In the firft 
and m«.)ft defperati.', an at cidental ftorm of thunder 
increaled the rouragv* ol the lSyracul.m^, and the 
terior of the Athenians. ..V fimilar event had, in 
the lirll engagement after the invalion ol Sicily, 
produ cd an oppolite affect on the contending na- 
tions. But the hopes ami the fears of men change 
with their fortune. * 

In the evening after fh(j laft unfutcefsful conteffr, C’ninte 
the condition of the Athenians was peculiarly de- *} 
Thucydtd. & frqq 
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C a A ^ plorabld* llte nuittbers of the wounded had been 
, ^ ^ increafed by the fruitlefs attempts to pals the mov^« 
tain } ,fhe enemy had condnually galled and infulted 
them as they retreated to their camp ; the adjacent 
territory could no longer fupply them with the ne» 
cedkries of life ; and they mult be compelled, after 
all their hardfhips and j^tigues, to make a long 
circuit by the fea-ikore, if they expe£ked to reach, 
in fafety, the places of their refpedive deftination. 
Even this refplution (for there was no alternative), 
however dtreadful to men in their comfortlcfs and 
exhaufted Hate, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal bis defigu from the enemy, caufed innu« 

• merable fires to be lighted in every part of the 
camp The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, and in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obferved. But tfiey had not pro- 
ceeded far in this nodurnal expedition, when the 
obfeurity of the ikies, the deceitful tracks of an um 
known and hoftUe country, filkd the more tinud or 
unfortunate wiiih imaginary terrors. Their panic, 
as is ufu||il in great bodies of men, was fpecdily com- 
municated to thofe around thdm ; and Demoilhencs, 
with above one half of his ^viiion, fatally miitook 
the road, and quitted, never more U> rejoin, the reft 
of the army. 

ilfliedvi- Thefcoutsof Gylippus and the Syracufans im* 
mediately brought intelligence of this important 
lyjpeinoi- event, which fumiihed an opportunity to attack 
the divided ftrength of the Athenians. His fijpe>* 
riur luiowledge of the cc^b^ry enabled Qylippus, 

fTtscydid. p.SS»> & feqq. Y * 
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by the celerity of his march, to intercept the fmaller chap. 
d|yiiion, and to furround them on every iide, in the 3tx. ^ 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford 
of the river Erinois. There, he inflifted on them 
wounds and death, during a whole day, with darts, 

^rows, and javelins. Wh^a the meafure of their 
fuScrings was cqmpleto, he proclaimed towards the 
evening, by the found of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivenefs, 
and protcdliou to all who fhould deiert and aban> 
don the bad fortune of thrir leaders} an offer 
which was accepted by the troops of ftveral Afiao 
dc iflands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length he entered into treaty with 
Demofthenes himfelf, whofe foldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered thdr money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad 'bucklers), on 
condition that thc*y fhould not fuffer death, impri- 
fonment, or famine ^ . Notwithflauding the num- 
ber of the doferters and of the fi.un, the remainder 
ffill amounted to fix thoufand^ who were fent to 
Syracufe with their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant efcort, while ihe aftivity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions ot the enemy, 
whi<!:h had been conducted by Nicias to the dtfbmce 
of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of the river 
Aflinaros. 

The Syracufans overtook the rear before the 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin cf 

this rapid itream: and an herald was feat to Nicia|,’'«vmaken 

• tyth* 
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CHAP, exhorting him to imitate the example of his col- 
. ^ ■ league, and to furrender, without fartW blood-lhed, 
to the irrefiftible valour of his vidorious purfuers. 

« Nicias diibelievcd, or affeded to difbelievo, the re* 
port } but when a confidential meflenger, whom he 
was allowed to difpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the furrender and difgracc of 
Demofthenes, he alfo condofrended to propofe terms, 
in the name of the Athenians, engaging, on the im- 
jneJiate ceffation of hoftilities, to rcimburfe the ma- 
giibrates of Syracufe for the expence of the war, and 
to deliver Athenian hoftages (a citizen for a i<Ucut) 
until the debt fhould be liquidated ”, 

Theirme- Tliefe teriius were rejeded by the Syracufans with 
Utnehotr difdain : and G) lippus havijig occupied the mod. 
^ advantageous polls on every fide, atucked the anny 

of Nicias with the lame mode cf warfare, which, two 
days before, had proted lo dedrudhe to their un* 
fortunate companions. During the whole d<iy they 
bore, with extraordinary pati^j ice. the hodile aflault, 
ftill expeding, under cover of the night, to efcape 
the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain : Gylippus perceived their departui-e ; and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly broke through th^ guards, and elieded 
their efcape, the rcll were no fooner difeovered 
than they returned to their former flation, and laid 
down their arms in lilent dcfpair. Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
again took up their arms, and marched towards 
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the river, miferably galled and afflicted by the hof- c H A P. 
til^ archers and cavalry. Their dillrcfs was moft . ^ . 
lamentable and incurable ; yet hope did not totally 
forfake them j for like men in the oppreflion and 
languor of a confuming difeafe, they ftiil entertauied 
a confufed idea, that their fuflFerings would end, 
could they but reach the oppofite banks of the neigh- 
bouring river 

The dcfire of afluaging their thirll encouraged Horrid 
this daring defign. They ruflied with frantic dif- 
order into the rapid current ; the purfuing Syracu- ^ 
fans, who had occupied the rocky banks, deftroying *’""*’** 
them wath innumerable volleys of miffile weapons. 

In the Afllnaros they had a new enemy to contend 
with. The depth and force of the waters triumph- 
ed over their Angle, and fliook their implicated 
flrength. Many were borne down the ftream. At 
length the weight of their numbf’rs refifted the vio- 
lence of the torrent; but a new form of danget and 
of horror prefented itfelf to the eyes of Nicias. His 
foldicrs turned their fury againft each other, difput- 
ing at the point of the fword, ' the unwholefomo 
draughts of the agitated and turbid river. This 
fpt'clacle melted the firmnefs of his manly foul. He 
furrendered to Gylippus, and aiked quarter for the 
miforable remnant of his troops, w'ho had not pe- 
rifiicd in the Affinaros, or been dc droved by the 
Syracufan archers and cavalry Before the com- 
mands of the liacedaemonian general could pervade 
the army, many of thejfoldiefs had, according to the 

PwcjrW, Ibid. ^ 
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tn^ous |»Adice of the age, fdaed their prifottera an^ 
m. -^- i ^ f fla^es} fo that the Athenian captivee were afterward 
lAldiihr^uted amcmg iEWeral communities of Sicily 
whidi had fent aflliftance to Syracufe. The reft 
li|mn laying down thdbr arms, were entitled to. th( 
pity and prote^on of Gylippus } who, after he hac 
lent proper detadhments to intercept and colleft th( 
Ibagglers, returned in triumph to the capital \Mtl 
< the inedimable trophies of his valour and condufl:. 

* of Kicias had little to expefl: from the humanity o 
a i^ud and viftorious Spartan ; but Demofthenef 
might naturally flatter himfelf with the hope oi 
jujiice. He urged vith energy, but urged in vain, 
the obfervance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms, cn the faith of which he 
had fuiTcndered himfelf and the troops entrufir d to 
his command. The public prifoners, conducted 
fuccefllvoly to Syracufe, and exceeding together the 
number of feven thoufand, were treated with the 
fame inhuman cruelty. They were univerfally 
condemned to labour in the mines and quarries 
of Sidly ** : theii* ^shole fuftenance was bread and 
'■ Water : they fuflTered alternately tlte ardours of a 
fcorching fun, and the chilling damps of .lutumn. 
For feventy days and nights they langulflicd in this 
4readful captivit}', during which, the difeafes inci* 
*4ent to their manner of life were rendered infec« 
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by the flench of the dead bodies, which cor> 
' r^ed the purity of the furrounding atf. At 
length an eternal feparati^ was mijde between 
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.Soft wfo &>»« ■ " 
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, behold this melaticholy hour. of 

have fpared.th^ ^^^wthat Ws ioyous return to 
. humanity, and by their pretoce. 

Sparta ««g^ the SyracufL. the fears of 

But the refentment ot m y ^ jealoufy 

the Corinthians^', ^ * L had maintained a 

of thofe perfidious traUors ^ ^ 

ed, left the ;/^J^*;;„ediate execution of 

clofe, loudly demanded ^themans of thofe 

the captive generals . 1 h Benm^lhenes, a ' 

times juftly rcgrett^ ^^^Lr; butpofterity 
gallant and ^ bite of Nkias, j;he moft 
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CHAP. Ichool to adom the leifons of philofophy with the 

. ^ • charms of fancy, who was regarded by the ta^^"® 
of his coiltemporapes,* as he flill is by many en- 
lightened jndges, as the mod fender and pathetic, 
the moft philofophical and inftrudlive, of all tra- 
gic writers. The pleafure which the Syracufans 
had derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
long to hear it rehearfed by the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, fo un- 
UJee, and fo fuperior, to the rudenefs and afperity 
of their own Doric dialedt. They defired their 
captives to repeat the plaintive feenes of their fa- 
vourite bard. The captives obeyed ; and, affedting 
tp reprefent the woes of ancient Kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully expreffed their own. . Their 
tafte and fenfibility endeared them to the Syracu- 
fans, who unlinked their bonds, received them with 
kindnefs into their families % and, after treating 
them with all the honourable dillindions of ancient 
hofpitality, reftored them to their longing and af- 
flifted country, as a fmall but precious wreck of 
the moft formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens, the grateful captives walked in folemn pro- 
ceffion to the houfe of Euripides, whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from llavery aqd death This 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than 


V Hrb*, ») he is either dead or re- 

iieatfing verfes an expreflion fidl introduced at this time, wa* 
afterwards applied proverbially, in fppaking of travellers in for^gft 
i^'ounlries, whofe fate was uncer^n* 

^ Pl|itar|ch. in NWsu 
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all the crovras and fplcnddiir that ever 'furrounded 
th^perfon, and eveij. than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet muft 
have tranfported Euripides with the Jkcond triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjeyed the firjit if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta- 
lents j and if, inftead of the beauty and elegance of 
his verfes, they had been faved by his probity, his 
courage, or his patriotifm ; qualities which, ftill 
more than genius an3^ fancy, conftitute the real 
excellence and dignity of human nature. 

See above, Chapter VL 
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